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Arr. I. Sir Fobn Froissart’s 


S08 after the appearance of the first volume of this work; 
‘in quarto, we paid our tribute to its merits*; and it has 
since been followed mot only by the remaining volumes, but 
by the present edition in a cheaper and more convenient form. 
The first impression was comprized in four volumes quarto, | 
each corresponding with. the divisions of the Chronicles made 
by the author himself; and each embracing three of the. 
octavos, Here, also, the defect of which we before com- 
plained is supplied.. St. Palaye’s valuable account of the 
,author, and criticisms on his historical’relations, are prefixed 
to the first volume; and with pleasure we find Mr. Johnes 
announcing that this addition, together with others from the 
Breslau Manuscript, will be formed into a supplement to the 
quarto edition :—as well as that the latter papers will also be 
ptinted uniformly with that which is now before us. ‘ 
_ OF St. Palaye’s labours we have already spoken +: but we | 
shall now take the liberty of making a few extracts from them 
which we wished to have before submitted to our readers, 
but from which the defect just mentionéd then precluded us, 


“4 © Essay on the Works of Froissart. 
- © The history of Froissart -is divided into four books or volumes, 
as well in the manuscripts, as in all the printéd editions. | 


— — 





- See Rev. Vol. xlvi. N.S. P: 337- 
t See M.R. Vol. xii. H, S, p- 176. 
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‘ The first begins with the coronation of Edward IIL. king of 
England, in 1326, and with the accession of Philip de Valois to the 
crown of France in 1328; and closes with the year 1379 inclu- 
sively. 

‘ Froteirt begins his second volume with the three last years of 
the preceding volume, and with more detail, having gained fuller in- 
formation than when he first wrote it. He continues it until the 
peace of Ghent with the duke of Burgundy, the treaty for which 1s 
in the Jast chapter but one of this volume, dated the 18th December, 
1385. 

5 The third volume goes back as far as the year 1382 inclusively, 
reciting several events, which had been mentioned in the second from 
the g3d chapter. to the end. -The events of these. four last years, 
which had been already related, are so much expanded in the third 
volume, that they ogcupy the 2g first chapters. ‘The rest ts employed 
in the history of the following years to 1389, ending with the truce 
concluded for three years between France and England, and with the 

reparations which were making for the entry of queen Isabella of 
Bevaria into Paris, of which the author promises to speak more. at 
large. 

The fourth volume begins with:a recital of all the feasts and 
pageantrics appointed for this entry, and ends with the dethroning 
and death of Richard II. king of England, in 1400, and with the 
election in the same year of Robert, emperor of Germany. These 
events terminate the two last chapters of the whole work. 

¢ This manner of dividing the history of Froissart is the same ia 
all the manuscripts and printed copies; but these divisions do not 
begin or end at the same place in all the copies.’ 


Having taken notice of the first volume of the quarto 
edition, owr present labours commence with the second, or 
the fourth of the octavo. Recollecting the figure made by 
Evan of Wales in the wars of these times, particularly ia 
those of Guienne, the consideration in which he was held 
by the King of France, and also his tragical end, (to which it 
appears that the British council were no strangers,) we were 
anxious to learn whether Mr. Johnes was able to supply us 
with any accounts of his heroic but illfated countryman. As - 
he is described in a manner highly favourable by Froissart, 
we were right in conjecturing that he would attract the 

articular and patriotic attention of the translator; and if his 
Eeceistied have led only to scanty information, his reasons 
convince us that liftle more is to be obtained, and satisfactorily 
account for the-oblivion into which the hero has fallen. The 
incident of love alone is wanting to make his story a com- 
plete groundwork for a drama. 


After the conquest of the town and castle of Duras, . 

¢ On dismissing Evan of Wales, the Duke of Anjou said to him ; 
€ You will take under your command the Bretons, Poitevins, and 

| : Angevins, 
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Angevins, with whom you will march into Poitou, and lay siege to 
Mortain sur mer, which the lord de l’Estrade holds ; and do not quit 
the place for any orders which you may receive in the king’s name until 
you have had possession of it ; for it is a garrison that has done us 


much mischief.’ ; (toy 
‘ My lord,’ replied Evan, ¢ as far as shall be in my power I will 


loyally obey you.’— | ! 

¢ Evan of Wales, being desirous of obeying the orders of the duke 
of Anjou, (for he knew well that whatever the duke did was by the 
directions of the kiag of France his brother, as he had paid all the ex- 
pences of the different expeditions he had made) had advanced as far. 
as Saintes. He had halted to refresh himself and his companions in 
that rich country between Saintes and Poitou, and in the beautiful’ 
meads which are on the banks of the rivers in thase parts. Many 
knights and squires of Poitou were with him, such as the lords. de. 
Pons, de Touars, de Vivarois, the lord James de Surgeres, and se- 
veral more. On the other hand, from Brittany and Normandy, were 
sir Maurice de Trisiquedi, sir Alain de la Houssaye, sir Alain de. St, 
Pol, sir Perceval d’Ayneval, sir William de Montcontour, the lord 
de Mommor, and Morelet his brother. : 7 

¢ These troops, when ordered, marched away, and laid siege to 
Mortain. The castle is situated on the Garonne, near to and below. 
its enbouchure with the sea: it is the handsomest and strongest fort 
in all the borders of the countries of Poitou, la Rochelle, and 
Saintoage. 

¢ When Evan of Wales, the barons and knights, were arrived there, 
they formed the siege very prudently, and provided themselves by 
little and little with every thing they wanted; for they were well 
aware that they could never conquer the castle by storm, but that it 
must be won by distressing the garrison with famine and a long 


blockade. , 
¢ Evan, therefore, ordered four block houses to be erected, so that 


no provision could eater the place by sea or by land. 

¢ At times, the young knights and squires who wished to display 
their courage, advanced to the barriers of the castle, and skirmished 
with the garrison. Many gallant deeds were there performed.’ 


~ When the siege had lasted upwards of a year and a half, 
this able and brave commander fell in the following base and 


ignoble manner; 


‘ During the time of this siege, there came out of England, and 
from the borders of Wales, a Welsh squire named John.Lambe, who 
was scarcely a gentleman ; and indeed he shewed it, for no gentle. 
man would ever have practised such hase wickedness. It was said, 
that on his departure from England, he had been instigated by some 
English knights to perform the treason he did ; for Evan of Wales 
was greatly hated in England and Gascony, on account of the captal 
de Buch, whom he had made prisoner before Soubise in Poitou, and 
whose ransom could never be obtained either by the exchange of the 


-soant de St. Pol, or by any other, nor for any sum of money that 
Z2 - could 
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eould be offered: this caused his death, through melancholy, in the 
‘Temple at Paris, tothe very great regret of all his friends. 

¢ About this time, John Lambe arrived in Brittany, and continued 
his journey until he came to Poitou: he was honourably received 
every where, by calling himself one of Evan’s friends, and speaking 
very good French. He said he was come from Wales to visit Evan, 
and was too lightly believed. For these reasons, he was escorted by 
the men of Poitou to Mortain, where the siege was going forward. 

© John Lambe advanced towards Evan, when, fallmg on his knees, 
he said in his country language, that he had left Wales to see and 
serve him. Evan, not harbouring the least suspicion, received him 
kindly, thanked him for coming, and accepted his offers of service : 
he then asked the news from Wales. He told him enough of true 
and False, and made him believe that the whole principality was de- 
sirous of having him for their lord. This information gained so much 
the love of Evan (for every one naturally would wish to return to his 
own country) that he immediately appointed him his chamberlain. 
John won daily on the affection of Evan: there was no one in whom 
he had so great a confidence. Evan’s regard increased so fast that 
evil befel him, for which it was great pity, for he was a valiant knight, 
a good man, and the son of a prince of Wales whom king Edward 
had caused to be beheaded, but on what account I am ignorant. 

¢ The king of England had seized his lands in Wales ; and this 
Evan, in his infancy having come to France, explained his situation 
to king Philip, who willingly listened to him, retained him near his 
person, and as long as he lived he was one of the pages of his cham- 
ber with his nephews d’ Alengons and several other young nobles. He 
was also retained by king John, under whom he bore arms, and was 
at the battle of Poitiers, but fortunately escaped, otherwise death 
would soon have followed his captivity. ) 

‘ On the peace between France and England, he went to Lom- 
bardy, where he continued to bear arms; and, on the renewal of the 
war, he returned to France, and conductéd himself so well that he 
was much praised and loved by the king of France,.and by all the 
great lords. Ly Pt 

. § I will now tell his end, which I shall do unwillingly ; but it is 
necessary to shew to posterity what became of him. 

‘ Evan of Wales had a custom during the siege of Mortain, 
as soon as he was risen, if it were a fine morning, to seat himself 
before the castle, when he had his hair combed and plaited for a 
considerable length of time, during which he viewed the castle and 
the surrounding country, for he had not the smallest dread from 
any quarter: it was not usual for any one to. attend him as a guard 
but this John Lambe. Very often it happened that he there com- 
pletely dressed himself; and, if any one had business with him, they 
went there to seek him. . 

' € On his last visit it was early morn and fine clear weather, and 
the heat of the night had prevented him from sleeping : he went 
thither all unbuttoned, with only his jacket and shirt, and his cloak 
thrown over him, when he seated himself as usual, attended hy John 
Lambe. All the others were asleep, and no guard was kept, for-he 


considered 
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considered the castle of Moitain as conquered. After Evan had 
seated himself on the trunk of a tree, he said to John Lambe; *Go 
and seek my comb, for that will refresh me a little.’ : He answered, 
¢ Willingly, my lord.’ On his way to.teek far.the: comb,- or when 
returning with it, the devil must have entered the body of this:fohn ; 
for with the comb he brought a short Spanish dagger that’ had a 
broad point, to accomplish his evil intentions ; he-struck, this dagger 
into Evan, whose body was almost naked, and pierced him through, 
sd that he fell down dead, | ¥ : 

' 6 After he had performed this deed, he left the dagger in the body, 
set off, and went slowly to the barriers of the castle, wherein he was 
received by the guards, to whom he made himself ‘known, and was 
conducted to the souldich de |’Estrade. ¢ My lord,’~ said he-to the 
souldich, ‘I have delivered you from ene of the greatest enemies you: 
ever had.’ ¢ From whom?’ replied the souldich. ‘ From Evan of 
Wales,’ answered John. * By what means ?? demanded the souldich. 
“By such means,’ said John, and then related to him the circumstances 
you have just heard. When the souldich heard this, he shook his head, 
and, eyeing him with anger, replied; ¢ Thou hast: murdered him ; 
but know from me, that if we did rot reap much advantage from thy 
wicked deed, I would have thy head cut off: what is done, however, 
cannot be undone; but such a death is unworthy of a gentleman, and 
we shall have more blame than praise for it.’ : 

‘ Thus was Evan of Wales killed by a-wicked and treasonable act, 
to the great grief of the army and all manner of people. King 
Chae of France particularly lamented his loss, but he could not 

eip it. : 

3 ° Rees of Wales was buried in the church of St. Leger, which he 
had converted into a fort, half a league distant from the castle of 
Mortain, and all the gentlemen of the army attended his obsequies, 
which were very grandly performed.’ 


A short note contains the result of Mr. Johnes’s researches 
respecting his gallant countrymen: — 

‘ It would appear, from the following extract from the Faderays. 
under the year 1381, of payments made on account of the war in 
Aquitaine, that John Lambe was sent on purpose to murder Evan ; 
at least, he is recompensed for it : | 


¢ Item, paie le xviii. jour de Septembre, a Johan 
Lambe & 4 ses deux compagnions, en recom- 
pensacion & regarde, si bien de les bons & 
agréables services qu’il a fait 4 monsieur le 
prince, que Dieu assoile, & fera au roi q’ore 
est, come de la monrt de You de Galles, C francs.? 


_¢ After all the enquiries I havé been able to make, Ihave not suc- 
ceeded in identifying Evan of Wales with any known character in the 
old Welsh books. In the works of David‘Nanmor, who flourished 
from about 1430 to 1470) there is a passage, where the poct, in 
Iooking-for more happy times than his own in futurity,: among other 
predictions announces the coming of levan: Dyvi, or. Evan-of Dovy. 
Wow this Evan of Dovy must have, been some person of celebrity, at 

Mleoh Z37 some 
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some period prior to. the time of the writer before mentioned, whose 
fame istotally obscured, probably owing to the danger of espousing 
the cause of that personage, from his being hostile to the existing go- 
vernment. ‘This seems to be the only reason for the ambiguity of 
the poet, and it seems also satisfactorily to account for the silence of 


all the Welsh writers respecting Evan of Wales.’ 


A saying of Edward III., preserved by Froissart, paints 
his‘enemy and rival Charles V. of France more strongly than 
all the observations of contemporary and subsequent historians : 
“‘ There never was a king (said he) who armed himself so 
little ;-and there never was a king who gave me so much to 
do.’"«=.The generosity of this Prince seems not to have fallen 
short of that wisdom, which history and the effects of his 
measures prove to have belonged to him. The tributes here 
recorded, which he paid to the memory of his mortal enemies, 
are strong presumptions of this fact ; 

«In this year, on Trinity-Sunday, that flower of English knight- 
hvod'the lord Edward of England, prince of Wales and of Aqui- 
taine, departed this life in the palace of Westminster near London. 
His body was embalmed, placed in a leaden coffin, and kept until: 
the ensuing Michaelmas, in order that he might be buried with’ 
greater pomp and magnificence when the parliament assembled in 


London. 


¢ King Charles of France, on account of his lineage, had funeral 
service for the prince performed with great magnificence, in the holy 
chapel of the palace in Paris, which was attended, according to the 
king’s orders, by many prelates and nobles of the realm of France.’ — 

‘ As-soon as the king of France learnt the death of king Edward, 
he said, that he had reigned most nobly and valiantly, and that his. 
name ought to be remembered with honour among heroes. Many 
nobles and prelates of his realm were assembled, to perform his 
obeegy¢s with due respect in the holy chapel of the palace at 

aris.’ 

The narrative of the troubles in Flanders, occasioned by the ‘ 
disputes of the Earl with the city of Ghent, is better compos- 
ed than any other part of these volumes, and would not 
discredit the ‘principal historians of more favoured periods. 
They are here trated from their first causes, (which were ap- 
parently very trivial,) in a most luminous manner, to their 
termination. Nothing can exceed the interest which the author 
gives to these relations; nor is the instruction which they 
furnish inferior to the interest; the reflections interpersed 
through them shew the excellent sense and solid judgment 
of the author ; and though here, as elsewhere, he descends too 
much into minutiz, this is less his fault than that of the 
times. These ‘contests, which embittered the whole of the 
latter part of the Earl’s days, and which occasioned the loss of 
two hundred thousand lives, originated from an inordinate - 

| oe desire 
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desire of revenue. Froissart’s observations are those of a writer 
who had a good insight into the province of a statesman: but 
the minuteness of the narrative precludes our making: extracts 
from it; and we refer our readers ‘to it as the most interesting 
portion of the whole work. ‘ 
Our venerable chronicler, however, was a placeman, lived with j 
the great, and seems to have few sympathies with the hambler | 
classes of society. In relating the disturbances. of the reign 
of Richard IL., he discovers a similar bias with that under 
which all the historians wrote; yet, had he been an eye-witness’ 
of the sad scenes, we should have highly valued “his report, 
but he tells us that he writes from hearsay. Nevertheless, his, 
accounts are not without traits which demand attention. © © 
Of England, he says, “ Never was a’ country in such’ 
jCopardy as this was at that period, and all through the too great 
comfort of the commenalty.”” n'a passage which we shall have 
occasion to notice also in our account of De Joinville’s* History, 
we find a patriotic Friar observing to Louis 1X. that he had 
always found “that among Princes, whether christians or 
infidels, no kingdoms ‘had been ever’ excited to war against 
their lords, but through want of ‘proper justice being done to 
the subject.” The doctrine of the honest monk has been 
generally adopted by the friends of popular rights; and we 
believe it to be true generally, though perhaps not universally : 
but the instance to which the antient historian here refers is 
certainly no exception. In this matter, Froissart contradicts 


himself, for he observes that 

‘ It is customary in England, as well as in several other countries, 
for the nobility to have great privileges over the commonalty, whom 
they keepin bondage; that is to say, they are bound by law and 
custom to plow the lands of gentlemen, to harvest the grain, to carry 
it home to the barn, to thrash and winnow it: they are also bound to 
harvest the hay and carry it home. All these services. they are ob- 
liged to perform for their lords, and many more in England ‘than in 
other countries. The prelates and gentlemen are thus served. In 
the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Bedford, these services are 
more oppressive than in all the rest of the kingdom. } ; 

‘ The evil disposed in these districts began to rise, saying, they 
were too severely oppressed ; that at the begianing of the world there 
weré no slaves, and that no one ought to be treated as such, unless ’ 
he had committed treason against his lord, as Lucifer had done ‘against 
Gop: but they had done no such thing, for they were neither angels 
nor spirits, but men formed after the same likeness with. their lords, 
who treated them as beasts. This they would not longer bear, but . 
had determined,to be free, and if they laboured or did any other works 
for their lords, they would be paid for it.’ + aes 





* This Article is inteaded for oar next Number. 
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It was this, spirit which by degrees occasioned villenage: to 
disappear, and, produced the, brave. and sturdy yeomanry of, 
England.. The Kentish Priest, John Ball, is made to say in, 
his sermons ; ‘* we are called slaves ; and if,we.do not perform 
our services, we are beaten, and we have not any. sovereign to 
whom we can complain, or who wishes to hear us and.do us 
justice ;”——and'we are told that the, people were accustomed to. 
exclaim, ‘John Ball preaches such and such things, and he 
speaks truth.” How, then, can the good Froissart. maintain 
that these lamentable insurrections arose, *‘ out of the too great. 
comfort of the commonalty ?” 

. Here, as in almost all the great movements of a. people, a 
legitimate and laudable object was sought.; and, when it, was 
obtained, a great number were satisfied, and . returned 
peaceably.to their homes: but, in thia as in. too. many other: 
instances, their attempts failed through the misconduct, of. 
designing leaders. | 

' ‘The.excellent, understanding of Froissart no where appears 
to.more: advantage, than in his account of the great. schism in. 
the church at this period. This.schism, and the troubles con- 
sequent on it, he represents as 


¢ A punishment sent by God to make the clergy feel and consider. 
the great pomp and-superfluities they possessed : but many paid no 
attention to it, being so swollen with pride and arrogance, that cach 
would imjtate his superiors, and thus was religion little regarded ; 
and if the Holy Spirit, who enlightens the hearts of the devout, had 
not kept them steady, and in unison, it would have been severely. 
shaken, if not lost. ‘The great proprietors of land, who at the first 
were such noble benefactors to the church, now made a joke of it, 
even at the time I was writing and chronicling this history, in the. 
year of grace 1390; at which'the commonalty were much surprised, 
and wondered why such great lords as the kings of France and 
Germany, and the other princes of Christendom, did not provide a 
remedy for it. But, to satisfy the people and excuse the great 
baron’, I may say, that as there cannot be a yolk of an egg withont 
its white, nor a white without the yolk, so neither the clergy: nor:the 
lords can exist’ independently of cach other; for the lords, not. being 


_tuled by the clergy, would:degenerate into beasts.’ 


-Froissart saw. distinctly that the little, civilization which. 
existed was owing to this, body ; and to them we are. indebted. 
for its preservation as well as its.extension. It is,a strong ,ex- 
pression of Froissart, but it is. well borne. outiby, the. histery. 
of the times ; “‘the lords not being ruled by the Clergy: would: 
degenerate into beasts.” " ed oo BV BT 

In these times, we find men who anticipated the revolutions 
in church-matters to which the subsequent’ century ‘was 


witness; | 7 
¢ While 
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. ©. While writing. of these. dissentiona in the church, (says the 
historian) it. comes to. my, remembrance how in my, young days, 
during the reign of pope Innocent, at Aviston, there was, confined in 
prison a learned clerk, called, Friar John de Ja Roche-taillade. This 
Friar, as I have been told by several privately, for it was never ts 


of in public, foretold, while in prison, many of the great events 


which would happen shortly. in the world; more especially those, that 


related to France. He. prophecied the capture. of king jee of 


France, and the misfortunes that were.to befall the church trom the 
pride and arrogance of those who, governed it. . It was, said, that 
during. his, imprisonment, he was, brought to the pope’s palace, 
when the cardinal of Ostia, commonly. called cardinal of Arras,’ and 
the cardinal of Auxerre, disputed with him on these subjects,” 

_ © Friar John gave them for answer the fellawing ap nme ‘In 
former days, a bird was hatched without any: feathers. When the 
other birds heard:of'this, they went to see him, for he was faiy and 
pleasant to look on. Having-considered, that without feathers, he 


‘could. nat. fly, nor without flying live; which, however, they..were 


determined to assist him in, for he was a prodigiously handsome bird 5 
they resolved that. every bird should give him some of his featherte 
The best.feathered gave the most, so that he was soon enabled to fly. 
The other birds. took much pleasure in seeing him. ‘When this 
bird saw himself thus in feather, and that all the birds ‘paid him. 
great honour, he grew proud, and not onfy, held those cheap who 


‘had made him 0, but pecked and drove them from him. The. hirds. - 
held an assembly to consider how they should: act,,in. consequence 


af: the treatment they received from this bird whom, they had cloth- 
ed, and who now, despised. them. The peacock, said, ‘ He is too 
finely dressed in my. feathers: I will take them from him.? ‘In 
God?s.name,’ said the falcon, ‘so will: I, mine.’ The other. birds, 
0 they would do the same, and immediately began to.unfeather 
im. : 


- > © The-bird, on seeing this, humbled: himself;greatly, and. acknow- 


I¢dged.the honours and, wealth he had. received; and that his fine 
feathers were not his.own, for he had come into the world naked and 


. featherless ;_ and those who. had feathered him, might,, if they close, 
vetake them. He cried out for mercy, aud promised henceforward, 
never to risk, by pride or presumption, the loss of his feathers. The . 


gallant birds who had plucked him, seeing him thus humbled in his 


, deportment, restored his feathers; but said, on giving them back,— 








* 
. on 


. you may serve Go 


‘We will gladly: see-thee fly. among. us, as long as. thou shalt bear: 
thyself meekly, for so it becometh thee ;. tut if ever thou shalt-act: 
arrogantly, we will pluck; thee bare, and: leave thee in the naked. 
state we: found thee.’ *:Thits,, my, fair sits,’ said friar John to the 


‘cardinals, ¢ will it happen. to:yous, The emperors, kings, and prioces. 


of the earth, have give you wealth, and power and possessions, that 
> but you expead, it ia pomp, luxury, and: all 


extrayagancies, Why do you not read the life-of St. Silvester the 
. first pope, who succeeded St. Peter ; and weigh well the conditions-on 
. which the emperor Constantine gave the tythes to the church. St. 
Silveatcr did not travel ‘with. two-or. three Hundred attendants on. 
Sy horseback, 
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horséback, ‘but lived simply and retired at Rome, solely’ with his 
churchmen, when the angel, through God’s grace, appeared, to an~ 
nounce that the emperor Constantine, then an infidel and unbeliever, 
had sent for him. It had likewise been revealed to the emperor, by 
the angel of the Jord, that Silvester would put him in the way of 
being cured of bis leprosy ; for he was so ill of that disorder his 
limbs were rotting. On his arrival, he pointed out to him his cure, 
by means of “baptism. He was baptised and cured, which so 
strongly impressed his mind with the goodness of God, that he 
believed, and made his empire believe also. ~He gave to Silvester 
and to the church, all tythes, which he had before held himself, 
with many other rich gifts and territories, for the augmentation of 


our faith and church. 
¢ It was his intention that these should be prudently and properly 


overned, and not with pomp and pride as is now-done; for which 
the Lord is wroth, and his anger will be much increased against 
you in times tocome. Should the nobles excuse themselves from 
giving support to the church, and grow cold in their devotions, 
and, perhaps, retake what they had given, it must speedily be 


destroyed.” 
* Thus spoke friar John to the cardinals; who were much as- 


tonished thereat, and would willingly have put him to death, but 
they could not find out any just cause for it. They suffered him 
to live, but confined him a close prisoner ; for he proposed such 
deep questions, and examined so closely the Scriptures, that he 
might perhaps, had he been at liberty, have led the world astray. 
However, many things were seen to happen, which he had foretold 
in prison, and which he proved from the apocalypse. His proofs’ 
saved him sometimes from being burnt; and some of the cardinals 
took compassion on him, and did not oppress him as much as they’ 


might have done.” 


This Friar appears to have had a reach of mind whichdistances 
that of some Prelates and Statesmen of our days. He was 
of opinion that the security of ecclesiastical honors and emolu- 
ments wants no other and can have no better supports, than 
the meckness and becoming conduct of the clergy. He did not. 
hold that they required either the fences of the positive persecu- 
tion of penal laws, or the negative persecution of exclusion 
from civil rights, to guard and protect them. Let the conduct 
of the clergy be worthy of their sacred functions, and they 
need have no apprehensions for their emoluments and honours, 
is a doctrine which was preached at Avignon in the early’ 
part of the fourteenth century; sorry are we to state that the 
pulpit rarely pours out advice so wise and salutary in Protestant 
Britain, in the early part of the nineteenth. | 

Froissart’s accounts of the Tournaments and Justs, which 
were so common in his time, are more minute and particplar,. 
and for that reason more satisfactory, than those which are given 
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byourcompilers. Hedescribes a combat between SirJohn Holland 
and Sir Reginald de Roye, which occurred soon after the 
surrender of the town of Entencga to the Duke of Lancaster; 
and during the Duke's stay there, which we should be inclined 
to transcribe as a specimen, if we could make room for it. 
It may be collected from the relations before us, that the _ 
invasion of England in the reign of Richard II., projected by 
France, could not have been much an object of fear; since. 
we learn that on the scheme being abandoned by the enemys 


¢ Great murmurings were general throughout England. Those 
who wished mischief, said,—* What is now become of our grand en- 
terprises and our valiant captains? Would that oar gallant king Id-. 
ward and his son, the prince of Wales, were now alive! We used. 
to invade France and rebuff our enemies, so that they were afraid to 
shew themselves, or venture to engage us, and, when they did‘ so,” 
they were defeated. What a glorious expedition did our king Ed- 
ward, of happy memory, make, when he landed in Normandy, and 
marched through France. After many battles and other fine exe: 
ploits, he defeated king Philip and the whole power of the French: 
at Crecy, and took Calais before he returned home. . Where are the 
knights and princes of England who can now do such things? Did 
not likewise the prince of Wales, son of this gallant king, make pri- 
2a soner the king of France, and defeat his army at Poitiers, with the 
small force he had, compared with that of king John? In those days 
we were feared, and our renown was spread abroad, wherever chivalry 
was-esteemed ; but at this moment we must be silent, for they know’ 
not how to make war, except on our pockets : for this they are ready 
enough. -Only a child reigns now in France, and yet he has given 
us more alarms than any of his predecessors, and shews good courage 
and inclination to invade us. It was not his fault, but that of his 
advisers, that he did not attempt it. We have seen the time when, if. 
such a fleet had been known to have been collected at Sluys, the good 
king and his sons would have hastened to attack it; but now-a-days 
the nobles are delighted to have nothing to do, and remain in peace ; 
but they will not suffer us to live in quiet, as long as we have any thing 
an our purses. We have seen the time when conquests were made by 
us ‘in France, and no taxes demanded ; but every one was made rich 
from the great wealth which abounded in France. What is become 
of the immense sums which have been raised, as well by taxes as by 
the current revenue? They must have been wasted or purloined. 
We must know how the country is governed, and who are the ad- 
visers. of the king: it is not right that such things be longer unat- 
tended to; for this country is not so rich, nor able to bear the bur- 
dens France does, which abounds in all things. It seems, also, that 
we are weakened in understanding and activity as well as in courage ; 
for we used to know what was. intended by France, and what were: 
its plans, some months before they could execute them, by which we 
were prepared to resist them. Now, we are not only ignorant of 
what is going forward in France, but they are well informed of all 
that passes, though under the seal of secrecy, in our councils, and 
we 
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we know. not whom to blame. But a day must come when all this, 
will be public; for there are secret traitors in the council, and the 
sooner this is inquired into the better: we may delay it so long that 
it will be too late to provide a remedy.’ Such conversations were 
common, not only with knights and squires, but among the in- 

habitants of many of the towns, which placed the realm in much 
danger.’ the 

The martial spirit of the British of this time is sufficiently 
proclaimed by their atchievements : but the interest which they 
took in public affairs is only to be learned from testimonies 
such as we find in the passage just inserted. nll 

The accounts of the remonstrances of the Lords of Aqui- 
taine against the measure of transferring their allegiance from 
the crown of England, and the sketches of the state of Ireland 
with which the historian was furnished when he last visited 
Britain, will be read with great interest as well as profit. The 
information with respect to Ireland at that period may. be 
regarded as the best which is any where to be obtained.—The 
events which led to the catastrophe of the Duke of Glocester 
and that of the illadvised monarch himself, and the elevation 
of the Earl of Derby, which entailed so many calamities on 
England, are related in the usual luminous mode of this 
venerable modern antient, if we may so describe him. | 

We have now travelled (hastily, indeed,) over the vast space 
which this history embraces; which is desultorily but always 
most agreeably, and in parts ably, accurately, and minutely. 
described by this faithful guide. To his work we would 
particularly invite the attention of our younger readers, who- 
are ambitious of excelling in a knowlege of the history of their 
country. When they shall have made themselves acquainted 
with its general bearings, by means of the excellent modera 
compilations of which we. boast, and are proceeding to more 
particular. investigations, no writer. isso. worthy, of their, study. 
as honest old Froissart. Indeed, without a thorough: insight 
into-the times of which he treats, and those which:immediately 
followed, it 1s not possible to obtain satisfactory. and clear 
views of: modern history. Viewing these antient narratives 
not as curious reliques, but as highly useful and: instructive 
performances, we shall again have recourse to the. labours of M. 
de St. Palaye, who had so diligently studied’ them, and by 
whom they were so satisfactorily criticized. This writer, ob- 
serving that Froissart had been accused in France, of. grogs. par- 
tiality to the English, says that, after having read-the:Chronicles. 
with; all the atention of which: he was: capable, he has: not 
been able to discern a single trace of this bias:; and having -on 
the contrary produced numerous-instances of faitness, he thus 


proceeds: eT 
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‘ To these examples, I could add a great number of others 
‘wherein he gives mrich praise, as well to the people as to the lords 
who signalized themselves by their attachment to their country, and 
he neither spares those who had declared themselves against the 
French, nor those who had abandoned them in a cowardly manner. 
In addition to what he says of the fidelity of the Bretons, and of 
the counts de Blois, their legitimate sovereigns, he praises the 
geal with which several lords in Scotland received the French fleet 
went in 1385 to assist them against the English. The earl of 
Douglas, to whom he appears much attached, and in whose castle 
he spent several days in his travels into Scotland, seems to be of this 
number. At the same time he declaims against those whose bad 
faith, and ingratitude, rendered this armament fruitless. He s eaks 
in the strongest terms of the presumption of the duke of Gueldres, 
who dared to declare war against the king of France (Charles VI.) 
in 1387, and of the insolence with which he expressed himself in his 
declaration of war. ‘He applauds the just indignation which induced 
this monarch to march'in person to chastise the pride of this petty 

rince. 7 ; 

: ‘ In short, of all the nations whom he mentions m his history, there 
are but few whom he has not sometimes marked with odious epithets. 
According to him, the Portuguese are passionate and quarrelsome ; 
the Spaniards envious, haughty, and uncleanly ; the Scots perfidious, 
and ungrateful; the Italians assassins, and poisoners; the English 
wain-boasters, contemptuous, and cruel. There is not one trait against 
the French: on the contrary, this brave nation supports itself, ac- 
cording to Froissart, by the vigour and strength of its knighthood, 
which was never so totally overwhelmed by its misfortunes, as not in 
the end to find some marvellous resources in its courage. The his- 
torian also seems to have taken a pride in having been born a French- 
man, by telling us that he owed to this title the good reception which 
a French esquire gave him, when he lodged with him at Ortez. 

¢ It is true, that the king of England, and his son the prince of 
Wales, seem to have been, as long as they lived, the heroes of his 
history ; and that, in the recital of several battles, he is more occupied 
with them than with the king of France. But, where is the French- 
man of candour, who will not find himself forced to give these ptinces 
the utmost praise? Besides, does not our historian render justice 
to the valour and imtrepidity of king Philip de Valois, and of -king 
John? Nothing can surpass the praises he gives as well to the wis- 
domi as to the ability of king Charles V.’ 


Having farther pointed out some defects and objections, to 
which we have alluded in this article, St. Palaye observes that 


‘ All these defects and imperfections do not prevent his chronicle 
from being considered as ane of the most precious monuments of our 
history; and the perusal of it from being as agreeable as instructive 
to those who, not confining themselves to the knowledge of general 
facts, seek in the details of particular events, and of the. usages of 
that period, to develope. the character of mankind, and of the ages 
which have passed. in 
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‘ Froissart was born to transmit to posterity a living picture of an 
age, which preferred the hazard of war to the solid advantages of 
peace; which, amid the intervals of troubles almost continually 
agitating it, found relaxation only in the most tumultuous plea- 
sures. 

‘ Besides the conflicts of so many nations which he relates, and in 
which he describes divers usages respecting the Ban and Arriere Ban, 
the attack and defence of places, fortifications, detachments, skir- 
mishes, orders of battle, artillery, marine, the armour of those on foot, 
atd those on horseback ; we find in this history every thing which 
can excite curiosity with regard to nobility and knighthood, their 
challenges, their deadly combats, tilts, tournaments, entries of princes; 
assemblies, feasts, balls, the dresses of both sexes; so that his chro- 
nicle is a complete body of the antiquities of the fourteenth century. 
Imust own that these details only attract attention from theirown singu- 
Jarity ; they are related without study and without art : it is, in truth, a 
familiar conversation with a man of understanding, who has seen a great 
deal, and tells his story well. Nevertheless, this amiable story-teller 
knows how, at times, and in particular when he speaks of any grand 
event, to unite the majesty of history with the simplicity of a tale. 
Let any one read, among other things, the many battles which he has 
so excellently painted; let him read the recital of the famous battle 
of Poitiers, they will there see in the person of the prince of Wales, a 
hero, far greater by the generosity with which he made use of his 
victory, by his attentions to a conquered prince, and by the respect 
he always paid him, than by those efforts of courage which had made 
bim triumph. Ido not believe there is any thing which can equal 
the sublimity of this morsel of history, nothing which can more in- 
terest the heart and elevate the mind. Others, of a very different na- 
ture, have their value in their simplicity : such is the episode of the 
love of the king of England for the countess of Salisbury; the ten- 
der and affecting recital of which does not yield to she most ingenious 
and best written romances. The historian sometimes takes a gay 
tone; as in the chapter wherein he speaks of the impatience of the 
young king Charles VI. to. receive his new bride ; and in that whereia 

e relates the jokes which this prince made on his uncle, the duke of 
Berry, who, at a time of life not well suiied for love, married a 


young wife,’ 


How much more satisfactory and really instructive are the 
reflections which ptoceed from the excellent sense and judg- 
ment of Froissart, than the affected observations with which 
a’ false refinement and a parade of philosophy have in mo- 
dern timés frequently encumbered the page of history! In 
some of the happy parts of this performance, we behold copious 
information, a strict-regard: to truth, and a mind free from 
bias, which fanaticism does not blind nor party spirit mislead, 
strongly combining to the production of an accomplished his- 
torian; atid we perceive that slight is the aid which is derived 


from the study of the admirable rules of Greek and Latin critics. 
The 
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The finished modern historian is probably the most successful 
when he writes from the fulness of his subject, and when these 
rules are least influentia! on his thoughts. Jo 
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Art. Il. Travels in South America, during the Years 1801, 1802, 
1803, and 18043 containing a Description of the Captain 
Generalship of Caraccas, and an Account.6f the Discovery, Con- 
quest,. Topography, Legislature, Commerce, Finance, 


Natural Productions of the Country, with a View of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Spaniards and the native Indians. By 
F. Depons, late Agent to the French Government at Caraccas. 
Translated from the French. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11.418. Boards: 
Longman and Co. 1807. | ‘ 


a HE tract of country, which M. Depons here describes, 
* extends from the Equator through twelve degrees of 
north latitude, and through thirteen degrees of longitude, viz. 
from 62° to 75° west from the meridian of Paris; including 
the provinces of Venezuela, Varinas, Maracaibo, Cumana, 
Spanish Guiana, and the island of Margarita. He gives to it 
the name of The Eastern part of Terra-firma; and without 
hesitation he maintains that no other part of America can be 
compared with it, either in point of fertility of soil or in the 
number and richness of its productions: among which are 
cacao, indigo, tobacco, sugar, coffee, vanilla, wild cochineal, 
a variety of woods, barks, and plants for dying; gumns, resins, 
balsams ‘and medicinal oils ; sarsaparilla, sassafras, liquo- 
rice, squills, storax, cassia, aloes, quinquina, numerous 
herbs, roots, and barks, for medicinal purposes ; a great many 
different kinds of trees, timber fit for building and the 
manufacture of ornamental furniture, horned cattle, horses, 
deer, sheep innumerable, &c. &€ He makes it appear that 
no description even tolerably correct has heretofore been given 
of this extensive tract of country, a circumstance which in 

course renders this publication the more interesting. 
_ In the first Chapter, which is chiefly historical, the author 
informs us that Ferdinand and Isabella, in order to reconcile 
themselves to their own consciences in seizing’ countries 
discovered and to be discovered, and to give that practice the 
semblance at least of right, obtained a bull from Pope Alex- 
ander I. empowering them to make such usurpations for 
the sake of propagating the christian religion; and that 
from the date of the said bull, the Spanish conquests in 
America were regarded more as crusades. than as military 
expeditions. The government of Spain, he says, warmly 
embraced a system.which they have never abandoned, viz. to 
| refrain 
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refrain from eniploying force against the Indians, till every 
moral atid pérsaasive means had been tried in-vain. ‘It has 
always been thé desire of the Spanish Monarchs to make the 
conversion of the Indians to Christianity precede. their subs 
jugation ; and in consequence of this plan, which has never 
beet violated, ‘but without the knowlege and agamst the 
will of the. King, Columbus on his..second voyage ‘catried 
with Him two friars, in order to sow the first seeds: of the 
faith in-the island of ‘St. Domingo ;’—a circumstance in which 
the sending of missionaries to the new world originated... - 
We cannat allow, however, that these assertions are in- 
titled to credit: for it is well known that the Spaniards made 
their conquests and establishments.in America. with greater 
cruelty than any other people in Europe. What right had 
they in the first place to impose their faith on the Indians, 
and afterward, when, as they supposed, they had ‘made 
christians of them, to subjugate them; and what exclusive 
claim had any christian Prince to territory in Amierica ? 
Their whole conduct towards the natives of that country wag 
a. system of robbery and plunder, carried on under pious 
frands and religious pretences. ‘The kings of Spain, and their 
subjects, were not lured to that hemisphere by any disinterest- rf 
ed’ wish of promoting the glery of the divine’ Majesty, or the , 2 
salvation of the Indians, but by the thirst of gold and silver, 
and by an inordinate désire of enriching theniselves at the 
expence even, if necessary, of every moral and religious duty. 
Neither were they the only pedple, who practiséd ‘such hy- 
pocrisy, and concealed their real avaricious intentions under 
the cloak of sanctity ‘and religion : for in the Virginian charters 
granted by James [. of England to the London and Plymouth 
companies, we find language that was manifestly. borrowed 
from the crusaders, and could be justified only by the madness 
of fanaticism. The first of these chartters..tells us that 
certain persons therein nanied, and others, besought the king 
to grant them his ‘licence to deduce colonies” into such parts 
of America as, lying between thirty four and forty-five 
degrees of northern latitude, did either alréady appertain to 
the king, or at least were not in the possession of any other 
christian prince 3 and that the king: greatly commended atid 
graciously accepted their desires for the furtherance of 4 
work which might tend to the glory of the divine Majesty, in 
propagating the christian religion. For this purpose, he gave 
them leave to rob and plunder every human being- within 
3 eleven degrees of latitude across that continent, except christian 
princes ; allowing them to work for their own profit all ‘mines 
: of gold, silver, and copper, on their payitig ‘to Kim's fifth: 
7 part 
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part of.the siver and gold, and a fifteenth part of the copper. 
In the third or last of these charters, a pretext, which is. 
enough to make us shudder on reading it, was advanced for 

establishing these colonies, viz. the old state plea of promoting 
the glory of God; while the real motive on the part of the ad- 
venturers, who went out under the controul and man ent 
of those two companies, was the hope of establishing a 
lucrative trade, and on the part of the Crown the expecta- 
tion of enriching itself by the discovery of mines of gold and 
silver. 

That the government of France was also led to make. its 
first establishments in Acadia by avaricious motives, and a 
desire of precious metals, may be inferred from the very names 
which they gave to places, and which remain to this -day; such 
as’ Cape doré, La riviere des mines, &c. &c. 

- ‘Lo proceed. “M. Depons gives this short description of the 
Captain -Generalship of Caraccas : 


_ © The country which I have undertaken to describe, is that which 
forms the captain-generalship of Caraccas. It comprehends the pro- 
vince of Venezuela in the centre, the government of Maracaibo on. 
the west, Guiana on the south, the government of Cumana on the 
rt) ¢ast, and the island of Margaretta on the north east. 
| ¢ This province is bounded by the sea on the north, from the 75th 

degree of west longitude from the meridian of Paris, to the 62d, 
_ that is to say, all the extent from the Cape de la Vela, to the point 

of Megilones or Paria; on the east, likewise, by the sea, from the 
12th to. the 8th degree of north latitude. Dutch Guiana and Peru 
bound it on the south, and the kingdom of St. Fe on the west.” 


' - In his cherographical particulars, the author introduces an ac- 
count of timber for building, &c. but it is conveyed in too ge- 
neral terns for specific information. For example; he thus 
speaks of timber for ship-building : 


“¢ The mountains of Venezuela produce the same kinds of wood ag 
thé Antilles, besides a great many others which are peculiar to them. 
The vast forests which cover them would be capable of furnishing, 
for ages, the most extensive ship-yards, with an abundant supply of 
timber, if the roughness of the mountains did not render the labour 
of cutting and conveyance too difficult and tgo expensive for a country, 
whose navigation does not receive sufficient encouragement to enable 
it to. support its own expence. bakit ae | 

“© It 18 twenty years since the king ordered arrangements to be. 
made in the province of Cumana for the felling of wood to supply 
his Euyopean arsenals. This work did not last long ; but it did not 
céase so much ‘on atcount of any scarcity’ of. wood, as on account of 
the jmmense expences which accompany every. indertaking in which 

the king is concerned. When an occasion of this kind-presents it- 
self, every overseer always forms, and very frequently realizes, schemes 
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of making his fortune, in consequence of which the state is often. 
ruined by the operations which enrich individuals. 

© Allthe timber which is conéumed in the poft for the refitting, , 
and even for the building of vessels, is transported by the rivers of 
Toeuyd.aiid Yaraqui, to Porto Cabello, situated fifteen leagues to. 
the windward. uo J poe ys 

¢ A little more to the windward of the mouth of the Tocuyo, in, 

the latitudes of the small Tucacas islands, the proximity of wood 
facilitates the establistiment of yards, but the. want of demand causes, 
that resource tobe neglected. At Maracaibo, they use for build. 
ing, timber of superior quality to that of Terra Firma; accordingly 
the yards of that city are constantly busy ; and would be still more 
so, if the bar’permitted the egress of ships of a larger size.’ - 


M. Depons does not insert the respective latitudes of 
some of the ports, mouths of rivers, &c. in, his chorography. 
of these provinces;—a material omission, which he ought 
to have particularly avoided, since he tells us that no 
tolerably correct account of them had ever been published. 
He-observes that the ports in the province of Caraccas are so 
constantly exposed: to rolling seas and: monstrous billows, 
which: though not occasioned by the winds are extremely. 
dangerous, that the road of Porto-Cabello is the only place , 
which affords a safe retreat to. shipping. 

In speaking, of the population of the eastern part of Terra, 

Kisma, he allows that, after the most diligent researches, he 
has not. been. able to procure a correct statement: but he 
gives a concise approximation to it, with the reasons for the 
amount not being much greater than it actually is: 


‘, Thus, after all the information I have endeavoured“to procure, 
I am.authorised to allow ; ; oa 


ley | Hy Souls. 
To the Province of Venezuela,. including Varina, & 

_ population of —- - -. - ss 500,000 
i "Po the Government of Maracaibo = ° 100,000 
- ‘To that ef Cumana ] - . - - (80,000 
To Spatish Guiana / - : -- = , 34,000° 
To.the isle of Margaretta =~ ~ = 14,000 
: Total e - _ @ - 728,c00 


_£ In this population the whites are computed at two-tenths, the 
slaves at three, the descendants of freedmen at four, and the Indians 
compose the remainder. ate 

This population, upon a soil whose fertility and extent might, - 
siot orily subsist: but enrich a hundred times the‘number, is certainly 
extremely moderate. That the portion of Europeans which it con- 

tains may not appear inconsiderable on a comparative view, reflect only, 
on the small population of the mother country from which it is sup- 
plied 5 
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plied ; on the vast: possessions of the Spaniards abroad, whic: are 
acttled by emigration from the mother country ; on the national pas- 
ston for money, which attracts to Mexico and Peru all the Spaniards 
whom avarice tempts from Europe; on the imaginary misfortune at- 
tached to the provinces of Caraccas, because, to men whose darling 
object is bullion, it only affords the slow periodical and diversified 
productions of a land which demands ‘toil and perseverance } and, 
finally; oni the restrictions which the Spanish government are obliged 
to impose wpon the passage of Europeans tothe West Indies, in or- 
der to prevent the depopulation of the ancient territories.’ 


Notwithstanding this population, which we are told is not 
more than a hundredth part of that which the extent of that 
tract of country and the fertility of its soil might not only subsist 
but even enrich, it appears frdm page 317 that the total 
number of the forces, including troops of the line, artillery, 
and militia, destined for its defence, amounts only to 13,059. 

An account is quoted from Dr. Miguel Joseph Sanz, ree 
specting the education of the Creoles, which M. Depons says 
exhibits all the characters of truth, with somewhat: too dark-a 
colouring to the features. It is interesting as illustsative of : 
_ theirs manners, moral conduct, and customs : . 


** No sooner,’’ observed this new Lycurgus of Venezuela, in his 
discourse on public education, ‘ No sooner does the child discover 
the first feeble efforts of intellect, than he is sent to school, where hé 
learns to read books replete with ridiculous and extravagant tales, 
frightful miracles, and a superstitious devotion reduced to certain ex- 
ternal forms, by which he is disciplined to hypocrisy and imposture.—~ 
Far from instructing him in those primary duties, from which all 
others are derived, by impressing his tender heart with a deep sense 
of the greatness, the power, the goodness, and the justi¢e of the 
supreme Being, the creator of all things, so as to inspire him with 
truly Christian maxims, his father is contented, and thinks he has 
discharged his duty, provided the child knows certain forms of prayet 
by rote, recites the rosary, wears a scapulary, and performs cettain 
other external acts of the Christian ritual, which, allowing them to be 
in themselves good, pious, and devout, are, however, by no means syf> 
ficient to make him a good Christian, or a virtuous man. Instead of 
teaching their children what they owe to God, to themselves, and to 
their neighbours, they sufferthem to engage in every kind of danger- 
ous amusement, without paying the smallest attention to the society 
which they frequent. Instead of precepts of morality, they inculcate 
certain points of pride and vanity which lead them to abuse the privileges 
of their birth, because they do not know the objects for which they 
were conferred. ‘There are few of the youth of Cataccas who do 
not pretend to a pre-eminence in rank, and foolishly, pride them*+ 
selves in having a grandfather an alferex, an uncle an. aleaide, a 
brother a monk, or a relation a priest. | 

‘s These failings, which arise entirely from education, breed aniz 
fmosities. among families, and make the citizens deceitful and ire 
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rational. There can be no sincerity, peace, attachment nor cons 
fidence in a country, where every one makes it the object of his 
particular study,to be distinguished above others.by his birth and 
vanity ; where, instead of inspiring children with a just emulation of 
the virtues of their distinguished countrymen, and with a horror of 
the vices and crimes of the wicked, they are taught, or, at least, hear, 
rothing from the mouths of their parents, but, whether Peter be 
not as. noble as Anthony ; that the family of Jolin has sueh, or such 
a blemish ; that when.a marriage took place in this family, that of 
Diego went into mourning. Sucli puerile conversations.banish every 
manly sentiment from the heart, powerfully influence manners, create 
divisions between families, keep up a spirit of distrust, and break 
the bonds of charity, which are the very foundation and ‘ebject of 
society. a / 43 “4 3 A ae 
— © The system of education,” continues Dr. Sanz, *is generally 
had at Caraccas.. Before a child is yet able to pronounce hié al- 
phabet with propriety, to read what he is yet too young ‘to under- 
stand, or scribble a little with his pen, they put into his hands the 
mmar of Nebrija, without Spasidering that, unable to #peak his 
native language, to read, write, or calculate, it is ridiculous to put 
him to the Latin language, or to make him apply to the study of the 
sciences which are taught at the university : for the child is exposed 
in* society to many mortifications and even to contempt, notwith« 
standing the gratification his vanity may receive from those showy 
literary badges which announce him a doctor. Is it not really 
pitiful to see a'student, after becoming pale and emaciated by several 
years attcndance. at the higher seminaries, incapable-of expressing 
Pimelf with precision in his native language, of writing a letter, or 
even marking the accents with tolerable correctness?” =? 
__ & This is a palpable evil, and requires no proof.—Nay, what is 
still more surprizing, these scholars obstinately contend, that to ac- 
quire a grammatical knowledge of their mother tongue and to read 
and write. it correctly, is but a wanton sacrifice of time. 
_. This .precipitation in their studies arises from a natural ardour 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and a want of method to direct it. 
Boys, who have prematurely commenced the study of the Latin lan« 


_. guage and the liberal sciences, before they are taught their native 
tongue-or the common. rules of arithmetic, return with reluctance 


after they grow up, to those studies which they neglected in their 
youth. They. fancy the whole circle of the sciences are contained in 
the Latin, grammar.of Nebrija, the philosophy of Aristotle, the in+ 
stitutes of Justinian, the Curia Philippica, and the theological writings 
of Gonet aud Larraga. If they can make extracts from these works, 
gay mass, display the doctor’s badge, or appear in the dréss of a priest 
er monk, they are then sufficiently accomplished for’ any line or pros 
fesaion. Decency, however, in their opinion, debars them from’ agri- 
cultural pursuits, and enjoins them to tréat the mechanical arts with 
sovereign, cagtempt, If they wear the military dress, it is merely out 
i 


of ostentation ; if they make bad translations from the French, they 
C 


corrupt the Spanish language. Some take, up the profession of t 
law, merely to gain a livelihood; others enter into holy orders 
to 
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to acquire importance ; and some there are who take the vow of po- 
verty for the express purpose of being sectired against it. ‘There 
is scarcely a person of any distinction, but pretends tobe a military 
officer, without having paid any ‘attention to those qualificatichs 
which are indispensable for the--prefession of arms. There is not 
one, whether originally white, or become'sé by generation, who 1s 
not ambitious of becoming a lawyer, ‘a priest or a monk. ‘Those 
whoée pretensions are not so great, wish at least to be notaries, 
sctiveners, or clerks, or to be attached to some religious community, 
as lay-brothers, pupils, or foundlings,. ‘I'hus the fields are deserted, 
whilst their fertility reproaches our inactivity. ‘Ihe’ laborious hus- 
bandman is an object of contempt. Ever; one wishes to be a 
gentleman, to lead an idle life, addicted“‘to the frightful vices of 
luxury, gaming, ehicane and calumny. ~ It is thus that law suits 
are multiplied, the wicked thrive, the good are discouraged, and evety 


thing goes to wz¢ck. 


«¢ It is the want of a cultivated understanding which makes pcople 
persevere in errorg so prejudicial to their felicity. Ifthey knew that 
no work,is more agreeable to God than what tends to thé preserva- 
tion of his wotship, their own good, and that of their neighbours, 
the prebends, which are founded for saying mass, the endowments 
made for eelebrating the festivals of saints with drums ‘and bonfires, 
thé pious contributions made for ridiculous processions and noisy ree 
velry, the expences incurred in blazoning their armorial ensigns for 
escorts and funeral pomp, and other liberal distributions, whieh, not- 
withstanding they are of a religious nature, and spring from the best 
intentious, yet are by no means indispensable—I say the amount of 
all those expenditures would be appropriated to the use of s¢hools, to 
the liberal support of good teachers capable of inspiring youth be- 
times with religious and political maxims. From such a course of 
education might be expected wise magistrates, enlightened citizens, 
who, not abusing authority, in order to flatter their passions, nor 
religion in order to conceal their ignorance under the veil of hypo- 
crisy and superstition, nor power, nor riches in order to oppress the 
poor, would become the ornament of society, and the active pro 
moters of public prosperity. We see convents and fraternities with 
Immense endowments, and very rich images ; priests with prebends 
invested with 10, 20, 30 and 4o thousand dollars. Who without in- 
dignation can behold in this province all property without exception 
subject to ecclesiastic and monastic rents, whilst not the smallest 
provision is made for the payment of the teachers who publicly 
instruct the rising generation in the principles of the religion which 
they profess, and in the duties which are incumbent on them as men, 
and as subjects ? eth | 7 

‘¢ The misfortune which arises from giving youth an education 
which disposes them to enter into holy orders is equally to be ia- 
mented. The parents of those children who do not become priests, 
monks, or friars, though they have not previously examined whether 
nature has designed them for either of these vocations, feel themselves 
thiserably mortified at the disappointment. Without any other rea- 
son or motive but that they have been bred in some convent, or have 
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in some capacity or other served.in a church, they get themselves or- 
dained, or take the vows, merely to gratify their parents, or because 
they cannot resist the taste which, from the habits of education, they 
have contracted for that kind of life. ‘Thus the number of privileged 
persons is multiplied, and the rest of the citizens are overcharged 
with prebends, fees, and rents, which are founded for the subsist« 
ence of ecclesiastics, besides other duties and contributions, from 
which their profession is exempted.” 


'_M. Depons remarks that the monarchs of Spain, in conser 
quence of the bull of the r4th May, 1493, considered them- 
selves as intitled to exercise over countries discovered, or to 
be discovered, an authority still more extensive:than that which 
is derived from ordinary conquest ; and they not only gave laws 
to their acquired territories in the new world,;‘but even took 

ossession of the lands as if they had not been inhabited, 
The following ‘reasons, assigned by many Spanish writers 
for, and in vindication of this practice, are not only in op- 

osition to natural justice and common sense, but are also 
truly. disgraceful to christians: viz. *¢ because these same 
Indians were s0 barbarous, so gross, and so savage, that they 
ecarcely merited to be placed in the rank of men; and that it 


‘ was necessary, that some. one should undertake to. goyern, 
“protect, and instruct them; so that, conducted to a humane, 


civil, social, and polite life, they might be worthy to receive 


the faith and to embrace the christian religion.” 


. .The author’s observations on the cultiyation of cacao, 
indigo, cotton, coffee, tobacco, the sugar-cane, and the 
making of sugar, seem to be sufficiently explicit and instruc- 
tive. He speaks of it, however, as matter of astonishment 
that, in the most beautiful country in nature, which he sup- 
poses Terra-Firma to be, where every. thing concurs to 
promote luxuriance of vegetation, the plantations should be 


so inconsiderable in point of magnityde ; and that on a soil 
two hundred times less spacious, incomparably less watered 


and less fertile, and with not more than one half of the white 


population, the, French haye succeeded in raising at Str. 
Domingo ten. times more produce than is obtained at this day 
in the. vagt provinceg of Caraccas. He thus. assigns the 
principal causes .of this inferiority of cultivation : . 


‘ist. The mass of mortgages, with which every estate ig 
more 6r less burthened. > ee 

2d. Pious legacies and donations.’ Pays 
. 3d. The habitual residence of the Planters in the cities. 
_ ath... The restriction of the management of the plantations 
to nezraes, mulattos, and sometimes to whites of the Ca- 
asics. se 
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 gth. and last. The fault of not introducing negroes, their 
direct importation having never been allowed to the Spa- 
niards. 2 aaa crear | | 
_ «Hig observations towards the close of the first volume,: and 
the end of Chapter vii., on the means of encouraging Agriculs 
ture, appear sensible and judicious. sage SAG 
In the eighth chapter, treating of the commercial system 
of Spain with regard to its colonies, and its commerce with 
the eastern part of Zerra-Firma, the author gives fol - 
lowing concise account of the establishment of the. French 
in America, and of their colonial system, which was fouttded 
in true wisdom and sound policy : ; 


¢ It-was at this time that the French, governed by the last king 
who knew how to make his country respected, and who was adviset 
by Colbert, the most able and virtuous,of ministers, thought seri- 
ously of forming solid establishments ian America. A, friend to the 
arts, a protector of manufactures, an enthusiast in regard to agricul- 
ture, this monarch formed a plan for connecting the mother country 
with the colonies ; and he was careful not to take as a model, the 
-conduct of Spain towards her colonial possessions. .Colbertconceiv- 
ed that nature had established between France and America, @ 
reciprocity of wants, which should forma reciprocity of exchanges 
advantageous to the French of both hemispheres ; ,their political and 
commercial relations were fixed upon this basis, the most solid that 
imagination can suggest. 9 ec? 
‘ In exchange for the protection granted by government, a strict 
obligation was imposed on the colonies to supply their wants by con- 
suming exclusively the productions of France, and to devote their 
produce exclusively to their commerce with the mother country. But 
the absolute exemption from duties of every thing imported from 
France, and the very trivial duties imposed on colonial. produce, ren- 
dered these restrictions preferable to a free commerce with all na- 
tions ; for in that case, the French commerce, less assured of ree 
imbursement, would not have made those considerable advances to 
which the colonies.are indebted for their increase. The royal trea- 
sury took no part in the regulation of these distant possessions; the 
French government reserved to itself all the advantages of commerce. 
The freedom from duties extended not only to the departure from 
France, and entrance into the colonies, ‘but also to those ‘articles 
which the commerce of the mother country received from foreign 
parts into France, for the destination of thé cclonies. - Thus, foreign 
as well as national merchandize, which formed the cargoes of French 
vessels, were at the same price in the colonies as in the manufac- 
tories, with the sole addition of freight, and of moderate profits to 
the French merchant who made the Bioment. % 

¢ By this excellent policy, which so other country has had the 
courage, the generosity, or the wisdom fully to imitate, the French 
. Colonies became general marts for ‘all the other European esta- 
blishments ; in particular for py. Spanish settlements which were 
a4 in 
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in their neighbourhood, and on which they bordered in numerous 

inte. ‘peek bis aie I . 

¢ If the revolution has for an’ instant suspended this secondary 
commerce, the return of ordér, and the same regulations, will) na- 
turally re-establish it.: ey | Fedele 

‘ The extreme moderation of duties on produce, as_ well at their 
embarkation from the colonies, as at their arrival in France, and ex- © 
tending even to their re-exportation for other countries, € porte in the 
hands of French commerce, the exclusive sale of colonial produce in 
the different markets of Europe. 

‘The English, the only competitors to be apprehended,.on re- 
ceiving’their sugar in London, are oppressed with a duty of eighteen 
per cent. more than is paid in France on colonial produce. They 
must, therefore, become losers in foreign ports, where the French 
merchants are scontented with moderate profits. To this wise 
arrangement, also, was the French commerce indebted for the pre- 
ponderance it had attained. It will obtain it anew, as soon as the ~ 
abundance of colonial productions shall give to these speculations their 
ancient range.” 


‘Chap. ix. is employed on an account of the administration 
of revenue and taxes in Caraccas, which appears to ‘be suf- 
ficiently full, specific, and particular. At page 150, we have 
this brief statement of the receipts and expenditures in the 
intendency of this Country: ewey | 


¢ Statement of the Receipts and Expences in the whole District of 
wade, the Intendancy of Caraccas... 























Fes —" Nett receipts E f 

Years, of all the — kind. Balance. , 

| taxes. —, me Tn favour.) Against. .. - 

Hard Dollars. | Hard Dollars. |Hd. Dol.|Hard Dol. 

1793 | 13t2188E |. 13035833) | 1953653 
¥794.| 1561931 =| 1639900 f° 77969 ~ 
3795.| 1443056 | 1549874 (| 106817 
1796 | —1389%04 | | 1049247 340565 | 

1797 | 1140788 1886563 745475 





* Note. In this account are not included the receipts ‘from bulls, 
which annually produce.26,000 hard dollars, .nor those from the ex- 
clusive sale of tobacco, which- amount, deducting all charges, to 
700,000 hard dollars a year.’ » | fp SE yh tae B 


The 1oth chapter is chiefly topographical, containing a | 
description of the towns. Here M. Depons has intfoduced 
into geography’ the. eastern part of Terra- Firma, y 
giving .the latitudes and longitudes of the principal’ places. 
—His. remarks;on Spanish Guiana, and the river Oronoko, | 
though perhaps. more correct than any that have yet.been 
published, are:-not sufficiently descriptive, satisfactory, and 

a bts “"* “gomplete, 
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complete, to pive that tract of country and that river correct - 
situations in geography.—He is certainly but a lame military 
chorégtapher ; for he speaks of a variety of forts: without 
des¢ribing their form, magnitude, or position; without-mens- 
tioning the materials of which they are composed ; and 
without stating whether their situations are judiciously chosen — 
‘for covering the communications between different parts of | 
that country, for protecting navigation, commerce, &¢. 5. for 
overawing the natives, or for security against sudden attacks. 
He takes no notice of any commanding or advantageous - 
positions, that might be occupied with good effect in either 
assaulting or defending it; and his naval information as to 
soundings, anchorages, &c. 8c. is equally defective, ne 
M. Depons professes to make truth, which is unquestion- 
ably the eye of narrative and history,’ the object of his at- 
tention in these travels, rather than ornament. He allows 
that the religious system of the Indians is so involved in 
superstition, that he has not been able to unravel it: a circum — 
stance which may account for his relating some particulars of ~~ 
them that are scarcely credible, but which, if true, distinguish _ 
them widely from the tribes in the northern parts of America. — 
As to their worshipping the Devil, the fact is‘ that they had 
no notions of a hell or a Devil till they were visited by | 
Europeans, and imbibed those ideas from priests and mise 
sionaries. All of them, however, had some belief. in what 
they called the Great Spirit, who was omnipotent, and in the 
immortality of the soul; and. many of them even supposed that 
the soul’ and the body would live again together. This latter 
sentiment of nature’ ,was common'to the vulgar in every 
. country in the antient hemisphere, before thé promulgation of 
christianity, but was much obscured by the idle reasonings of 
philosophers. The gospel did not create the opinion: ‘it 
only elucidated the subject by removing the obscurity with 
which it-had been enveloped ; and when it ‘is mentioned in 
the New Testament that.our Saviour brought life and immortae 
lity to light through his gospel, the verb gutiCw is used, ‘which | 
does not signily to create a new sentiment, or to convey to the. 
mind for the first time an idea of which it had previously no 
notion, but 0 clear up or throw light ‘ona sudject or’ doctrine 
already existing. att ORE 4a! : | 
M. Depons also seems to conclude too precipitately that the 
Indians are destitute of intellectual:powers. © ‘Their: indolence, 
inactivity, and apparent passiveness, arise out of their having 
but few desires to be indulged, and but few wants to be ‘satisfi- 
ed. Their natural capacities are equal to those‘of other men’; 
and the instances of Joseph Brant, and others, clearly shew 


that, 
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that, when they are accustomed to goctal life, they are not 
deficient in either activity or talents. . We must allow, how- 
ever, that the author appears to have made facts his ‘principal 
guides.in this performance, which contains a large pottion of 
useful matter:-but it is,not conveyed in a. very attrattive 
form ; nor,cao the translation be praised for uniform. elegance 


aod polish 7 i ah ; : Glen. 
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Art. II. Transactions of the Society instituted at London for. the 

” Encouragement of Aris, Manufactures, and Commerce, with Premiums 
offered in the Year 1806. Vol. XXIV. 8vo. pp. 230. 108. 6d. 
Boards. “White, Becket, &c. * 1806. SR pets | 


WN in the conclusion of our article on the twenty-third 

| volume of the- proceedings of this Society, (see M.R. 
Vol. 53. N.S. p. 363) we intimated that. their Transactions 
were printed. with a needless waste of paper, and that the 
matter could easily be exhibited in a more compressed form, 
we had not the least knowlege of their having adopted this 
economical plan, and that a volume had actually been publish- 
ed which in this respect was accommodated to our, idea. 
Perhaps, however, with the reduction of the bulk, a decrease 
in ptice ought to have taken place; and. 10s. 6d. should 
not be charged for a thin volume, the new matter of which is 
contained in 163 pages: but it is stated that the Society have | 
adopted a less expensive mode of editing their Transactions, 
and still sell them at a high price, in order to obtain a larger 
sum for rewarding merit in different branches of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. While we approve of this inteation, 
we cannot help speculating on the possibility of farther. 
‘augmenting the funds of the Society, by substituting some 
honorary reward for gentlemen and persons of considerable 
fortune, in lieu of the large gold medal: but on this subject 
we shall content ourselves with a slight suggestion. Weare | 
persuaded that the medal is often voted to gentlemen to 
whom the value of the gold is no object, and who would be 
equally gratifed by. a small emblematic device, appended. as a 
badge ot scientific merit to the button-hole with a sibbon,. like 
the French Croix. de St. Louis. , , 

In the List of Premiums offered by the Society for the, Year 
806, a-variety of dasiderata are exhibited, to indyge she in- 
genious to experimental exestion.;.and, if only..a.few..ef the 
‘objects specified be obtained, some benefit will be rendered to 
the community. : wiibac'ot gout, wed 
The papers are arranged as. usual. under,the, heads of 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Polite Arts, Magufactures,, Mechan- 
_4cs, and Colonies and Trade. a 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Thig class commences with letters from John Christian 
Curwen, Esq. M. P. of Workington-Hall, Cumberland, on dis 
culture of Carrots, and on applying them as food for Cattle, and on 
bis Drill Horse-boe. The'soil on which Mr, Curwen raised his 
carrot Crop was a stiff loam, partaking in a great measure of 
clay ; he details his method of preparing the ground, of sowitg 
the seed, and of taking up the roots ; and he informs us that, 
from an’ acre and a rood, he obtained 829 Winchester bushéls, 
equal to 4143, stone (of 14 pounds). If estimated at Od. ‘per 
stone, (the price of oats at that time,) this carrot crop was 
worth to him 1031.3 in proof of which he adds: 2 


¢ Each,working horse in my employ is allowed 8ib. of oats per 
day. One half-was taken away, and supplied by aa equal weight of 
¢arrots, and this was continued while they lasted. ‘The general opi- 
ar was, that the horses improved in their condition upon this 

00g.7— ” hatin: ssh, 0s 

~ “€ In this trial, an acre of carrots waé equal in food to 29 of eats, 
allowing 60 Witchestér bushels of oats per acre, and at three stone 
the bushel. On taking up the carrots a small piece was cut-érom the 
top of each, to prevent it from vegetating, and these were immediately 
used. The remainder. were piled in rows two feet thick, and five 
feet high, leaving a space between each row for a free circulation of 
air. I do not doubt but that they would keep in this way for a 
length of time. I have always made immediate use of them, as old 
oats are more valuable than new, and morcover, the saving of oats is 
in itself a matter of much import.’ 


It is also justly remarked that * Whatever system can 
multiply the produce of one acre into that of two or more, 
is I conceive, an object to a country where the consumption 
of the first necessary of life exceeds what is at present produc- 
¢d within the empire.’ Mr. Curwen’s bailiff and groom 
certify the success .of the experiment, and assert that ‘the 
saving of oats was 58 Winchester bushels per week, by the 
use of carrots, upon the food of 76 horses.’ , 

- The aceount of this gentleman’s Method of feeding Cows 
during the winter season, with the view to provide poor persons 
and children with milk at that time, isa still more. interesting 
communication. He not only combats the prevailing opinion 
that daries in summer are more profitable than in winter, but 
labours to establish a contrary fact... Thirty cows fed with 
green food and chaff, boiled and mixed with refuse grain and 
otl-cake, gave 200 ‘quarts. per day, of 40,000 quarts in 200 
days ; which, if all had been sold. at ad. per quart,,would t:ave 
amounted to 2331.68. 8d. The sum actually produced for 
new gud skimmed milk was 320], 7s. gid, and for calves 44). 
a | | i as making 
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making in all 364l. 7s. sid. without estimating the value of 
the manure.: ‘The clear.profit is stated at 1511. 173.53. > 
* Unaided by the annexed plate, it will not be ;easy.ta.give 
2 clear explanation of. Mr. Cuswen’s Drill, Herse:-Hoe, or. Weed 
Harrow: but, from the certificates which accompany his 
second letter, this. instrument appears to answer well in clear- 
ing drilled corn from weeds, and in alga the roots of the 

corn with fresh soil,.. A man and boy, with one Horse, cau : 
clear seven .acres per. day, and the implement can be s0 

directed. as.to prevent its injuring the grain. . ve pe art 

.» Mr. Charles Waistell,. of. High Holborn, has communi- 

cated an account of a Drill Hoe Harrow, which is mentioned 

in high terms as facilitating the drill culture of turnips; and 

‘the. superiority of this’ mode over the broadcast method is 
now supposed to be so completely ascertained, that the 

Society consider it unnecessary to offer farther premiums for 

the comparative culture of turnips. a on tig ah 

‘Ax.subsequent paper, by Charles Layton, Esq. of Redham | 





Hall, in Norfolk, .seems indeed to ascertain this point. Hig 
experiment was: fairly made on an extent of 20 statute acres, 
accurately dividedinto tea equal parts, and alternately sown with 
Pornips by drill and broadcast. Sixteen perches of thedrilled crop ry 
weighed 1 ton, r9cwt., Do. of the broadcast 1 ton, 14cwt. 4st. 
To this memoir on Turnips must be added the paper of 
Mx. Ji Dean, of Exeter, on preserving this useful root in the 
winter season. His mode consists of sowing early in June, 
drawing the largest plants in October without injuring the leaves | 
or roots, and then placing them close to each other on the grass 
in the orchard, in the same position in which they grew. ] 
Their leaves, it is said, preserved them from external injury, 
while their tap roots threw out fibres into the grass. 
On the improvement of Waste-Land, we. are presented with 
details; by Richard Phillips, Esq. of T'yn-y-Rhos, near Ose 
westry.. After a brief historical and topographical sketch of 
the district in which these. improvements are made, Mr. P. 
specifies his processes in recovering ninety acres froma state 
of waste ; and as he is extending his exertions, he concludes 
with expressing a hope, should he be permitted to live another 
year and enjoy his usual health, of seeing 148 acres, which 
very lately were almost entirely unproductive, covered with 
rich harvests, and adorned with thriving plantations. ‘fhe 
gold medal was properly adjudged: to. Mr. P., for makin 
golden harvests spring where none appeared before. “ : 
Another: paper follows on the same subject, from Mr. 
William Cheetman, of Mellor- Moor, near Chapel-in-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire. The parcel of land. on which Mr. C. commenced 
his 
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his :operations consisted of 11 acres of uninclesed waste ; 
and after his success in this. instance, he ptoceeded to 
purehase and improve 88 contiguons.acres. His experiments 
were as profitable to himself. as they are instructive to the 
ublieni aowei Tie mests Bin giatkecmtdaet: Qrae roan 
. Ina communication from J. G. Calthrop, Eeq: of: Gosbertons 
Lincolnshire, an account is given of the Cultivation of Spring 
Wheat. The grain was:sown between, the 25th of March and 
the 6th of April, on 82 A. 14 :P..and reaped:between the r8t.. 
and 14th of September. The produce is stated. to have 
been 440 quarters (which is considerably more than § quarters 
per acre) and to have yielded 10681. La 
A short paper from: Mt. John Shuckford Wade, of Benhall, in 
the county of Suffolk, relates to the planting of Osiers;, the advan- 
tages from which are now so clearly proved that the Society- 
purpose to discontinue their premium:: ; The profit arising from 
an acre of well managed osiers is said to be 10). peragnum. .. 
-. The last paper in this class contains Remarks ‘on Pruning 
Fir Trees, by Mr. Robert’Salmon, of Woburn,: Bedfordshires, 
accompanied by.an engtaving, illustrative of the advantages of . 
the method which ‘he recommends. : Persons who.;have.made 
trials of English Fir timber: do not speak highly of its quality, 
and will not be of opinion with this writer that another 
century may obtain for it’ some of ‘the characters of the 
English Oak. His hints, however, respecting ..pruning” and 
thinning. Fir-plantations, are not unworthy of notice since 
their object is to produce clearness from knots,: straightness, 
and length. : 1 disks @7 GR 
oe CHEMISTRY. 63 fic et 
Under this head, we have a solitaty paper, from‘:-Mr. 
Charles Wilson, Worcester Street, near Union Hell, :in: the 
Borough, containing a specification of a Composition invented. 
by him, for curing Damp Walls. As the receipt for ‘making 
this cement is short, and may convey a useful information: to 
some of our readers, we shall copy it: seg aye Byes 
_© Boil two quarts of tar with two ounces of kitchen grease, fora 
quarter of an hour, in an iron pot. Add some ofthis tar to-2‘mix- 
ture of slaked lime, and powdered glass, which have passed through 
a flour sieve, and been dried ome? over the fire in.an iron pot; 
in the proportion of two parts of lime, and one of glass, till the mix- 
ture becomes of the consistence of thin plaster. ones : 
_& The cement must .be-used. immediately after being mixed, and 
therefore it is proper not to mix more of ‘it at a time han will coat 
one square foot of wall, since it quickly becomes too’ hard for use; 
and continues to increase its hardness fer three weeks: Great care | 
must also be taken to prevent any moisture from mixing With the 


cement. — I 


‘ For 
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: © For a wall which is merely damp, it will be sufficient to Tay of 
dtie ¢oating of the cement, about one-cighth of an inch thick ; but 
should the wall be more than'damp, or wet, it will be necessary to 
coat it’a second time... . i as feeaud of Sigeilotq e853 
¢ Plaster, made of lime, hair, and plaster of Paris, may be.after- 
warde ldid on the:cément,” —) | sak nolien! ‘ at 
“Mr. Wilson’ informs ts that’ © this'cement, when put: in 
water, will suffer neither an increase nor diminution in its 
weight; and it has the péculiar’ advantage of joining Port- 
land-stone, or marble, so as to make them as durable as they 
were psiot to the fracture.’ : 


of Hedasd Porites ARTS. iM 

-'In this! class, also, we are presented with only a single 
memoif, comtranicated by’ Mr. Sebastian Grandi, Brownlow — 
Street, Long. Acre, containing an account of -Colsurs and Ma- 
tertals for “Painting, and of a Preparation of Grounds or Pannels 
for Painting. We cannot transcribe the several recipes here 
given by Mr. Grandi, but’ artists will no ‘doubt consult the 
volume inorder to avail themselves of this gentleman’s dis- 
coveries’; the utility of which is sanctioned by the certificates 
of the most celebrated ‘members of the Royal Academy. | 

+} 7 ° P ? ret ' ; 

; + MANURACTURES, &c. 

Of the ‘three papers which are included in this division, the 
first is ‘a°lettér from Mr. John Austin of ‘Glasgow, containing 
an account 6f a Loom’ to be worked by steam or water. No plate 
is given to explain the nature of this ‘invention: but its ad- . 
vantages are stated in twenty two particulars. ‘This Loom is 
seported’to work with regularity as well.as dispatch, to stop 
whenia thread breaks, and to save more than one half of work 
taanship. - | : if 

Mr. J. Robertson, of St. Mary’s Wind, Edinburgh, next 
explains: his Loom ‘for weaving Fishing-nets ; and, to assist the 
reader’s comprehension, ‘he subjoins a copper-plate representae 
tioniof hie machine. It is justly remarked that the weaving 
of nets: has long: been a: desideratum in the arts; and if this 
invention can; be rendered practically useful, no doubt can be 
éntertained'of its ‘contributing to the extension of the fisheries. 

We have: lastly from Mr. William Neven, Barrack Court, 
Woolwich, an explanation of his method of Weaving Cloth of 
extremelo fine quality. THe tells us that, by the improvement 
which he has discovered inthe art of weaving, he has made a 
small. piece of plain silk cloth, which contains the amazing 
quantity of 65,536 meshes, in one square inch. 


MECHANICS 
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MECHANICS “fn 
will be ‘found to furnish nine articles. The first contains 
the account of a Drag for ruising the Bodies of persons who have 
sunk under water, by Dr. Thomas Cogan, of Bath. The object 
of. this Drag is to lay hold of bodies, whether cloathed or 
naked, which have sunken under water, and to raise them up 
- without laceration. It seems well calculated to..answer this 
purpose, and Dr..C., accordingly received a Gold Medal) for 
bis invention. | 

In: addition to the suggestion offered in the preceding 
volume, for enabling Shoemakers to perform their work in 2 
standing posture, we have here a paper by Mr. A. Stass, 
Porter Street, Newport Market, describing a Machine to enable 
Shoemakers to. make. shoes and boots, without suffering that: pressure 
on the. stomach usual in that.trade. ‘This. seems to be an ims 
provement.on the former. hint. _ eit 3h - 

A curvilinear Saw, by John Trotter; Esq.,. of Soho Squares. 
is a very useful invention, but it cannot, be explained, without 
reference to the plate. | ‘2 shod: Jomeed 
_ Partial to:books, we cannot be indifferent.even to the art which 
is connected with their decoration, and therefore we announce, 
with pleasure an improvement in the Book-binder’s Cutting Presty 
by Mr. James Hardie, of Glasgow. In.this. press, onc iron 
screw is employed instead of two woaden screws; and it.is:said ta, 
be adopted by all the book. binders in Glasgow and Edjnburgh.. 

A long paper explains an apparatus invented by Mr. Neil 
Snodgrass, of Johnstone, county: of Renfrew, Scotland, for 
Heating Rooms by Steam. The cetail of this method we canaot 
gives but it is recommended to be employed in large manu-. 

actories, where fuel is ‘scarce. By Mr.S.’s appatatus, rooms 
may be heated to 85° in the coldest season. = | 

From Mr. G. Field, of Newman Street, was receaved an ace. 
count of a Stove for heating rooms, and for drying different ar- 
ticles, with an explanatory engraving. This stove, it is stated, 
“unites the various advantages of heating, boiling, steaming, 
_ evaporating, drying, ventilating,’ &c. hoe: wR 

¢ By. its means. (continues the.inventor.) I, have evaporated milk. 
to dryness, wjthout. burning or discolouring, it; . and- have,.dried. 
cherries, plums, and other fruits, so as to imitate those which are 
received from abroad, I have repeatedly dried colours and the. most 
delicate substances without the slightest injury to them, even though 
the operation proceeded quickly. eae y heg 

‘ The height of the stove is about 5} feet ; its diameter’ 2% feet, 
and that of the flues 4 inches. The-external part is constructed of 
brick, aud the internal parts of thin Ryegate of fire-stone, except 
the top of the fire-place, which is a plate of cast-iron. Were it to 
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be wholly formed of iron, its effects would necessarily be more power 


ful.’— 
- © In addition to the uses already pointed out, this stove would 
probably be found extremely serviceable in drying japanners’ goods, 
and consuming the noxious fumes and gas. which arise from the oil 
and varnish used in this business. 

© Since the stove is not limited to any certain dimehsions, it might 
be adapted to the drying of malt and hops, perhaps of herbs, ‘corn, 
and seeds generally. 1t might also be accommodated to the purposes 
of the sugar-bakers, connected with the great: fires they’ employ for 
their boilers. It has been shown to be useful in the confectioner’s art, 
and probably it may be equally so in: baking biscuits for the navy ; 
nor less so in drying linen for the laundress, dyer, calico-printer, and 
bleacher. I have myself found it well accommodated for.a chemical 


elaboratory.’ 


A stove of this kind will be found’ applicable to numerous 
uses, and must be considered-as a very valuable invention. 

We are next presented with a Alachine for splitting. Sheep- 
shins, invented by-Mr. Benjamin Stott, of Bermondsey Street: 
but, without the engraving, its construction and operation 
cannot be adequately described. : 

The paper of Mr. John Middleton, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
giving explanations of Improvements in Printing Paper-haugings, 
ean be interesting only to the trade. The same also may be 
observed of an Improvement in the Painters and Glazier’s Ma- 
shine, the subject of the next article, by Mr. Joseph Davis, 
Crescent, Kingsland Road. 


CoLonits and TRADE | 


It is with pleasure that we find in thie department a tonti- 
Nuation of the valuable communications of the icgenious Dr.. 
Roxburgh, on the vegetable treasures of the East: though we 


are at the same time concerned to be informed that ill health 


had for a period interrupted his researches, atid obliged him 
to have recourse to the renovating climate of his native country. 


_ This gentleman here prosecutes his Observations on the Cul- 


ture, Properties, and’ comparative Strength of Hemp, and. other 
vegetable Fibres, the growth of the East Indies ; being the sequel 
df a former paper'given to the public in Vol. xxii. p. 396. of 
the Society’s Transactions. Tables exhibit at one view the 
names of 28 plants which afford’ a fibrous substance, capable 
of being employed as hemp, with a comparative ‘statement of 
the various materials, ascertained by experiments. Of all these 
plants, Dr. R. particularly recommends the cultivation of a 
Palm, commonly called Zjoo in the East Indies ; and, to enforce 


his advice, he sends specimens of its vegetable fibres to the 
: museum 
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museum of the East India Company in L-adenhall Street, as 
well as to that of the Society for Arts: remarking that 


¢ The cultivation of this beautiful, stately, and very useful palm 

may, I think, with the prospect of great advantage, be encouraged 

in the West Indies. For, besides the above thentioned fibres. which 

are in high estimation for thick cordage and cables in India, this pa:m 

. furnishes sugar, and abounds, as before meitioned, probably more 

than any other, in wine, which, in its recent state, 1s a pleasant and 

wholesome beveraye, and is also converted by the Malays ito 

ardent spirits ; and when the tree arrives at maturity, the pith of it 

is one of the varieties of sago-meal used by these people in their 
diet.” 


Dr. R. has also drawn up a table of the Growth of Trees in the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, and has presented the Society with 
' a vegetable substance, which is perhaps very little if at all 
known in Europe: 


¢ I have the pleasure also of sending you a specimen of a mast cu- 
rious light, vegetable substance, the spreading stems of Acschynomene 
Aspera, a water plant, called by the tiindoos and Bengaicse So/ah, 
and /'00l Solah. tis employed by them for a variety of ptirposes, 
such as floats for fishing nets, artificial flowers, &c Might it not 
be advantageously employed instead of cork, in making jackets* to 
awim. with, anid in life-beats, &c ? At all events, the bare circumstaace 
of making known the existence of sucha plani, and the place in 
which it flourishes, will, I am persuaded, be acceptable information 
to the Society.’ 





The last three papers in this volume respect the Culture of 
Hemp in Canada. One is from Mr. Philemon Wri: bt, county 
of York, Lower-Canada; another is from Messrs. Arncld and 
Cornwall, of the River Thames; and the third from Mr. 
George Ward, of the township of Camden; both in Upper 
Canada. By the accounts here transmitted, it appears that 
the cultivation of Hemp succeeds in this provinces © * 


As usual, the concluding pages are occupied with Lists of 
Presents and Models, &c. and with an Index. 


After having thus detailed the contents of this. volume, it is 
scarcely necessary to add that, though it manifests the exertions 
of genius directed to. useful purposes. it includes ao article of 
prominent merit; nothing which. will. reflect peculiar credit 
on the Country, nor on the Society,..in the. estimation either 
of the domestic or the foreign philosopher. 


& 


Rev. Dec. 1807. Bb ArT. 
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Art. IV. Translatiens, chiefly from the Greek Anthology, with Tales 
and Miscellaneous Poems. Crown 8v0. 73. Boar 8. RK. Phillips. 
1806. ae 


"Foseves no observation is more common than that, in spite 
of the accidental varieties of climate, laway. and customs, 
\ than is, always essentially the same, it is remarkable that = - 
| partieytar illustrations of this abstract principle are very apt 
' to strike us at first as new facts, and unexpected discoveriess, 
En Jove, in war, in the ecstasy of triumph and the dejection 
of. despair,.in the: voluntary indulvence of melancholy and the . 
spirit-stirring tumuit of convivial pleasures, we admit at oncé 
that in all men the same passions must be roused, the same . 
feclings called into. action, and the same images presented, 
Yet no sooner do we meet with the natyral consequence of alk 
' this io. the adoption of the same trains of thmking and modes 
| of expression by. the authors of diferent ceras, than we are Jost. 
in wonder at the extraordinary coincidence ; and it is well if 
| -we abstain from preferring charges of servile imitation, and 
literary theft, even against those who never could have seen 
the imagiaed original, nor ever have become possessed of the 
property supposed to have been secreted *, 

e cannot but recognize, however, a great charm m the display 
of what have received the technical appellation of parallel passages. ! 
‘  Asensation that is frequently described by various writers must 
' be both natural and interesting 5 and while the occurrence of 
similiar descriptions ia the various languages of the world must 
teach us sympathy with the best affections of our mature, and 
make us practically feel that all mankind are brothers, the 
fdere kunianiorcs perform their proper and their noblest office, } 
Meanwhile, in the comparison of different authors of the: 
‘highest genius,and of the most perfect powers of graceful expres> 
| $ton, employed on the same ‘thought, and in the observation of» 

those shades of diflcrence in sentiment or ilfustration which : 
niay be produced by lucal and accidental varieties, the taste 
aud critical acumen of the scholar may find perhaps their 

| mast useful, certainty.their most. delightful, €XEFCISC. | 
Many of the cpigrams contained in the. Greek Anthology. 
possess. great merit as compositions: but, in our judgmenty. 
(the principal value of the collection is derived from theextene: 
sive poralielism to which it-has given rise. A’ great’ part of 
_ the minor poems of modern’ Europe is borrowed’ from this’ 
| source ; and in many othezs an accidental or natural resem= 

blance’ may be traced. : 
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if _* See Dr, Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare,. me 
i D. ( Bishop Hurd on the Marks 80 Litcery Imitation. a 
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The present volumie is introduced by.a preface of. considet- 
able length, which conveys much interesting biographical 
and literaty information respecting all the editors of thése 
poems, and the points of difference between the several col- 
lections. ‘The author begins by asserting the ‘éneral charac+ 
ter of the miscellaneous assemblage of poems known ‘by the _ 
namé of the Anthology; and he remarks that the wér@ €pigrami,’ 
in’ its otginal acceptation, simply déhoted ‘an insctiption, 
whether framed in honour of thé Gods, or‘with a 'view to 
perpetuate the memory of some ‘illustrious humian atchievé= 
ment. By an easy transition, the term was afterward applied’ 
to any short poem descriptive of a single fact, or sentiment 5. 
and it is in this comprehensive sense that we are now td 
understand the word, since the Greek writers Wwére tinac- 
quainted with thé narrow hmits assigned to the epigram by | 
Martial and Ausonius. We cannot help thinking that the » 
expectations raised by this particular word, and the nécessiry' } 
disappointment of them, have drawn the charge of irisipidity } 
on these Greek productions. Let them be called, in’ success ) 
sion, Songs, Sonnets, Madrigals, Dirges, Rebusses, almost ) 
any thing but Epigrams; for under our’ usual définition of } 
; that word, it must be acknowleged that they can seldom be» D- 
ranked. That they occasionally, however, answét to our © 
ideas of this species of composition, s¢veral proofs miight be 
adduced : we shall here cite only one, the well known insctip- 
tion on the statue of Niobe by Praxiteles: 
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¢ From the histories, (says the translator,} orations, aiid noblet 
poemsy which have come down to us, we know how to appreciate the 
bold and masterly characters, who in long succession were: the: pilo 
of .Greece, and whose steady guidance directed her with safety aud 
lory through tempests which other states were unable to withstand. 
From documents so athple we become acquainted with het greatest 
heroes and statesmen. For private events and domestit occurrences 
we mist look to the fugitive pieces, which, like planks of a-mighty 
wreck, help to convey t6 id some idea Of the majesty of the vessel 
which has gore to pieces. -In these minor relics many events dre ree 
corded beneath the dignity of history to cammemorate,:and which 
_intreduce us to the private characters, customa, and. events of the 
age. . We. follow obscute individuals into their, retirements; we are 
made companioris of their festivities, are ptesent at. their tables, 





games, births, duptials, aod funcrals.’ 


. 


Meleager, the Syrian, who flourished about 96. years before 
the christian #ra, -was- the-first- who,--under- the-+itle of 
“iV reath,” -formed>a collection -of the most interesting of 

, these 
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these Epigrams. Philip of Thessalonica continued this work 
after an interval of 150 years; and in the 6th century;. 
Agathias, the Historian, strung together some of those less 
fragrant flowers, which in these days of her degeneracy 
Greece sparingly produced. From the Wreaths of Me- 
Jeager and Philip, Constantinus Cephalus, in the tenth cen- 
tury, formed a compilation, which he denomimated the Antho- 
ogy; but, in compliance with the prevailing corruption of 
taste, he borrowed largely from Agathias, and comparatively 
neglected the older and more valuable collections of his. 
predecessors. In the 14th century, Maximus Planudes, a 
monk of Constantinople, new-modelled the Anthology: but, 
while it is difficult to conceive the object of this undertaking, 
the resu/t was a defective and mutilated abridgement, in which 
the Epigrams were arranged according to a plan equally con- 
fused and absurd. ‘This tasteless. work was the only represen- 
tative of the Anthology until the commencement of the 
17th century; when Claude de Saumaise, or Salmasius,, 
discovered a copy of the original compilation of Constantinus. 
Cephalus, in the Palatine Library at Heidelberg ; and he 
was indefatigable in collating this MS. with the Anthology 
of Planudes, and in restoring the poems which had been 
omitted or corrupted in the latter. Various circumstances, 
however, prevented Salmasius from imparting to the world the 
benefit of his labours; and, by.an astonishing supineness, his 
work remained unpublished during more than.a century and 
a half. No mention is here made of Brunck, whose labori- 
ous and minuté researches have enabled the public to enjoy 
the treasure which Salmasius had discovered and appropriat- 
ed, but which seemed destined to remain buried with him; 
and this silence 1s the more extraordinary, since the editor has 
enriched his own preface with severa! facts and observations 
taken from that of Brunck.—He proceeds to mention those 
channels which, besides the Anthology, have furnished ma- 
terials for the present translations; and these are chiefly the 
collections of Athenzus and Stobxus. The latter, which 
was formed, for the purpose of instructing a favourite son, is 
peculiarly valuable from-having preserved some fragments of 
Menander.; and the present writer takes occasion to introduce 
a highly interesting account of this prince of the new comedy,, 
which cannot be read without the most lively sensations of 
admiration and regres. ; | 1 all 
Of the epigrams here translated from the Anthology, the 
number amounts to rather more than a hundred 3a small 
proportion of that extensive work which, in the hands of 
Brunck, is svclled by upwards. of 4000 pieces. They are 
| Oly 
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on the whole well selected; though, as might be supposed, a 
considerable number remain untranslated which are not in- 
ferior to many that have obtained a place in this publication. 
The epigram on the death of a bride, from Meleager, with 
which the collection opens, presents a ‘peculiarly gloomy 
aspect, and is perhaps unfortunately placed: but the follow-  , 
ing picture of Spring, from the same author, is highly brilliant 





and joyous: : jug } 
* Hush’d is the howl of wintry breezes wild ; lila } 
The purple hour of youthful Spring has smiled : 
A livelier verdure clothes the teeming earth ; } 
Buds press to life, rejoicing in their birth ; 


The laughing meadows drink the dews of night, 
a And, fresh with opening roses, glad the sight : 
In songs the joyous swains responsive vie; __ a 
Wild music floats, -and mountain-melody. | 
¢ Adventurous seamen spread th’ embosomed sail ! 
O’er waves light-heaving to the western gale ; 
While village-youths their brows with ivy twine, -) 
And hail with song the promise of the vine. | 
¢ In curious cells the bees digest their spoil, } 
When vernal sunshine animates their toil, 
And little birds, in warblings sweet and clear, - #« 
Salute thee, Maia, loveliest of the year :. : 
Thee, on their deeps, the tuneful halcyons hail, 
In streams the swan, in woods the nightingale. } 
‘ If earth rejoices, with new verdure gay, 
And shepherds pipe, and flocks exulting play, | 
And sailors roam, and Bacchus leads his throng, - 
And bees to toil, aud birds awake to song, 
Shall the glad bard be mute in tuneful Spring, 
} 





And, warm with love and joy, forget to sing ?” 


We much wish that the history of Meleager, who first 
wove the garland, could be accurately ascertained ; and that 
any records enabled us to ascribe with confidence to any one 
of the numerous persons who appear to have borne the name, \ 
the five poems here given to the English reader. We agree, { 
however, with the editor in thinking that one strain, of taste 
and feeling runs through them all, and intitles us to conclude - D 
that the same author produced them. : rm 

The public has ‘already been made acquainted with the 
celebrated Scolium of Callistratus-on the Tyrarinicide of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, through the medium of Mr. Cum- 
berland’s Observer (Vol. v. p. 168.) : but the ensuing trangla- 


tion, we think, preserves more of the fire of the original; 


“Tl wreath my-sword. in-myrtle bough, . 
The sword that laid the tyrant low, . 
Bb 3 When 
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When patriots burning-to be free 
To Athens gave equality *. nag: 
‘ Harmodius, hail !..tho? reft of breath, stint 
. Thou ne’er shalt feel the stroke of deaths , 
The heroes’ happy isles shall be | 
The bright abode allotted thee. 
‘Vil Wiishe the sword in myrtle bough _ 
The sword that-laid Hipparchus low, 
When at Minerva’s adverse fane 
He knelt, and never rose again.- 
‘ While. Freedom’s name 1s understood, 
You shall delight the wise and good, 
You.dared to 2 your country free, 
And gave her laws equality.’ 





Another version of the same poem is given, but it is nog 
equal to the above. 
The Deric muse of Bion supplies this collection with four 
Jdylls; which: do: not properly belong to the Anthology, 
_ though Brunck has inserted them with the remains of several 
of the minor poets in his Analecta, on a presumption that 
they were included in the original Wreath of Meleager, 
We select one, which conveys some ‘portion of the delicacy of 
the originak: Y 262 . 





* Hymn to THE Evenine STAR. 


« Mild Star of Eve, whose tranquil beams 
Are grateful to the Queen of Love ; 
Fair planet, whose effulgence gleams 
Mere bright than all the host above, © 
And only to the Moon’s clear light vs 
Yields the first honours of the night! 


4 ¢ All hail, thou soft, thou holy star, 
be Thou glory of the midnight sky ! 
And when my steps are wandering far, 
Leading the shepherd-minstrelsy, 
“ Then, if the Moon dehy her-ray, 
Oh guide me, Hesper, on my way} | 


* No savage robber of the dark, 
No foul assassin claims thy ‘aid, | 
To guide his dagger. to-its mark, : 
Or light him on his plundering trade 5 ; 
My gentler errand is to prove’ ‘ 
The transports of requited love,’ 











The ease and harmony of exptession, by. which Moschus’ $ 
. beautiful Idyll is distinguished, are here well transfused : 


° iors pes, equat laws. Rev, 
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4©’er the smooth main when scarce a zephyr blows 
To break the dark-blue ocean’s deep repose, 
I seek the calmness of the breathing shore, 
Delighted with the fiel 1s. and woods no more. 
But when, whire foaming, heave the deeps on high, 
Swells the black storm,: and-mingles sea with sky, 
Trembling, I fly the wild tempestuous strand,. | 
And seek the close revesses-of the Jand. | 
Sweet are “ne sounds that) murmur thro? the waad 
While roaring storms upheave the dany’rons::fload ; 
Then, if the winds more fiercely howl, they :roude 
But sweeter music in the pine’s tall boughs. // 
Hard is the life the weary fisher finds). 000 no 
Who trusts his floating mansion to the winds,::» ( 
Whose daily food the fickle sea maintains, : 
Unchanging labour, and uncertain gains | 
Be mine soft sleep, beneath the spreading shade 
Of some broad leafy plain inglorious laid, © 
Lull’d by a fountain’s fall, that, murmuring near, 
Soothes, not alarms, the toil-wuorn labourer’s ear.’ 


The editor’s translation of a distich against intemperance, 
by Hedylus, is exact, aud the play on the epithet Avosnerrs i 
well preserved : : | os oe 

‘ While on soft beds your pillow’d limbs recline, | ;; 
Dissolved by Bacchus and the Queen of Love, 


Remember, Gout’s a daughter of rat line, 
And she'll dissolve them soon, my friend, by Jove 1’ 


This version, however, is not so condensed as the original ; 
and the swearing by Yove occurs not in Medylus, but is evi- 
dently introduced for the thyme. Pihicr ts 

Antipater of Sidon furnishes Brunck with a hundred and 
eleyen Epigrams, of which only eight are here fendered into 
our language. The two following possess exquisite sweetness 
in the criginal, to which it is scarcely p:ssibie to do justice 
in translation : but our readers will perceive that the attempg 
has not altogether failed. We quote from Brusck, aal sub- 


join the translations: 


Maueorarn's Heivya, ua eo wonuvtos io Dxig- 
arn’ traxxcy Mdcas tT 10 td faicy Ewose 
Toryaeros ying an nur€corev, edt percivar  ’ 
Noxtos ume oxispy xwrteras aleguys . 
ai 0” avapilunros yea awgnddy «osduy | 
| per piaides Andry, Eee, pocpcesvoneD eee 
parepes kunve yunoes Selec, wi xKoreruw 
upoyurds' ty’ eleapivaris wi dvoitv05 vEDAaE. fo 8h Lpbuged 
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* Few were thy notes, Erinne, short thy lay 5 
But thy short lay the Muse herself has given s 
Thus never shall thy memory decay, : 
Nor ni,lit obscure thy fame, which lives in heaven 


¢ While we, th’ unnumber’d bards of after-times, 
Sink in the melancholy grave unseen, 
Un-honoured reach Avernys’ fabled climes 
And leave no record, that we once have been. 


§ Sweet are the graceful Swan’s melodious lays, 
Tho’ but an instant heard, and then they die; 
But the long chattering of discordant Jays 
The winds of April scatier thyo” the sky.’ 


Our classical r- ders will recollect a passage similar to the 
last stanza, in Lucretius, Lib. y. v 182: 


‘© Parvus ut est .yoni melior canor, ille gruym quans 
Clamor, in etheris disparsus nubibus 2ustri.”? 


In the original, the resemblance or rather the identity of 
the ima,e 1s still more seriki: iJ -— This Antipater preceeded 
Lucretius by almost a century. — Again: 


Garr teream cuuGos .\veme-oy, ang TE KL TOS, 
ci6 0a TE dsbawaney bie ty es OY Tei ge’ ae 

TNH é 6 TOS 2a rsGorvTo ye rau} 06, 
vides 0’ awd yng 200 we0br ii, 

00: x HE TOb Guo in TE anh 0; Ex, rep dy GENT Ctky 
eb dn 745 OBsuév0rs x, Xeipes aler ce: eupgaruye, 

w TO CsAov Feceats, QiarE Buiter, w ouvv a 1% 


Tivt ae Nawaasas Hah ouy Egat Eiov. 


‘ Grow, clustering Ivy, where Anacreon lies ; 
There may soft buds from purple meadows rise. 
Gush, miiky spring Sy the poet’s s turf to lave, 
And, fragrant'wine, flow joyous from his grave 
Thus charm’ d, his bones shall press their narrow bed, 
lt auzht of pleasure ever reach the dead. 
Ta these delighis he sovtii ’d.bis ape above, 
His life devoting to the iyre and ilove.’ 


© Imitated. | 

‘This rudely sculptur? d porter-pot 
Denotes where sleeps a female sot ; 
Who pass’d her iife, good easy soul, 
In sweetly chirping o’er her bowl. 
Not fov her frieuds or children dear 
She mourns-—but only for her beer. 
i’en in the yery grave, they say, 
She thirsts tor drink to wet her clay ; 
And, faith, sbe thinks it very wrong 
This jug should stand unfill’d so long.’ 

; - Archiag 


























Translations, chiefly from.the Greek Aanthaiog ik 20a. 


Archias is well known by his. connection with Cicero, and 
by the tribute of gratitude and respect which the Orator pays 
to his erudition and yenius, while engaged in asserting | his 
claim to the privileges of a Roman Citizen. He furdishes 
only this short Epigram : 


‘ Thracians, who howl around an infant’s birth 
And give the funeral bour to songs, and mirth, 
Well in your g grief and gladness are express'd 
That life is labour, and that death is rest.’ 


The custom of suspending to the image of the patron 
Deity a material emblem of any remarkable deliverance, a 
practice still prevalent in Roman Catholi: countries, forms the 
subject of an inscription by Leonidas of Al xandriz, thus ex- 
pand-d by the translator from ten lines into twenty two? 


“6 On tHe votrve ImaGeE oF a Lion. ’ 


¢Jn the dark Winter's night. while, all around, 
The furious hail-storm clatters on the ground, 
While every tield is deep in drifted suow, 
And Boreas bids his bitterest tempests blow, 

- A solitary Lion. gaunt and grm, 
Rav’nous with cold and nuinb’d in every limb, 
Stalks to the Goat -herd’s miscrable shed, 
From the rude air to shield his storm-beat head. 
Th’ astonish’d na ives of this lonely spot 
With cries of stifled horror fill the coi : 
No more their numerous he:ds demand their care, 
While tor themselves they pour the broken pray'r, 
And call the Saviour Jove as fix’d they stand 
Together press’d, a trembling shuddering band, 
Meanwhile the. loildly savage, safe and warm, 
Stays through the pelting of the wintry storm, 
Then calmly quits the whole affrighted horde, 
And leaves their meal untouch’d upon the buard. . 
In grateful memory of so rare a fate, 
"i he swains to Jove this offering cuoxsecrate, 
And still suspended from the ozk-tree shew 
This faithful i image of then generous foe.’ 


We insert the two subsequent little pieces from Lucilius, 


om account of their epigrammatic point, and the exactness with 
which they are rendered : | 


‘On tHE DeatuH OF a coaD Puysician. 


é Wher Maguus sought the realms ot nigit,. . 
Grim Pluto trembled for his right ; : 
That fellow comes, be ad tis Plain, 


va call my ghosts to life again.’ 


¢ Not 
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€ Not Deycalion’s. deluge nor Phaéton’s roast 
Ever sent such a cart-load to Phlegethon" 6 coast, 
As our Laurcat with Odes’ and with Elegies kills, 
And our Doctor destroys with infallible pills ; 
Then well these four plagues with each other may Vie, 
Deucalios and Phasten, B—m and P——.’ 


The following is aiso taken from the same author : 


© Ow a tonc Noss. 


“Heavens! what a Nose! Forbear to look, 
Whene’er you drink, in fount or brook; 
For, as the fair Narcissus. died 

When hanging o’er a fountain’s side, 
‘You too the limpid water quafing, 
May die, my worthy sir, with laughing.’ 


The _ original says, hating thyself unto Death” (usody 
GAvTCy fag Cavers). Which of these antitheses involves the 
preater degree of imprebability is a question not decided by 
La Rochefaucaplt: but, as the sentiment was already suf- 
liciently absurd, tew, we believe, will object to the more 
ludicrous extravagance of the imitation. 

Copious notes are added, in which these poems are explaine 
ed and illustrated with equal judgment and taste. 

After the favourable survey which we have just taken of 
these performances, we are not disposed to dispute the 
right of the translator to the motto fram Callimachu which 
he has assumed, Hyscd peu Wuxiig ets to qvicvy which may 
be rendered ¢ Half my Soul yet breathes :’ but we think that, 
in one particular, this identity of Spirit has been wantonly 
destroyed. Embarrased by the uncouth and foreign sound of 
Zenophile, Heliodora, Ereutho, &c. the translator has substi- 
tuted the modern appellations of Eliza, Janet, and Rosalind : 
but this flagrant violation of costume might have been easily 
avoided by the simple method of adonting other Greek names, 
more familiar and harmcricus to the English ear, 

The second part of this Volume is principally devoted to 
original productions, the first and most considerable of which 
is intitled Pa:zs and Oenone, The reader must not, however, 
be deceived by the title into an expectation of any of the 
' prettinesses of Ovid, since this poem belongs rather to the 
clegiac class) The vers:fication 1s harmonidus: ; the scenery 
is pleasingly chosen and describ: d.; and the interview between 
the deserted nymph and ber half repentant lover, with the 
prophetic web, énnouncing the immediate destruction of Troy, 
which he finds her engaged in weaving, ase well imagined 
incidents: but the specch of Paris presents rather an 
eloquent 





























eloquent description than 4 lively expression of the horror and 
despair ‘which the fatal discovery was calculated “to inspire. 
Tt cannot, therefore, be expected to excite any strong emotion 
in the breast.of the reader., .°- if : | 

‘ The Abbot of Del’ is a well written Remance,. though the 
phraseology is occasionally too madern.—-* Tbe Wraith,’ aScot- 
vish term implying the spagral appearance.of a person -abous 
to dic, is an interesting stotygecunded om this popular super+ 
stition.— The Verses. ‘* ta’ my HHriends duriu illness’ are little 
more than a Cento. fram antient poets, but ikapagerd a strik- 
ing example of the beautiful effect. whigh,.may, result from 
such allusions. Catullus’s fine and. natural reflection, ** Seleg 
occidere et redire possunt,” Sc, frequently as ‘it has been 
expressed, has not often been clothed in sweeter-verses than 


the following : 


¢ The sun scarce daring to appear : 
Again in youthful prime shall flame 3. +. 
Ancther and another year ) 
Shall view his glorious orb the same ; 


¢ But ah from me, by sickness worn, 
And shuddering at the tomb’s embrace ! 
Each year some darling joy has torn, — 
And left.a sorrow in its place, 


‘ For restless vouth with rapid wing 
Tar far away unpitying speeds, 

To wint’ry age no second spring, 
No second bud or bloom succeeds. 


¢ Youth flies to warm the rising race, 
With them remains—how soon to leave } 
To others yet she-lends a grace 
Again to promise and deceive. 


$.Friends of my soul—how soon retreat, 
Whatever once our hearts combin’d!. 
The quip, the crank that only meet 
A. meaning in the kindred mind. 


¢ A younger race succeed to bliss, 

| And bow their heads at pleasure’s shrine; 

. + ¢ +: From partial beauty claim the kiss 

‘That once was yours, and once was mine." . 


“" The ‘Lines to Mary are tender and poetical; and in ong 
or. two instances we may fairly praise this writer for sur- 
-\Mouniing the difficult task of imitating Horace’s odes wih 
~ qpivit and ‘delicacys | 
me i | 
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Art. V. Popular Evidences of Natural Religion and Christianity By 
the Rev. Thomas Watson. 8vo. pp. 477. 103. 6d. Boaidvs 
Longman and Co. | 


ETWEEN Faith and Infidelity, a middle station occurs, to 
which a much. greater number of persons belong than 
superficial thinkers are apt to imagine. The prayer-of the. 
man in the Gospel, (Mark g. 24.) Lord I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief!” is expressive of a state of mind which is 
prevalent at times even among professing Christians. Doubts_ 
and difhiculties,.in various shapes, present themselves to the 
most serious and pious, and occasionally infect with a degree 
of suspicion the sweetness of religious afhance: but such men 
are not to be classed with genuine infidels, nor even consider- 
ed as allied to the fraternity. So far from being disposed to 
part with their faith, they are concerned at having it weaken- 
ed or undermined, and will gratefully receive the assistance 
of those who labour to establish them in it. While they are 
sensible of their situation, they are not conscious of blame 
in this respect, so that it is in vain to attempt their relief by 
the severity of censure, or the dogmatism of anathema; and by 
one method only are they to be influenced and cured, namely, 
by the process of fair examination and dispassionate argue 
ment. It is solely by these means that their Unbelief can be 
helped. 

‘To individuals cf this complexion of mind, and to all 
young persons who are sceptically disposed, we warmly recom- 
mend the performance before us; which displays much ine 
genuity and sound reasoning, and is at once familiarly, agree- 
ably, and forcibly written, Mr. Watson, in our judgment, 
takes the proper ground in stating the evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion ; confeeses the difficulty of the under- 
taking ; and, instead of attempting that complete demonstra- 
tion of which the subject does not admit, he satisfies himself 
with. proving that the great preponderance of testimony is in 
favour of religion, or that the believer has a much firmer and 
more tenable station than can possibly be attained . by the 
infidel. This limited demonstration is perhaps of greater 
value than all those writings, in which more is uddertaken 
than can be accomplished; and from which the. rational. part 
of mankind turn away with disgust, having their faith dimie 
nished rather than increased.—If Mr. W.’s Popular Evidences 
should not succeed ‘in convincing declared Atheists and 
Deists, they cannot fail to be of considerable use in helping 
the professed but doubting christian, to look to the God. of - 


nature and of grace with invigorated confidence and pleasure. 
The 
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The author needs not apoligize for appearing after Derham 
and Paley, for his mode of conducting the argument. is. in: 
some. respects. different from both, is equally ingenious, and is 
at the same time, more adapted to the comprehension and 
gratification of the general reader. Instead of childishly and 
indiscreetly declaiming against philosophy as a terrific monster, 
which if uncontrouled would subvert both the throne and the 
altar, he judiciously seizes on the philosophic habit and taste 
of the present age, and endeavours to direct them to the 
purposes of religion and virtue. So far from attempting to 
set Philosophy and Religion at variance, Mr. W.’s first effort 
is to identify them, or to ptove that Religion may not im- 
properly be called Philosophy. In the first ‘sentence, we 
perceive that correctness of thought, and perfect satisfaction 
of mind, respecting the result of a fair inquiry into the 
evidences of religious truth, which are at once honourable to 
himself and to the cause which he advocates: ‘* The freedom 
of religious discussion, which has, for many years, been al- 
lowed and practised in these lands, has done no real injury 
to religion; but on the contrary has greatly promoted the 
interests of this cause; and is of infinitely more service to 
the truth, than that dead calm which preceded the revival of 
learning, when all knowledge was sunk in gross ignorance, 
and the christian virtues buried in superstition.’ 

After such a sentiment, the reader will not be surprised at 
finding Mr. W. solicitous to employ throughout the examirta- 
tion no other weapons than those of reason and fair argument, 
wielded with temper and charity. Well does he observe 
that 


‘ It has undoubtedly been of the greatest injury to religion, that 
many of her zealous, but injudicious friends have set her at variance 
with right reason, and presented her often in sucha dress, that rea- 
son could neither acknowledge nor support her pretensions. eye 
has tended more to the reproach and discouragement of religion, and 
nothing has contributed more to. the encouragement of infidelity than. 
such opposition. . It is by right reason that we:must examine the pres 
tensions and evidences of revelation: it is by right reason that we are 
to judge of the truth. or falsehood of the doctrines and precepts of ree 
hgion ; and it is by right reason only, that we can distinguish between 
the impostor and the true messenger from heaven. And the more we 
decry the exercise of reason, the more suspicious do we render the res 
ligion that rejects its assistance ; and the wider door do-we open for 
the inroads of infidelity or false religion.’ , . 


The chapter ¢ on the claims of Religion to the character of 
wisdom’ furnishes several remarks which ought to be impressed 
on the minds of all young persons, This principle is in 

9* 7 fact 
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fact the characteristic feature of man. To disctiminate, hint 


from the other inhabitants of this globe, he. has. been ha--., 


motously defined by some as ‘a cooking animal,”.and. by 


others as *¢a tool-making animal:” but perbaps the most.ap- .. 
propriate definition of Man is that he is “a religious creature.” . 


It ought to be remembered that *in no one of: the lower 


animals do we see any thing in ‘any measure. resembling .~ 
religion. Not the faintest trace of this principle appears im: 
any other creature of this lower world.” To man‘ alone. 
belongs the faculty of inferring the being and of adoring the 
petfections of God. * Religion seems equally a part of mati — 


as conscience, as the sentiments of virtue, of justice and 
beneficence.’ Being thus congenial with his nature, it Calls 


forth the noblest powers and faculties of the soul, and. is. 


indeed the truest road to happiness. Instinct seems to have 


some properties In commod with reason, -but in this respect. 


it has nothing analogous, standing removed at an immeasut+ 
able distance from the ‘nobler faculty of the mind. — 


Great pains are here taken to estab!'s) the principles of Theis - 
in opposition to Atheism; and in this first part of the -work 
tke, author is not less amusing than instructive. Before he © 


desctnds to particular details, he proves the existence atid 
perfections of the Supreme Being from the consideration of 
the. Universe at large. Here he remarks that | 


* There is every reason to believe that this solar system.is conneeted — 
with other systems ; and that they are all parts and connected. parts — 


ef one great whole. If this were not the case, were they all separate 
gr sek 4 iat). coast 


and detached bodies, roaming at large in the immensity of space; 
during the multitude of ages (or rather upon the principles of thé’ 


atheist, during eternity, ) it would be impossible to prevent such bodies 
from interfering: and throwing the whole universe into confusion. 


Their stedfast preservation is the strongest evidence of the presence of * 


an Almighty Ruler. ‘Pheir connection shews the most complete 


wnity of design: the regularity, the harmony, the order, and pre-" 


servation of the whole, refer us to one Being infinitely powerful, wise, 
and good, who regulates and governs the whole, and whose under 
sanding is infinite.” 7 
The chapters which follow contain distinct demonstra- 
tions of the existence of a Dcity, from the sun, moon, and 
stars; from the seasons; from the wonders of the deep; from 


thé nature, excellencies, and imperfections of man; and-frons. 
the providence which is displayed in the formation of beasts, : 


birds, and-insects. Under the head.of human imperfectians, 


Mr. W. adduces at length the, objections. which. have been. 


urged by Pliny the Elder, by Buffon,-and others, against the 
existence of Divine Providence, drawn from the helpless. cone. 
: | ss dition 
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dition of ‘marin the state of infancy; and he replies to them 
with great neatness and force : , 


¢ Buffon, following his master {Pliny}, szys,** an infant is more helpless 
than the young of any other animals. Its uncertain life vibrates every - 
moment on the borders of death. It can neither move nor support 
its body. It has hardly force enough to exist, and to announce by- 
groans the pains which it suffirs; as if nature intended to apprize 
the little innocent, that it is born to misery ; and that it is to. be 
ranked among human creatures, only to partake of their infirmities 
and aflictions.’’ = ee . 

‘ In this hopeful state do these philosophers abandon man. For _ 
men, that are ingenious at finding out reasons and causes, is it pos- 
sible to suggest no reason for this humiliating situation? and can 
they find no alleviation for this distress? Had Providence really left 
infants in the situation, that our philosophers leave them; ‘of all crea- 
tures they would be the most miserable. But there 1s no creature 
so well provided for, and none that experiences so much tender. care - 
as the new-born child. ‘There is a mother provided for it, and that. 
mother endowed with every feeling, to meet and support all its 
weaknesses, and all its distress. She watches, slie acts, she devotes 
her whole thoughts and cares to her offspring; she seems to live 
enly for her child. And, perhaps, you can conceive no pleasure 
so delicate, and none so completely gratifying, as a mother enjoys 
in. suckling, in dressing, in feeding, and in protecting her babe. 
And during this state, those tender ties are formed of affection, of 
love, and friendship, which no time, nor distance can subdue. The. 
young of the brute creation are in a stats of short dependance: the 
tie between the young and the parent is soon dissolved; and, m a 
short time, the very remembrance of the connection ‘becomes totally 
lost. But the affections of mankind are to be more durable, to hast 
through time, and through eternity. | 

‘ But this affection, which is formed during infancy, answers 
even a much higher, and a more important end. It is the founda- 
tion of a moral and religious education. This affection actuates 
the parent to train up his children, in their tender years ; to watch 
ever their minds, to instil unto them good principles, and thus to 
form them as useful members, and ornaments to society. 

¢ Were mankind brought into the world in a situation as indepen-. 
dant as other creatures, we should, in that case, have none of those 
tender ties, that unite so closely the human heart ; those ties that 
branch out tm different dt ections, and become the bonds that. unite 
together the whole family of the earth,’ 


The barrenness of mules among animals, and the due 
proportion which is constantly kept up between male and 
female throughout the human race, are adduced as ‘marks of 
Supreme Intelligence. We musi pass over a gteat part of 
the Physico-theological reasoning: but the chapter which con- 
cludes the first part of this valuable treatise, on the Superi- 
erity of Man,’ demands from us some particular‘notice. ~- His 

iets g* noble 
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noble powers and faculties are here strikingly displayed, and 
fairly contrasted with the subordin:te and limited powers of 
other animals. We are called to reflect how superior we aye to 
the brutes, by the variety and extent of our scientific: improve- 
ments; by the moral principle that is implanted in oar niture 5 
by the apprehension of death, joined to the hope of a future 
existence ; and, as we have already noticed, by our capacity 
for religious contemplation and religious exercise : 


‘Here, (says this sensible writer,) we see the wonderful pre- 
eminence of man. He is not only capable of rising tu the know- 
ledge of his Creator, but he is naturally led to adore him, and to 

ut bis trust and confidence in God 

¢ The vast spread of idolatry and superstition seems to be incon- 
sistent with these principles ; and men worshipping stocks and 
stones, and various animals, that could not be of any service to him. 
But this is the religious principle still, but taking a wrong direc- 
tion. ‘The first departure from true religion took its rise from 
wrong conceptions of the Deity. Some fancied that it was incon- 
sistent with his greatness, to regard the things of men: others, la- 
bouring under the sense of their own unworthiness, approached him 
through some mediator. Some, from a principle of fear, have worship- 
ped divers animals, regarding them as instruments of punishment 3 
others, from a principle of love, believing them to be agents of the 
Jiivine goodness. ‘To these different sources we may trace the 
origin of idolatry ; whilst some have worshipped the different per- 
fections of the Supreme Being, and perhaps under ‘different names. 
All these departures from the truth are still reconcileable with the 
principle, that man ts a religious creature. It is only shewing us 
this principle sometimes mis-directed and ill applied. 

¢ In supporting the religious character, man best consults his own 
real interest andhappiness. Inthis way does he best support the interests. 
and happiness of society. ‘This line of life is the best preparation fot 
every change and for every condition. Religion gives lustre to prospé- 
rity, and is the only support under adversity. Man, without reli- 
gion, stands in an unnatural situation: he stands without dignity, 
and. without a destination and hope, suited to the greatness of his 
talents. Upon this supposition, it would not be easy to reconcile 
his situation, his affections and desires, with the wisdom and goodness 
of his Creator. Dut granting that he is intended for another-and 
a more perfect world, we can account for the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of his life; we can account for his miseries: we can: assign a 
most plausible reason, why he never attains here to the full perfec. 
tion of his nature, and why he is possessed of faculties aid hopes 
that can never be gratified in this imperfect world. But without, 
religion all is mystery and darkness.’ 


Having laid this sure foundation of natural religion, and 
deduced the reasonableness of devotion and of the most - 
comfortable article of our faith, Mr. Watson conducts us in 
the second part to a consideration of the Evidences of 

| | Christianity. 
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Christianity. As in the preceding, so in the present discus- 
sion, he meets objections with the greatest fairness, and 
candidly owns the difficulty of forming an unexceptionable 
body of evidence ; while, however, he makes this concession,he 


does not in the least weaken the ground of our faith, but 


explains to us the nature of that proof of which the subject ad- 
mits, and which, if duly examined, must make a powerful 
impression on ail sensible and ingenucus minds. Facts .are 
produced which cannot be explained without allowing the 
divine origin of our holy religion; and it is shewn that the 
evidences, on which its truth rests, are such as are best capa- 
ble of being transmitted to posterity and diffused through the 
world. | 

« Grant that a divine messenger and instructor was to came from 
heaven, and to make his appearance on this earth at any particular 
place and time ; what evidence can we desire for his appearance, so 
constituted, that it may descend to posterity, and extend to the 
remotest parts of this earth, with conviction and force? What can 
be added so as to make it more acceptable, and more convincing, and 
more durable, than what we already have for the Christian faith ? 
Infidelity may. hastily suppose this practicable; but when it ate 
tempts to digest. this plan, it will be found a task of no small dif. 
ficulty. 1 wish that men would seriously consider these things be- 
fore they start unfounded objections to the evidence of the gospel, 

¢ We seem to be reduced then to this dilemma, either to say, that 
no divine teacher could be sent, or that the evidences of Christianity 
dre full as perfect and complete, as any other evidence that could be 
given consistent with the freedom of the will, and our sitnation and 
gconnection with this life. If there be difficulties, they are such as 
must affect any other evidence, or any other system adapted to man 
in this world. We find difficulties in the works of creation and pro- 
vidence; and so must we in the most perfect revelation from heaven. 
Difficulties arise from pur situation, from the imperfection of our 
faculties, from our cognections, from our prejudices, and from our 
passions and evil hearts,’ able 

The internal and external evidences of the Gospel are 
concisely exhibited ; the state of the world at and before the 
coming of Christ is reviewed ; and we are particularly invited 
to reflect on the severe trials with which the Christiag 
Religion had to encounter at its first appearance. Consider- 
able stress is not improperly laid on the marks of an universal 
religion which Coristianity bears; it being adapted to all 
ages, nations, ranks, and characters, and exactly suited to the 
nature of man. Mr, W. next adverts to the station which 
pur Lord’ assumed, as peculiarly favourable to promote in- 
quiry and to exclude worldly views expatiates on the nature 
of ‘his teaching ; and dwells at some length on the novelty 
and’ perfection of his method in teaching by examplz. 
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«True virtue was only an imaginary being, before we viewed the 
perfect example of Jesus Christ. im f' 
© It was said by some one of the ancient philosophers, that if ever 
virtue was to descend from heaven and live among men, she would 
display such engaging charms, that all men must love and follow her. 
Virtue did appear, and ina form more complete, than even imaginas 
tion had conceived, in the character of Jesus Christ. We ‘see 
him holy, harmless, undefiled, and separated from sinners; we see 
him, in whom mo guile was found tu his mouth; who, when he was_re- 
viled, reviled not again; when he suffered, he threatened not. We see 
his whole life spent in the most active goodness: we see in him the 
brightness of the Faiher’s glory, and the express image of bis person, full 
of grace and full of truth And though this picture must have been 
of the utmost advantage to the world, yet it has not produced all 
the glorious cffects for which it is calculated. Human nature 
is, and ever will be, whilst in this world, encompassed with innumera- "of 
able weaknesses and imper‘ections ; that, however much men may 
admire and love this mage, yet they cannot periectly imitate this | 
divine original. | 
¢ Bur, after this acknowledgement of its insufficiency, we must still 
allow, that of all methods of instruction, this must be the most per- 
‘fect and complete. We see in it an excellence and a wisdom, ‘that 
man alone could vot have devised ; that imperfect man durst:not 
have presumed to recommend. ‘This 13 one of the many advantages 
that the Christian religion possesses over all other methods .of in- 
struction: and we dare challenge. all other religions to produce any 
thing’equal or any thing similiar to this.’ 





To the evidence which results from the character of Christ, 
and from the tendency of all his precepts and doctrines, are 
added that which results from the Prophecies delivered by our. 
Lord ; particularly as they respect his own death, the exist- 
érce of a Church of which he wag to be the head, and the 
subsequent state of the Jews : together with tke proofs which 

arise from the characters of the disciples of Christ and“the 
writers of the Gospel. Among collateral evidgnces, ‘are 
reckoned the early translation of the New Testament into 
d:ffzrent languayes, the Severe scrutiny which it underwent, 
its effect in civilizing the world, and the general conclesion 
which ‘flows from uniting detached facts and histories 3’ ‘more 
especially from the institution of the Lord’s Supper, whiéh jin- 
contestably displays our Saviour’s insight into futurity, combin- 
ed with the intereet which he took in the future welfare? of 
his church. — | | TTT £ iithdde 

Ini short, Mr. Watson has in this treatise so collected°and 
displayed the various evidences i favour of religion, that it is 
impossible to weigh them without feeling the dignity of mau and 
the importance 4s well as the truth of Christianity. ‘Weare 
Sorry that by accideng we have been prevented from rendering 
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earlier justice to the merits of this deserving writer; whose 
work contains multum in parvo, is singularly calculated to 
answer the object which it has in view, and, as a popular and 
attractive antidote to Infidelity, may be recommended fo the 


various book-societies scattered throughout theempire. _- Mov: 
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Art. VI. The Nature of Things: a Didactic. Poem. ‘Translated 
from the Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus, accompanied with the 
original Text, and illustrated with Notes Philological and Ex- 
planatory. By John Mason Good. 4to. 2 Vols. 4l. qe. 

‘Boards. Longman and Co. : 


*ROM the first period of its production, the didactic poem. 
“On the Nature of Things,” by Lucretius, has obtained very 
general attention and applause 3 and however various may 
have been the public sentiment respecting the philosophy of 
this cloquent disciple of Epicurus, only one feeling of ad- 
miration has prevailed, wherever the classic muse has been 
kaown and cherished, on the subject of his admirable poetry. 
With the first orator and the first poet whom Rome, in her 
proudest day of genius and of taste, could boast of having 
produced, Lucretius was a theme of praise and a model of 
imitation. If his fame in succeeding ages experienced diminu- 
tion, the circumstance must be ascribed to the unpopularity 
ef his philosophy ; which.was branded, and surely not without 
cause, as impious and atheistic. During the centuries which 
immediately succeeded the establishment of Christianity, 
when the human. mind was narrowed and exasperated. by 
the subtleties of theological. controversy, much favour or evea 
justice could not be expected by the Epicurean poet; and in 
these unhappy times, atl the powers of the muse were insuf- 
ficient to preserve him from neglect. 
On the revival of learntng, after a long and melancholy 
suspension of its animation, Lucretius became again an 
object of regard: his laurels were once more seen in their 


pristine. beauty ; and while-hig. poetry found admirers, even his. 


philosophy, at this peculiar season of intellectual agitation 
and. ferment, was able to conciliate advocates, and to make 
proselytes. A long time elapsed, however, before he could 
obtain a translator to lead him from the school of the learned 
to the assembly of the people, and to unveil his beauties to the 
general eye. In this instance of favour to him, France seems 
to have taken the precedency of her neighbours: for we know 
net of any earlier translation of his work than that of Marolles, 
about the middle of the 17th century. At nearly the same 
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periogds a version of this poem was attempted by our country 
mon Evelyn: but, having completed only a sixth part of hits 
ti ASK » he abandoned it as too weighty for his powers ; and he ré« 
signed to Creech the merit of first placing an entire translation 


bf the poem in the hand of the English reader. As a scholar 


and a poet, Creech was eminently qualified for the undertaking 
in which he engaged, and yet his success cannot be pronounced 
to be great. His production betrays every where the inaccuracies 
of a writer who acquiesces In th e first suggestions of his mind, 
and who is more desirous of finishing, than ambitious of 
finishing well. ~ His pages are at once “redundant and defee- 
tive ; and occasionally they discover the conceits of a vitiated 
taste, in the most direct opposition to the simple character and 
the majestic genius of the Roman original. On some of the 
more poetic passages of this author, the great Dryden bestow- 
ed the vigour and the harmony of his muse; and his transla- 
tions in this instance, which are executed with his accustomed 
superiority of power, leave us only to regret that they are. 
not extended to every: part of our illustrious and philosophic 
bard. With Creech, however, remained the honour of being 
the on!y complete English translator of Lucretius, till the 
publication of the work which is now under our review. 

To what cause it is to be ascribed, that Lucretius has 
found so few among our countrymen to translate him, unless it 
be to the supposed difficulty of the undertaking, we cannot 
conjecture: for the result of Creech’s enterprize was not 

such as ought to have discouraged any future adventurer, of 
to have sitished the wishes of a community whose taste for 
poetry had been brought even to fastidious sensibility. We 


- were surprised, therefore, not to hear of some new translae 


tion of Lucretius ; and when Mr. Good’s version was ane 
nounced to the world, we were disposed to hail it as like?y 
to gratify at once the curiosity and the judgment of the 
English reader. We opened it, indeed, with strong pres 
prepossessions in its favour ; and we soon discovered that 
Mr. G. wasa writer intitled, on many accounts, to our respect, 
and possessing in a high degree many of the requisites for an 
able discharge of the labour in which he had engaged. It is 
evident that he i is aman of various reading, acquainted with 
numerous linguages, capable of expressing himself well ig 
prose and iu verse, and ent! leccaiea ly fond of his author ; 
e~and yet we are compelled, though with much reluctance, 
to declare our opinion that he has not succeeded in his ate, 
tempt, and taat an ad pauate translation of Lucretius is still 
to be numbered among the wants of the poetic library of our 
country, Before we proceed, however, to state our reasons 
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for this decision, it will be proper for us to pay some atten- 
tion to the prose part of these volumes, which ‘constitutes the 
greater, and perhaps also the more valuable portion of their 
bulk. ¢ ‘ 
On Mr. Good’s preface, which merely notices the preced- 
ing translations of his author, and explains his own plan in 
the present publication, we have nothing of consequence to 
ebserve; unless it be that we cannot approve his deliberate 
preference of blank verse to rhyme, for the execution of his 
purposes. Though we think that rhyme on the whole is 
better adapted to the English ear, and to the genius of the 
English longuage, yet are we far from wishing to issue a 
general edict of ‘proscription against blank verse. English 
biank verse is, as we well know, susceptible of very high 
beauty, and capable of the most powerful dominion over the 
ear: but we feel that with Mr. Good it is of a lower order; 
and we conceive that rhyme would have compelled him to 
greater precision of longuage, and have restrained him from 
many of those aukwardnesses and affectations of phraseclogy 
in which he has been pleased to indulge. ‘This subject, how- 
ever, belongs to a subsequent part of our articic, and sha be 
considered in its place. 

In the ‘Life of Lucretius, which succeeds the preface, 


we find much to ceusure, and very little to praise. Mr. G. 


expresses his disapprobation of the meagre lives of his author, 
those § dry catalogues of dates and names,’ which have hither- 
to been offered to the world ; and he professes to gratify us 
with a fuller and more specific history of the illustrious 
Roman whom he translates: but alas! the Lucretius drawn 
by Mr.Good is not of larger size, nor more distinetly made out, 
than the Lucretius with whom our eyes have been formerly 
conversant. Of the numerous pages, (and be it remembered 
that they are not fewer than eighty-two,) which are avowedly 
allotted to this particular object, the real bicgraphy of Lucre- 
tius occupies only a very small portion: while the far greater 
number of them are assigned to frivolous conjecture, to 
extraneous of irrelative matter, and to idle disquisition. 
_ From the bisth of Luctetius, the date of which is settled ac- 
cording to the Chronicle of Eusebius, our attention is drageed 
upwards to visit some of the Lucretii of earlier days; and 
here we find the story, noteminently wedl told, of the celebrat- 
ed Lucretia, whose person was violated, as Mr. G.. in- 
forms us, by Zarguin toe Sinth As we knew shat only two 
kings of the name of Tarquinius had possessed the sovereignty 
of Rome, we were at iirst rather surprised ‘to:hear of this 
Larguin the Sixth: but we soon discovered that he was our 
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old acquaintance Sextus Targuinius, of whose name Mr. G. 
had: thought it right to indulge us with a literal transla~ 
tion. 

When the Lucretii are removed from the stage, we are 
amused with an account of the libraries and museums of 
which Greece was plundered by the Romans; of the love 
of literature which resulted to Rome, from her intercourse 
with the polished people whom she had subjugated; and of 
the resort of the young Roman nobility to Athens as to 
the prime residence of learning and philosophy. At Athens, 
after a long interval, during which he is withdrawn from 
our attention, we at last find our young poet stationed ; 
and here we are entertained with a relation of his stu- 
dics and his friends, supplied in a great degree by -the 
imagination of Mr. Good. From Athens, Lucretius is 
brought by his biographer to the neighbourhood of Rome. 
He then marries a lady of the name of Lucilia; accompanies 
his friend and patron, Memmius, to Bithynia; and, not long 
afterward falling into a fever, (the consequence, ag Mr. G. 
asserts, of his agitated mind on his friend’s condemnation and 
banishment,) he destroys himself in a paroxysm of his 
disorder, when he was about forty-four yeare of age. 

This narrative, which contains the whole, or perhaps more 
than the whole, of what is certainly known respecting the 
personal history of Lucretius, might, as we should suppose, 
be included in a very small compass : but, with the intervention 
of much cumbrous, foreign, and indigested matter, it 1s spred 
by Mr. G. over an immeasurable surface of paper, and re- 
quires the patience of a Reviewer to follow and to collect: its 
widely scattered parts. 7 oF 

Of the chaotic mass which overwhelms this biography, the 
greater portion consists of an unnecessary attempt to vindicate 
the morals, and an unavailing endeavour to establish the theism 
of Epicurus. ‘The morals of this philosopher are allowed by 
every scholar to have been goad, and it is unquestionably 
superfluous to labour their defenee : but his theism may con- 
fidently be asserted to exist only in the fancies of a few of 
his enthusiastic admiters ; and consequently not to be a 
subject susceptible of establishment. Yet, to rescue him from 
the charge of atheism, to which he, with the other philoso- 
phers of the Atomic school, has becn uniformly subjected, 
seems to be one of Mr.G.’s principal objects, and for its 
attainment he exerts all his learning and all his imagination. 
With the former of these instruments, he is able to effect lit- 
tle : but with the latter he is very powerful, and can divert if he 
‘¢anunot persuade us. From all the writers of antiquity, one 
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passage.only can be brought to support, with the slightest degree 
of Spéeciousness, the strange paradox of Epicurean theisnys and 
this passage has generally been understood, but very er- 
roncously as Mr. G. wishes us to believe, for an involuntary. 
and. inconsistent concession, which was extorted from the 
poet by the evidence of some supreme power, irresistible in 
the controll of the human world, and not to be explained on 
the principles of his philosophy. “Fhe passage in ‘question, 
as it is unnecessary to inform the Jearned reader, occurs 1m 
the fifth book of the poem before us, v. 1232. . 


*§ Usque adeo res humanas Vis ABDITA quedam 
Obterits et pulchros fasces, sevasgue secures 
Proculcare, ac ludibrio .ibi habere, videtur.”’ 


In these lines, Mr. Good, pursuing the steps of Gassendt 
and Du Rondel*, clearly perceives a full acknowlegement of 
the great First Cause 5 whom the Epicureans regarded as the 
prime author of all things; in whose hands their atoms were 
only:instruments of creation ; and who was in fact the Jehovah 
of Jewish and Christian belicf, awfully ¢ hiding himself. in 
thick darkness,’ and ‘making his pavilion round about with 
dark water.’ This mysterious and ‘ inscrutable Being,’ Mr. 
G. states, in several passages scattered throughout his volumes,- 
to have been the object of the reverend contemplation and 
the secret worship of Epicurus; to have been represented by 
him» ag having produced ‘at his mere will and command, the 
heavens, the planets, and all the phenomena of nature ;’—and, 
when he has established these great. points by the sole 
authority of his own assertion, Mr. Good is surprised and 
angry that eny should still presume to doubt the thrisic 
creed of his favourite sage. On this, and indeed on other 
topics, he appears to be an inconsequential reasoner, and ‘no 
ptafound thinker: to he a scholar wh«se compass of reading 
may qualify bim to be the hissorian of philosophy, but. who is 
not distinguished by that penetration, that precision, and that 
comptchension of mind, without which it is, impossible ro 
be.a philosopher. | 

‘By che full exposition of the Epicurean dactrines in this 
poem *60n the Nature of Things,” and instructed. by the 
cate a - ——— ——— . - ee 

*. Du Rondel was a contemporary and a friend of the famoy$ 
Bayle. Being, like Mr G, at once a Cliristian and an admirer of 
Epicurus, he endeavoured, with all the powets of his ingenuity and 
his learning, to rescue this philosopher from the imputation of 
atheism. ‘The celebrated Gessendi, who preceded? Du Rondel by 
aliout half a century, wasampelled by similar motives to similar 
conduct. . ! ot Bre 
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unanimous voice of antiquity, we are not permitted to doubt 
that the system of Epicurus was a system of the most genuine 
and pure atheism, which has ever yet been offered to the 
world. In the opinion of this philosopher, infinite space 
was occupied from eternity only by a vacuum and by atoms 3 
or particles of matter whose minute and *¢ solid simplicity” (to 
borrow a term from Lucretius) was insusceptible of division, 
and consequently of dissolution. Falling through space, witha 
small inclination of direction, these corpuscles would in course 
clash, coalesce, disunite, and again combine in an infinite 
number of modes: till, from their appulses and repulses, their 
Collisions and their congresses, operating from eternity, 
resulted the order and the symmetry of the Universe; with 
its several and connected systems of vegetable, anime), intel- 
Jectual, and moral Being. . At the head of these systems, were 
atdtioned some superior existences called Gods, possessed of su- 
preme beatitude and of immortality, but expressly declared to bé 
removed from any interference with man, and to be utterly 
unequal tothe government of the world. Democritus, indeed, 
introduced into his creation a species of strange and fantastic 
intelligence, by investing some of his atoms with this inconsist- 
ent attribute: but Epicurus banished even this mockery of 
mind from his scheme of cosmogony, and resigned without 
remorse the office of Creator to the particles of blind and 
unanimated matter. These atoms are every where called by 
our Poet, the princigia, exerdia, prinurdia rerum ; the origin of 
all Being, of men, and, by the most direct,and inevitable in. 
ference, of Gods also: for any antetior and higher source of 
existence is denied by him as clearly as language can express 
it. If this be not the system of Kpicurus, we are yet to 
Jearn it; and if this be not a system of complete and authen- 
tic atheism, our ideas of atheism are yet to be formed, and 
we must apply for information on the subject to Mr. Good: 

In the production of the passage which we have already 
cited from Lucretius, the translator does nothing more than 
follow the example of those who have supported the same pa- 
radox with himself: wi when he adduces the following lines 
for the confirmation of his opinion, he stands, as we believe, 
alone, and enjoys the dignity of being singular, if he possesses 
not the merit of being right: 


ss ‘ams pro sancta dein tranguilld pectora pace 
Que placi dun de! vunk evo, mult PuUMgUC sercauia £. 
Quis resere ti nme “St §uM: manny quis habere profundi 
Jirdu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
Suis pariter elos ouieis conve rhere, et o1ineis 


Ipuilius @ibertis terras suljire Seracets g 
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Omnibus inve locis esse omni tempore prastoy 
Nulsdus ut tenebras faciat, celigue serena 
Concutiat sonitu ? tum fulmina mittat, et adtis 
Tpse suas disturbet 3 ct, in deserta recedens 
Saviat, exercens telum 3 quod sepe nocentets | 
Praterit, exanimatque indignos, inque merenteis at 

B.u. 1092-1103, 

It was the obvious intention of the poet to expose, in these 
sublime lines, the incompetency of the gods to. the manages 
ment of the universe; and because he thus degrades the ob+ 
jects of the popular worship as unequal to this mighty task, 
Mr. G. without hesitation infers that it was his design to in- 
timate the existence of a superior Inteliigence, who was able 
to superintend and to govern the stupendous whole. On the 
curious irrelevancy of this inference, we shall not trouble our- 
selves to remark, but shall submit it to our readers for their 
own unbiassed decision. It would. be idle to waste more words 
ca aquestion which is so manifestly plain; and we should 
deem ourselves childish in the extreme, were we to engage 
any more of our own or of our reader’s time in proving that a 
system, which denied the existence of an intelligent first cause, 
and even of a subordinate and contingent Providence, (if we 
may $0 express ours-lves,) was atheistic, and most justly to be 
branded as impious and pernicious. : 43 

Mr. Good, however, is fond of paradoxes; and from his 
enthusiastic attachment to the Athenian sage whose: poet 
he has translated, he is desirous of bringing within the pre- 
cincts of the Epicurean schoo! some of our most illustrious 
sind religious philosophers. Cudworth and Locke, as he as- 
scrts, have had recourse to its physics; and our great Newe 
ton having intimated an opinion that the Deity, as it was pro- 
bable, at first created matter in certain and unequal portions, 
which he endued with such properties as were requisite to fit. 
them for the subsequent purposes of creation, (or rather, to 
Speak. accurately, of arrangement and production,) Mir. G. im- 
mediately convicts him of atomism3 and, placing him in the 
train of Epicurus, exults on the final triumph of this philo- 
sopher over his rivals of the academy, the porch, and the 
lyceum. 

In a long appendix to the Life of Lucretius, the writer pres 
sents us with a history of philosophy in antient and in modern 
times ; and with this composition, which, though far from un- 
exceptionable either as to matter or as to style, discovers va- 
rious and excursive reading, we profess ourselves to have been 
considerably gratified. To Mr. Good’s notcs, however, which 
form a continued and ample commentary on his author, we 
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are inclined to attach the, greatest. share of our approbation, 
since they are replete with the materials. of information and 
entertainment. .We are far, indeed, from subscribing to,many_. 
of the commentator’s philosophical or critical. observations : but 
we are pleased with his references to the progressive iunprove- 
ments of philosophy ; and we are delighted with the affluence 
of his citations from. the pocts of all ages and countrics, . 
Gilbert Wakefield, whose learning and memory gave him the _ 
entire command: of the Greek and the Roman writers, has 
amassed, in the notes to his edition of Lucretius *,. 3 great 
variety of passages from the classics, with reference to the 
discovery and exhibition of imitation or resemblance. Of 
shese Mr. Good has very properly availed himself, sometimes 
translating (without specific acknowlegement) the very words 
with which they are introduced by Wakeficld: but to these 
he has added abundant extracts from the poets of the East, and 
from those of modern Europe, of Spain, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and England. — His notes, in short, are calculated to. 
supply his seaders with copious and diversified amusement 5 
and he has observed a custom which we must strongly coms 
mend, of accompanying his citations from foreign writers with 
an English version. ‘ranslations of classic authors are not, In 
course, intended for scholars; and the writer of a work ad- 
dressed professedly to the multitude of any nation has not a 
right, to suppose his reader to be conversant with any language 
but his own.—Before we take our leave of Mr. G. as a writer. 
of prose, we must observe that his style is not always intitled 
to much of our praise; and that it is frequently disfigured 
with hard ard aflected words, which are nat, invariably. intro- 
duced with the most exact and rigid propriety. | ern. 

We -now come to the examination of Mr. Good, as che 
offers himself in the present work to our notice, in the charace 
ter of poet and translator; and here we must repeat what we 
have before suggested, that he appears to us to have been in- 
judicious in his preference of blank to rhymed verse. Blavk 
verse is apt to seduce the choice cf the incautious writer by its” 
imapinary facility of exccution; and to the translator of Lu- 
Caetlusit scemed co offer the medium of more accurate, as well 
perhaps as of mote spirited representation: but, by whatever 
Motive the yeneral cr the particular preference in this instance 
may be induced, the poet and his reader will frequently have 
vecasion to lament, iis result. “lo impart to blank verse. its 
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* Jt may here be proper to observe that the original text of Tu 
eretius, which aceompanies Mr. Good’s verston, page by page, is 
a copy of the edition of Mr. Wakefield. 
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proper beauty, and to animate it with its full’ soul, ao- 
thing less than the power of genuine poetry will ‘suffice. 
In the hands of the inferior writer, blank verse is an auk- 
ward, stiff, and turgid swaggerer, perpetually afraid of fallmg 
into the jaws of prose; and, for safety against this dreaded 
enemy, having recourse to compound epithets, harsh inver- 
tions of phrase, obsolete and affected terms, ot learned and 
foreign idioms. With Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Thom- 
son, and Young, it leaves us nothing beyond itself to desire: 
but with the mob of those who attempt its sse, ‘it disgusts us 
with its idté pomp, it fatigues us with its verbosity, and it not 
unfrequently perplexes us with its obscurity. As it is managed 
by Mr. Good, it meets us with no peculiar attraction ; and it - 
" unquestionably has not fulfilled that promise of appropriate 
advantage, which it so speciously makes to the translator of a 
poet like Lucretius. In the pages before us, it rarely offends 
with discord, but it does not often gratify with harmony. 
When the writer has arranged his short and his long (or, in 
the language of modern criticism, his weak and his strong) syl- 
lables, in the station demanded for them by the verse, he 
conceives that he has fully discharged his duty to the ear, and 
has performed all that can be requisite for the perfection of his 
numbers. We thank. him, however, for:not following the 
example of the pupils of Mr. Southey’s school, by soliciting 
variety fram discord ; and we are glad that the English Muse, 
if she have not. gained from him any accession of harmony, 
should not have any cause for complaining of him as making 
her'voice peculiarly untuneable and harsh :—but, if we do not 
object to the general flow of his lines, we must express our 
disapprobation cf the pervading character of his language, as 
hard, affected, and obscure, His selection of epithets, of 
which he-is rather too lavish, is not seldom injudicious, and 
the construction of his’ sentences is too often inverted and per- 
plexed. We rarely see the beauties of the original reflected: 
in his mirrovs and without referring to the Latin, we should 
frequently have been at a loss to discover the meaning of the 
English Lucretius. We consider Mr. Good as having prin- 
cipally failed in his translation of the more poetic parts of 
his author; the peculiar and fine spirit of which seems to eva- 
porate, * fenues ceu fuinus in auras,” in its attempted translation 
the Roman to the English page. Our reader, however, shall 
determive for himself; and if he be conversant with the ori- 
ginal, and possess a taste for its poetic excellencies, we per- 
suade ourselves that he will not dissent from our decision, 
We will submit to him the admirable exordium of the poem, as 
jt is exhibited im the present verston; and we will after- 
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ward indulge him with the same passage, as it is given to us in 
the spirited and harmonious, but rather too wild and licentious 


numbers of Dryden: 


‘ Parent of Rome! by gods and men belov’d, 

Benignant Venus! thou! the sail-clad Main, 
And fruitful Earth, as round the Seasons roll, 
With Life who swellest, for by thee all live, 
And, living, hail the cheerful light of day :— 
"hee, Goddess, at thy glad approach, the wiuds, 
The tempests fly: dedalian Earth to thee 
Pours forth her’ sweetest flow’rets; Ocean laughs, _ 
And the blue Heavens in cloudless splendour deck’d. 
Yor, when the Spring first opes her frolick eye, 
And genial Zephyrs long Inck’d up respire, 
Vhee. Goddess, then, th? cerial birds confess, 
To rapture stung through every shiv’ring plume 
Thee, the wild herds; hence, o’er the joyous glebe 
Bounding at large; or, with undaunted chest, 
Stemming the torrent tides. ‘Through all that lives 
So, by thy charms, thy blandishments o’erpower’d, 
Springs the warm wish thy footsteps to pursues 
"rill through the seas, the mountains, and the floods, 
"Lhe verdwat meade, and woodlands fili’d with song, — 
Spurr’d by desire cach palpitating tribe 
Hastes, af thy shrine, to plant the future race. 

¢ Since, then, with universal sway thou rui’st, 
And thou alone; ror aught without thee springs, 
Aught, gay or lovely; thee 1 woo to guid: 
aright my flowing me that aims to paint 
To Memmius’ view the £sSENCES OF THINGS: 
Memmtus, my friend, ee thee, from earliest youth, 
O Goddess! led, and train’d to every grace. 
Then, -O, vouchsafe thy favour, power divine ! 
And w ith immortal eloquence inspire. 
Duell; too, the fury of the hostile word, 
Aud lull to peace, that all the strain may bear. 
For peace is thine: on thy soft basom-he, 
The wariike ficld who sways, almighty Mars, 
Struck by triumphant Love’s eternal wound, 
Reclines full frequent : with uplifted gaze 
On thee he feeds his longing, ling’ ning. cyes, 
And all his soul hangs quiv’ring from thy Ca 
Oh! while thine arms s fond embraces clasp 
Tis panting members, Sov reign of the heart ! 
Ope thy bland voice, and intercede for Rome. 
Lor, while th’ uncheathed ¢ sw oid is brandish’d, vain 
ie all unequal is the poct’s song ; 

And vain th’ attempt to claim his patrow? Ss €at.” 


This" ‘may be allowed not to be bad; and we preduce it as 


shewing the fairest countenance of the translator’s Muse. 
Some 
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Some of the expressions in the extract are not unhappy ; and 
with others which occasionally eccur in the subsequent parts, 
they may be admitted as evidence that Mr. Good is not un- 
pifred with the conception of poctic language: but rhe first 
sentence is so ill managed as to be not immediately intelligible, 
and to appear, if it really be not, imperfect. The expressions, 
also, which we have distinguished by the italic type, are ex- 
ceptionable either as aukward, or improper, or superfluous, or 
weak ;—and the whole may be pronounced to be a heavy and 
inidequate representative of the beautiful and exquisite 
original—-We now turn to Drydeft ; who, blameably irre- 
gular as he is in some of the following lines, will recreate us 
with genuine poetry,. and will not permit Lucretius to be 
without the applause of the English reader. 


“6 Delight of human-kind, and Gods above ! 
Parent of Rome ! propitious Queen of love! _ 
Whose vital power Earth, Air, and Sea supplies ; 
And breeds whate’er is born beneath the rolling skies. ; 
For every kind by thy prolific might, : 
Springs, and beholds the regions of ‘the light. 
Thee, Goddess! thee the clouds and tempests fear, 
And at thy pleasing presence disappear. 
For thee the land in fragrant flowers 1s drest : 
For thee the ocean smiles, and smooths his wavy breast ; 
And heaven itself with more serene and fairer light is blest. 
For when the rising spring adorns the mead ; 
And a new scene of nature stands display’d : 
Fhen teeming buds and cheerful green appear 5 
And western gales unlock the lazy year; 
The joyous birds thy welcome first express 5 
Whose native songs thy genial fire confess: 
“Then savage beasts bound o’er their slighted food, 
Struck with thy darts, and tempt the raging flood. 
All nature is thy gift; earth, air, and sea; 
Of ail that breathes the various proyeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. 


<* O’er barren mountains ; o’er the flowery plain; 
The leafy forest and the liquid main, . 
Extends thy uncontroll’d and boundless reign. 
Through all the living regions dost thou move, __ 
And scatter where thou goest the kindly seeds of love. — 
Since then the race of every living thing ! i 
Obeys thy power: since nothing new can spring 
Without thy warmth—without thy influence bear, 
Or beautiful or lovesome can appear ; 
Be thou my aid! my tuneful song iuspire, 
And kindle with thy own productive fire 5. 


“While . 
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While all thy province, Nature, I survey, . 
And sing to Memmius an immortal lay . i 
Of heaven and earth ; and every where thy wondrous power \ 

display, 
To Memmius, under thy sweet influence born ; 
Whom thou witK all thy gifts and graces didst ‘adorn. 
The rather then assist my Muse and me, 
Infusing verses worthy him and thee. 
Meanwhile on land and sea let tarbarous discord cease ; 
And lull the listning world in universal peace. 
To thee mankind thei soft repose must owe ; 
For thou alone that blessing can’st bestow: 
Because the brutal business of the war 
Is*manag’d by thy dreadful cervant’s care : 
Who oft retires from fighting fields to prove 
The pleasing pains of thy eternal love ; 
And panting on thy breast. supinely lies, 
While with thy heavenly form he feeds his famish’d eyes; ‘ 

* Sucks in with open lips thy balmy breath, 
By turns restored to life and plunged in pleasing: death. 
There while thy curling limbs about him move, 
Tavolved and fetter’d in the links of love ; 
When. wishing all he nothing can deny, 
Thy charms in that auspicious moment try : 
With winning eloquence our peace implore 5 ; 

__And quiet to the weary world restore.’ 


We now return to Mr. G.—In the passage immediately 
succeeding that which we have extracted from his translation, 
we think that he has been remarkably usisuccessful : 


¢ Son of the Memmi! thou, benignant, too, 
Freed from all cares, with vacant ear attend ; 
Nor turn, contemptuous, ere the truths I sing, 
For thee first harmonix’d, ave full perceiv’d. 
Lo! to thy view I spread the rise of things ; 
Unfold th’ immortals, and their blest abodes.’ 


© Son of the Memmii’ is a bad substitute, not to remark that it 
is a little out of its place, for ** Ademmi clara propago.” ‘Yhe 
words * For thee first harmonized’ are added, and not happily, 
by the translator ;—for to Aarmonize the truths i ig not to explain 
X doey in verse, but to make them agree, or to arrange them in 
harmonious order. In the next line, ‘ Lo!” stands aukwardly 
and rather improperly instead of the connective * For’ of the 
original ; and the lase verse, which can scarcely be. reconciled 
to seuse, is a most lame and insufficient representative of. 


© Nam tibi de summd ceh ratione deimque 
Disserere incipiam, et rerum primordia pandam,” 
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In the subsequent extract, which ig separated from the 
preceding bythe intervention n only of a few lines, the faults 
are neither few nor sntall : " 


© Not thus Mankind. Them long the tyrant power 
Of Suzeast: tion sway’d, uplifting proud 
Fler head to heaven, and with horrific linbs 
Lrooding o’er earth; till he, the man of Greece, 
| Auspicious rose, who first phe combat dar’d, 
4nd broke i in tayvain the monser’s iron rod. 
No thunder him, ne fell revenge pursu "dy ” 


Of heaven incens’d, or deitias in arms.’ 


© Not thus mankind’ is wgwarranted by the: original ; and 
while it appears to connect the paragraphs, it has ‘tio reference 
to their meaning :—it may bind their bodies together, but 
it leaves their minds as it found them in a state of wide 
separation: for there is no connection between the conditiot 
of the Gods and that of mankind, as they are severally 
represented by the poet. If any link is to be supplied by the 
translator in this place, where it is not found in the original, 
it should be of a different nature from the © Not thus’ of Mr. 
G.; for it ought to refer to the strangeness and folly of 
man’s sinking in superstitious terror before Gods whq are-un- 
able and unwilling to affect him either with good or with evil, 
Lhe figure of Supgrstition, as she is sublimely persomified by 
) Lucretius, discovering her head from the heavens, and hanging 
over mortals with a terrifying countenance, differs greatly 
from the aukward and ungainly form who, in the translation, 
lifts her head to heaven, and broods. with horrific limbs over 
earth. ‘The phrase ‘ Breaking the monster's iron rod’ is Mr. G.’s 
sole property, but we cannot compiiment him on its value; 
and the last two lines exhibit a notoriously false version of 


“© Duem neque fana det: 6. nec fulmina, nec minitante 
Murmure compresstt celum ;” &c. 


We have always been inclined to hesitate in admitting 
the propriety of Bentley’s and Wakefield’s substitution of 
68 fana” for © faiaa deum,” since this latter expression we 
canceive to be justifiable by clossic authority, and we know it 
to be more happily adapted to the Poet’s purpose: but with 
either "¢ faa” or ne: it is ebviously the intention of 
Lucretius to affirm that neither the terror attached by the 
popular belief to the Gods, nor the thunders and the menaces 
of heaven, ‘could deter the intrepid’ philosopher from pursuing 
his daring and sublime: investigetions.» It is unnecessary to 
state that this is:cssentially ditherent from he. fact asserted by 
the translator. 
We 
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We shall pass over the ten following lines of the English 
Lucretius); which possess no merit superior to that of their 
immediate predecessors ; and, as our last extract of any length 
from the present work, we submit to our readers Mr. G.’s 
version of the Roman bard’s exquisite and affecting descrip- 
tion of the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis: : 

‘ SUPERSTITION "tavas 
Urg ’d the fell Grecian Chiefs, with virgin blood, 
To. stain the virgin altar. Barbarous deed! 
And fatal to their laurels! Auviss saw, 
For there Diana reigns, th’ unholy rite. 
stround she look'd; the pride of Grecian maids, 
The lovely Iptige nia, round she lok’d?— 
Her lavish hiner spurning still the bond 
Of sacred fillet, fl aunting o’er her cheeks, — 
And sought, in vain, protection. She survey *d 
Near her, her sad, sad sire; th’ officious priests 
‘Repentant half, and hiding their kcen steel, 

ae And crowds of gazers weeping as they view’d. 

Dumb with alarm, with supplicating knee, 
And lifted eye, she sought compassion still ; 
Fruitless and unavailing + vain her youth, 
Her innocence and beauty, vain the boast 
Of regal birth ; and vain that first herself 
Lisp’d the dear name of Father, eldest born. 
Fore’d from her suppliant posture, straight she view'd 
The altar full prepar’d: not there to blend | 
Connubial vows, and light the brida sl torch; 
But, at the moment w hen mature in charms, 
While Hymen call’d aloud, to fall, e’en then, 
A father’s victim, and the price to pay 
Of Grecian navies, favoured thus with gales,’ 


If the spirit of Lucretius were now hovering over us, and 
capable of reading these verses, we conceive that he would 
not acknowlege much resemblance in them to his own ad- 
mirable production ; nor regard himself as under obligations 
to his translator for the figure in which his muse now stands. 
before us. ‘lo remark on all the infelicities of these lines 
would exhaust the patience of our readers: but we have noted 

some of them in italics. The additions by. the translator... 
are numerous; and for that fine circumstance in the original,. 
of the priest concealing the instrument of death, from respect 
to the father’s dignity and feelings, he offers to us avcry inade- 
quate substitute. In the 6th and 7th lines of the cilation, the 
repetition of * around she look’d,’ with the omission of a letter 
for the necessity of the metre, is not productive of any good 
eff:ct ; it is a present to us from Mr. G, without any particis 


pation of his anthor. When we first read the 11th dine of 
this 
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this passage, we really imagined that the unfortunate 
clashing of ‘hers’ and ‘sads’ had been occasioned by, some 
blunder of the printer: but our fingers, to which we had 
recourse to ascertain the number of the syllables, soon con- 
vinced us that what we had condemned as an error of the 


press* was, in truth, the result of design, and intended by Mr.. 


G. to heighten his pathos by an accumulation of his words. 
We were then inclined to pronounce it to be sad, sad, indeed : 
—*?Tws pitiful ! twas wondrous pitiful!” 

The words ¢ fruitless and unavailing,’ in the 16th vetse, are 
so placed in the sentence, as not to belong to the antecedents 
for which Mr. (3. intended them: while the sense claims 
them for the ‘supplicating knee’ and ‘lifted eye,’ grammar 
inexorably assigns them to ¢ compassion.’ 

We have stated that this extract should be our last: but 
we are tempted to break our word for the purpose of re- 
questing the attention of out readers to the following passage 
of the original, with the version of it by Mr. Good: 


‘© nam, si certam finem esse viaerent 
JErumnarum homines, aliqud ratione valerent 
Religionibus atque minis obsistere vatum-s 
Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas 3 
JEternas quoniam penas in morte timendum.”? 


© Were mortal man assur’d 
Eternal death would close this life of woe, 
And nought remain of curse beyond the grave; 
Een then religion half its force would lose ; 
Vice no alarm, and virtue feel no hope. 
But, whilst the converse frights him, man will dread 
Eternal pain, and fice from impious deeds.’ 


On this translation, or rather mistranslation, we. shall not 
make any other observations than such as may be intimated 


by our italics. The learned will perceive that Mr. G. hag, 
very egregiously misrepresented the meaning of Lucretius; | 
and the unlearned will probably be disposed to receive the: 


fact on the authority of our assertion. 


Though we shall not produce additional passages from the “ 


work’ under review, to support the opinion which we have 


advariced respecting the ‘general failure of this translator of 
Lucretius, yet, on turning over his pages, we find in some. 


of them expressions of so curious and exceptionable a nature, 
that they must not be passed without notice. Of these we shall 


offer a few to our readers :— 
- ate sescnce, 





* In the Latin page, 1. ot. an error of the press occurte—"‘celerare? 


for § celare.? 


Rev. Dee. 1807, Dd B. 2d 
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B: 2d. 563. © Trust the false waves though deck’d in loudest laugh.® 
— 583. * The sigh funereal mingles with the b/eat 

Of babes, just bursting to the light of heaven.” 
B. 4th. 1227. ‘ the wretched lover oft abroad 

Bars she.’ 
B. sth. 479. —— * rary gems’ for dew-drops. 
————4%8. ‘Then mounted next the base of sun and moon’ for 

‘6 exordia (the principles or elements) solts unaque.” 
——— 692. * Flings the first feathers of th’ unripen’d Beard.’ 
———911. © Half-maid, half-mastiff,’ for Scy//a, whose nether 
_ Parts were transformed, as the fable tells us, into sea-dogs; 

and who, in the passage of which this professes to be a trans- 
ion, is mentioned as | 
——* rabidis canibus subcinctas, semi-marinis 
Corporibus Scyllas,” &Fc. 

———-1334. § Then twins to twins he join’d’ for putting four 
_ horses to a chariot. 
B. 6th. 333. * Rushes the rampant meteor. 
1147. * Or the swatt Ethiop black’ ning in his blaze ;’ 
where, as the sun has not been antecedently mentioned, nor even 
intimated, the Ethiop must be blackening za his own blaze. 
———1244. *Reach’d dis ninth lustre, forthe ninth day or 
shining of the Sun. 

‘ Lymph,’ passim, for water. 

A most unhappy attempt at imitative harmony occurs in 
B. 3d. 1038.—Mr. G. imagines that the impetuous result of 
the stone of Sisyphus is represented in the following lines ; 
‘the stone 
rebounds 

Rapid, resistless, all over the plan.’ 

This very unfortunate what shall we call it of a verse, for it 
has something of the anapzestic or our ballad rythm, is respon- 
sible for more ‘than its offences against the ear: since it 
represents a stone as doing that which a stone cannot do,— 
rebounding, as a river might flow, ail over the plain. 

Mr. Good has certainly not been eminently successful in 
the translation which has been the subject of our review : but 
we conceive him to have failed rather from a defect of taste 
than from a want of power. We have already suggested 
that he occasionally shews himself to be capable of poetic 
diction, and we could produce many instances from these 
volumes in evidence of the fact. In the following short 
passages, the expressions are poetic and happy : : 

B. sth. 282. — —— ‘and through earth 
Part still retreats, and percolated pure, 
Fresh-bubbles distant at some fountain head : 
Whence winds again the dulcet tide through paths 
_ It’s liquid feet have printed oft before.’ - B sth; 
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B. 5th. 480. ¢ And from the mountains, lakes, and teeming glebes 
Draws many a vapour, which when once aloft, 
By the chill air condensed, to clouds concretes, 
And with its filmy drapery veils the heavens.” 


If Mr. Good had usually written in this style, it would 
have been our pleasing duty to hail his success, and to point to 
ch the beauties of his muse: but our task has unhappily been of 
a different nature; and we have been- compelled- by im- 
perious justice to intimate disappointment, and, for the most 

art, to exhibit defects. Unquestionably possessed, however, 
of large intellectual stores, and of no small portion of intel- 
lectual power, Mr. G. may still reasonably hope to attain the 
object of literary applause. Lf, by proper cultivation, he will 
reform his taste, and will labour to bring’ his mind to the 
habit of precise and accurate conception, he will succeed, we 
entertain no doubt, in the labours of composition, and will 
shew himself to the world to be as respectable an author as 
he seems to be a man. 

As Mr. Good has adopted the vicious orthography, (if an 
expression not strictly accurate may be indulged to us,) which 
very generally prevails among the writers of verse, by ex- 
scinding, wherever it appeared to be requisite for his metre, 
the last ¢ in the inflected tenses and the perfect participles of 
his verbs, we avail ourselves of this opportunity, without 
intending any particular censure on him, of protesting against a 
practice which contributes to deform our written language by 
despoiling.it of its vowels; and which is not only unnecessary | 
but positively pernicious. Where the final e has place in 
the uninflected, it ought universally to be retained in the. 
inflected. verb: for, without necessarily augmenting the sylla- 
bles, it will be found of essential use either.in lengthen- 
ing the preceding vowel, or in softening the preceding consoe | 
nant. In the word ragy the a is short and the g is hard; and 
by the addition of ad, both of these letters remain unchange 
ed: in rage, on the contrary, the a is long and the g is soft; 
and by the addition of ad, the word does not of course, nox 
even, as we think, with propriety, become lengthened into a 
dissyllable; for raged can be pronounced with as little inter 
ruption of the breath as rage. The rule is without, a single 
exception; and we might illustrate it, if our article. were not 
already.too long, with numerous examples from every page 
cf our dictionaty. Even in words in which the final e may 
not, at first, appear to be so essentially useful, its effects are 
still distinguishable ; as in raise, and praise, for instance, it 
obviously communicates to the s the softer sound of the z: 


but ¢ and ¢ cannot be softened without it; and it will always be 
Dd 2 , discovered 
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discovered to be requisite for the lengthening of the antecedent 
vowel. We are surprized that so plain ard evident a princi- 
ple of orthography should, for so long a ume, have escaped 
the attention of our verse-writers: but we -have discharged 
our duty by suggesting it to their reflection; and they 
may now either adopt or reject it as their judgments shall 


direct. DY Sym. 





Arr. VII. 4 Practical Guide for the Light Infautry Officer : com- 
prizing valuable Extracts from all the most Popular Works on 
the Subject; with further original Information, and illustrated by a 
Set of Plates on an entire new and intelligible Plan, which simplify 
every Movement and Manceuvre of Light infantry. By Captain 
1. H. Cooper, Half-pay 56th Regiment Infantry. 8vo. pp. 
104. and 18 plates. Boards. Egerton. 1800. 


\ 7e learn. that it was the Jaudable tntention of Captain 

Cooper, in this publication, to compress, simplify, 
and exhibit for the benefit of the British Volunteers, the 
whole system of Light Infantry manceuvres as they are practis- 


ed by single companies. He observes that we have at present’ 
no fixed words of command for the discipline of these troops ; 


that every officer uses his own phrases and language ; that very 
few companies can in consequence co-operate on any uniform 
plan or system ; and that, as the instructions of General 
Dundas have been made a standard for the battalion, it is very 
desirable to have a standard also for the Light Infantry, in 
order to facilitate their movements in brigade. 





Art 


The volume is introduced by a short treatise on the utility — 


and services of Light Infantry, giving an account of the rise 
and progress of this establishment in our service ; and Captain. 


C. illustrates his own remarks by quotations from Jackson’s 
Systematic View of the Formation, Discipline, and Economy 
of Armies, and from Count Turpin’s Art of War. The first 


twelve pages of the work are employed on general observa- 
tions, and the author then treats in succession on the different | 
modes of firing, with instructions for firing at the Target ; 


on firing in general; on Light Infantry when acting with their 
regiments; on Light Companies formed in battalions, and’ on 
the manceuvres for such battalions; on the mode of exercising 
alight company preparatory to the General Parade, and of 
manceuvring it by word of command, giving explanations of 
the different words respectively ; on skirmishing ; on. the 
resistance of Light Infantry to Cavalry; and on signals : with 
an explanation.of the plates, of which the last two give in mu- 
sical notes Barrack and Fieki-sounds. His signals for the Bugle 
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ate, to advance, to retreat, to halt, to cease firing, to as- 
semble; and those for the Drum are the same with the Gre- 


riadiér’s march, the retreat, the troop, the generale, and to 


arms. 


“It must be allowed that the author’s explanations are clear 
and distinct, and that his plates are well contrived for ilustra-. 


tion. He has very: prudently declined attémpting to describe 


all the formations of Light Infantry, since they are almost in-: 


definite in number, and governed by the caprice of individuals. 
We think that he has accomplished, to a certain degree, his in- 
tention of compressing and simplifying them : but we conceive 
that they might be still much more reduced. As all. the 
movements of troops in battalions or larger bodies are certainly 
reducible to three, viz. fling, wheeling, and forming or fronting, 


so, besides those used in battalion, all that seem to be essentially - 


necessary for light troops are to extend to the right or to the left, 
and zo form the chain. There is no end to whimsical, useless, 
and unnecessary manoeuvres; and a multiplicity of them, 
when attempted to be carried into practice on actual service, 
never fails to lead to blunders and confusion. 


Captain C. presents us with the following observations on | 


firing, which are marked with quotation commas, but the 
source of which is not specified ; 


“There is no doubt but that the fire of musquetry may be redu- | 


ced to a theory ; but far from that being the case, the soldier has no 
principle given him ; for let the distance, or situation of the objects, 
be what they may, he fires at random. It is principally owing to 
the exercise of the target being so little practised, that this igno» 
rance, and deficiency of principle is so severely felt.’’ 

*¢ In our firings, the soldier is instructed always to fire low, yet 
no reason is given him why it should be so, but that the ball 
rises. ‘To consider this a moment, the line of level {the line of 
Jevel is the straight line by which is seen the object on which the ball 
should be carried to,) and the line of fire (the line of fire is a straight 
line which represents the axis of the musquet,) are by no means 
parallel ; for according to the different weights of metal which the 
barrel has at its breeching, ard at its aperture, so they describe aa 
angle more or less acute beyond the tube,”’ 

‘“‘ As the eye seeks its aim from the length of the line of level, it 
is, therefore, fixed at the exterior of the barrel. But entirely dif- 
ferent to this principle, the motional body, the bullet, is impelled 
from the interior part of the instrument, and the length of the line of 
hre ; therefore, the line of fire, and the line of level, cut each other. 
From: the law of attraction imposed on all bodies obliquely thrown, 
at its delivery from the mouth of the cylinder, the bullet or ball 
describes a curve which, rising from the muzzle, cuts the line of level 
at a small distance from the mouth of the barrel. It will, at about 
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the distance of sixty toises*, or three hundred and sixty feet, be found 
to be at a foot and a half or two feet, its greatest elevation above the 
line of level. From thence drawn to the earth by that gravitation 
to which all bodies are subjected, it again inclines to the former line, 
and, at the distance of about one hundred and twenty toises, cuts’ 
it a second time.” | | 

“© It is this second point of intersection which is called the musquet 
shot, or point blank, after which the bullet finishes to describe its pa- 
rabola to the end of its fall. What is here said is a common property 
to all fire-arms.”” 

** It follows that, to make the ball arrive at the mark + intended, 
the sight must not be always precisely levelled at that mark. Sup- 
pose a mark, six feet high, divided into three equal parts, if the dis- 
tance from it is fifty or sixty toises or 360 feet, then, to strike the 
upper dimension, aim must be taken at the middle one, two feet un- 
der the mark.; if meant to strike the middle, aim must be taken at 
the lower dimension, &c.’” 

ss If at 100 toises, the aim must be taken one foot below the 
mark, in order:to hit it. Ifthe distance is more than 100 toises, to 
strike any of the dimensions, aim must be taken above the mark, aad 
so keep raising in proportion to the distance. 

‘6 Suppose a battalion of the enemy in front, if at 300 toises dis- 
tance, aim should be taken three feet over the battalion; if at 200 © 
toises, about a foot anda half; if at 15c, aim should be taken at 
their hats ; if at 100, at the middle of the body, &c. Although the 
horizontal shot of a musquet may be computed at 180 toises, yet, — 
where the fire of a line of infantry can have effect, it is seldom more 
than at 80 toises, or 160 yards.” | 


These observations, however, do not appear to be made with 
due attention to the resistance of the air to bodies projected in. 
it, to the real action of gravity on such bodies, or even to the. 
true principles of the parabolic theory itself in vacuo. It is not. 
the different weights, strictly speaking, but the different thick-. 
nesses of metal at the breech and muzzle of a firelock, that can 
tend to destroy the parallelism of the line of level and the axis of 
the bore. These two lines, however, are always supposed to 
be parallel, and ought always to be so: for in our service the 
muzzle of every musquet is furnished with a sight, partly for 
this purpose ; and when the distance from the axis of the bore, 
or barrel, to the uppermost point of the sight, happens to be 
greater than that from the axis of the bore to the outside of 





¢ * Toise (French), a fathom or a measure of six feet, used by 
French engineers in fortifications.— A square toise is thirty. six square 
feet ; and a cubical toise is two hundred ané sixteen cubical feet.’ 

‘+ From this it is obvious that three horizontal lines are better 
for a target than circles, which, it is well known, tend only to con- 
fuse the sight,’ | 
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¢lre metal at the breech, in a line with the sight, the line of 
level. and the axis of the bore produced will not mtersect 
beyond the muzzle of the piece, but will cut each other be- 
yond its breech when they are produced. Even on the sup- 
position that these lines intersect at a small distance from the 
mouth of the barrel, the distance to which the ball flies, 
when its rise above the line of level is a maximum, will not, 
always be equal to sixty toises or 260 feet ; and that rise itself; 
will not invariably be from one foot and a half to two feet 3° 
for both will in a great measure depénd on the initial velocity 
with which the ball is projected, and on the charge of powder. 
Besides, it is well known that, even with the customary’ 


charge of powder, the ball has its velocity so much diminish-. 


ed by the resistance of the air in passing through the frst. 
360 feet of its flight, that during its time of passing through 
the next 360 feet it descends much more than a foot and:a 
half, or two feet, by the accelerated motion towards the earthy: 
communicated to it by the constant action of gravity. It: 16: 


also notorious that no part of its flight forms a portion of a‘: 


parabola. 


In the present translated quotations from Count Turpin’s — 


Essai sur l'art de la guerre, the true meaning of that author is 
not always preserved. Thus, for instance, in speaking of the; 
formation which infantry ought to adopt for its security, in, 
retreating before cavalry much superior to it, in .a plain, we 
here find these words : (page 92) * The reason why the square 
should not fire by divisions, is,’ &c.: but Count Turpin’s ex- 
pressions are these: ‘* De plus, comme le feu ne doit se faire que 
par divisions,” dc. that is, besides, as the fire ought not to be given. 
but by divisions; which is a meaning diametrically opposite to 


that of the translation in this volume. 


cia 5 





Agr. VIIL. View of the Present State of Poland. By George 


Burnett, late of Baliol College, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 446. 73. 
‘Boards. Longman and Co. 1807. , he 


HOUGH the means of the author of this little volume 
have been scanty, and his opportunities were limited, it 
will be found that his judgment, and his habits of observation, 
have enabled him to impart to us a larger portion) of informa- 
tion than was to be expected. His ingenuousness, in. stating’ 


the disadvantages under which. he laboured, secures to him rhe: 


confidence of his readers. ; while the fairness of his narr2tiv’. 
the flow of his style, and the liberality and good sense which 
distinguish his remarks, render the perusal of his work hizh!y 
gratifying. ‘ab 
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— ‘With regard to the history of this work, Mr. Burnetg 
says in the Preface, 3 


‘ I was absent from my own country only fifteen months, and was 
not se/tled in Poland searcely more than ten. During this time, 
was connected with the family of the Count Zamoyski, who, as he 
had been engaged for the two preceding years in foreign travel, was 
obliged, from the requisite inspection of his affatvs, to confine him- 
self almost entirely to his estates in the country. “From the same 
cause, he was prevented from visiting, or from receiving company, 80 
often as is customary in Poland. He inade only two visits to townt— 
to Warsaw and Lemberg—and those only for a few days to each, 
curing my continuance with him. On both of these occasions I ac- 
companied him. My opportunities of various society and observa- 
tion were not therefore considerable. : : 

¢ But after this reasonable deduction is made, honour compels me 
to acknowledge, that I did not avail myself to the utmost of the op- 
portunities which really offered. I neglected to take notes in the 
country, except indeed so few as are not deserving of mention. Many 
a question, it may be easily conceived, I would gladly have asked, 
since I have put pen to paper, but that the occasion was now no 
more;. I have not to alledge in extenuation, that 1 quitted my native 
shores without the conviction, that every man, who obtains exclusive 
or peculiar opportunities of observation, as every one must in a fom 
reign country, ought, if at all practised in literary pursuits, to cone 
sider it as a duty he owes his countrymen, to'employ them in endea- 
vouring to add some little to the general stock of information. For 
this neglect I have no right to ask indulgence ; I simply state the 
fact.’ 


The narrative opens with an interesting account of the city 
of Dantzic, comprehending a ‘sketch of its past history and 
present state. A very brief description is here given of one of 
those scenes which an advanced state of things has rendered 
almost obsolete in this country, but which still subsist in 
various parts of the continent, in much of their pristine im- 
portance: we mean the celebrated Fuir annually held in this 
city. Mr. B. next adverts to the topic of religion; and he 
informs us that . : 


‘ The prevalent religion at Dantzic, as throughout Prussia, is the 
Lutheran ; though there are several Catholic churches, one of which 
is of cousiderable magnitude, and adorned, as usual, with a variety of 
superb monuments and fine paintings. ‘The largest Lutheran church 
is still: more capagious, but totally without ornament. The difference 
in this respect was to me very striking, having gone immediately from 
the one to the other; and I very sensibly felt on this occasion, that 
T was not so rigid a protestant as to be prevented from feeling a. 
higher gratification on entering a temple of religion resplendent with 
the tasteful productions of the fine arts, than on beholding only the 
bare and mouldy walls of another, though sanctified by the authoritv 
ef Martin Luther, But religion does not appear to be yas in 
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fashion at Dantzic. Both in the Lutheran and in the. Catholic » 
churches, I observed that the congregation consisted chiefly of pea- 
sants and of the lowest class of the people. ‘The’ merchants are, in 
general, professed uabelievers;, and in no town, that I have seen, 
does infidelity appear so widely diffused among uneducated and illite- , 
rate people. I was told by a merchant, who seemed very solicitous , 
that I should consider him of the class of gentlemen, that it was wa- 

genteel to go to church, and. that few but the vulgar, particularly the 

peasants, would be found zealous frequenters of the temple.’ 


We do not find from this author’s description ,of a .Polish: ' ' 
winter, that it differs from that of other. northern climates, 
whether European or American; his account only serves to ? 
shew that similar situations suggest, to persons in the same {e 
stages of cultivation, similar occupations and amusements. | \ 
ae The Poles are said to give the preference to those winters in i 
which they have six or seven months of snow; and those. | i 
which are most dreaded by them are rainy winters, or such f 
as are characterized by alternate rains and frosts. | a 

Mr. B.’s account of the Polish peasants, and of their i. 
political situation, appears to us of so much interest, that, — 
notwithstanding its length, we shall submit it to our 


readers, 
‘ A Polish peasant is short in stature, and appears as if stunted in if 
his: growth. He has small grey eyes ; a short nose, in general somes. ; 


what turned up; hair commonly approaching to yellow, though it 
- sometimes inclines to a darkish colour ; his complexion 1s also of a 
yellow hue, as if deeply sun-burnt, which, inthe summer, it really is; _ 
his general aspect dull and dejected; his gait heavy and devoid of | 
life, Still the Poles assert that he may be drilled into a very good 
soldier. : ' 
' 





‘. The peasant women are usually very short and squat, with faces 
also short and rather flat. Fiom their extreme dirtiness and general 
unsightliness, nothing in the form of woman can be conceived more 
wiluvely. I have never seen in a young peasant girl, even when clean. \ 
and, neat, the slightest approach to beauty. | 

‘ The dress of a peasant in summer is merely a coarse dowlas shirt, _ 
and a pair of loose drawers, without shoes or stockings, with a little 
round cap, partly of fur. In winter, he wears a sort of mantle, 
which is a coarse woollen garment, of a dark reddish colour, and lined , 
with sheep-skin. He is now provided also with heavy buskins. | 

‘ The dress of the women is scarcely to be analized, at least by a ‘| 
man. ‘The head-dress isa wrapper of white linen, the end of which. 
soinetimes hangs down on one side. ‘Their dress of a Sunday is. | 
tawdry beyond description, consisting of. a great variety of different 
colours, as in patch-work, of which, however, red is the predominant 
one. When thus accoutred, they look as if made up for scare-crows. if 
In summer, the women, generaily speaking, have nothing but a | | 
mere shift, and a single petticoat, which extends scarcely below the | 
knees; and are commonly without shoes or stockings. ‘ 
| ¢ Their - 
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‘ Their diet is very scanty; they have rarely any animal food, 
Even at the inns, in the interior of Poland, which are not situated in 
a pretty good town, scarcely any es is to be procured. Their 
best things are their milk and poor cheese, were they in sufficient 
abundance ; but the principal article of their diet 1s their coarse 
rye-bread, and which 1 have sometimes attempted in vain to 
swallow. 

‘¢ The political condition of the peasantry is still more degrading 
to human nature than their manner of living; and as the subject 
must be interesting to all who have the welfare of the human race 
at heart, I shall endeavour to give as distinct a view of it as my in+ 
formation will allow me. 

‘ When a young peasant marries, his lord assigns him a.certain 
quantity of land, sufficient for the maintenance of himself and family 
in the poor: manner in which they are accustomed to live. Should 
the family be numerous, some little addition is made to the grant. 
At the same time, the young couple obtain also a few cattle, asa 
cow or two, with steers to plow their land. These are fed in the 
stubble, or in the open places of the woods, as the season admits, 
The master also provides them with a cottage, with implements of 
husbandry, in short, with all their little moveable property. In 
consideration of these grants, the peasant is obliged to make a 
return to the landholder of one half of his labour ; that is, he works 
three days in the week for his lord, and three for himself. If any 
of his cattle die they are replaced by the master; a circumstance 
which renders him negligent of his little herd, as the death or loss 
of some of them is a frequent occurrence. 

¢ When a farmer rents a farm, the villages situated on it, with their 
inhabitants, are considered as included in the contract ; and the farmer 
derives a right to the same proportion of the labour of the peasants 
for the cultivation of that farm, as by the condition of their tenure 
they are bound to yield the lord. 

‘ If an estate be sold, the peasants are likewise transferred, of 
course, with the soil, to a new master, subject to the same condi- 
tions as before. ‘The Polish. boors, therefore, are still slaves; and 
relatively to their political existence, absolutely subject to the will of 
their lords, as in all the barbarism ef the feudal times. They are not 
privileged to quit the soil, except in a few instances of complete en- 
franchisement ; and if they were, the privilege, for the most part, 
would be merely nominal: for whither should they go? They may 
retirc, jndeed, into the recesses of the forests, where it is possible 
they may not be traced ; and it 1s probable, that in times past many 
resorted to this expedient to.escape from the cruelties of a tyrannical 
master. To fly from a mild master would be obviously against their 
interest. ‘To quit the territory of one grandee for that of another 
must commonly, if not always, have been impracticable: for what 
lancholder would choose to admit a fugitive peasant, and thus en- 
courage a spirit of revolt? Again, it is not in their power, from 
the circumstances of their condition, to sell their labour indifferently 
to this or that master; and if such obstacles did not oppose, the 
very extent of the Polish farms, and the conse, uznt want of a second 
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eontiguous: employer, would suffice in most cases to preclude a 
change of masters, ‘ che : 

< It is said that a few of the peasants improve the little stock 
which is committed to their management, accumulating some small 
property ; but their conduct is far more frequently marked by care- 
lessness and a want of forecast. Instances, however, of this accumu- 
lation, begin to multiply: for one effect of the partition has beeil,- 
that the peasants are less liable to be plundered. Generally speaking, 
it does not appear that this allowance of land and cattle either is, or 
designed to be, more than enough for their ecanty maintenance: ¥ 
was once on a short journey with a nobleman, whea we stopped to- 
bait at the farm-house of a village, which I have before mentioned a8- 
acommon custom in Poland. ‘The Peasants got intelligence of the 
presence of their lord, and assembled in a body of twenty or tairty, ta 
prefer a petition tohim. I was never more struck with the appears 
ance of these poor wretches, and the contrast of their condition with 
that of their master. I stood at a distance, and perceived that he. 
did not yield to their supplication. When he had dismissed them F 
had the curiosity to enquire the object of their petition; and he’ 
replied, that they had begged for an increased allowance of land, on 
the plea that what they had was insufficient for their support. He 
added, “I did not grant it them, because their present allotment is 
the usual quantity ; and as it has sufficed hitherto, so it will for the 
time to come. Besides, (said he,) if I give them more, I well 
know that: it will not, in reality, better their circumstances.” 

‘ Poland does not furnish a man of more humanity than the one 
who rejected this apparently reasonable petition ; but it thust be 
allowed that he had good reasons for what he did. ‘I‘hoce degraded 
and wretched beings, instead of hoarding the small surplus of their 
absolute necessities, are almost universally accustomed to expend it 
in that abommable spirit, whieh they call schnaps tis incredible 
what quantities of this pernicious liquor are drunk, beth by the pea- 
sant men and women. I have been told, that a woman wiil fre- 
quently drink.a pint, and even more, at a sitting, and that teo in no 
great length of time. I have myself often seen ove of these poor 
women led home between two men, so intoxicated as to be unable 
to stand. There can be no question, that the excessive use of this 
whiskey (were it not to libel whiskey thus to style it) cught to be 
enumerated among the chief proximate causes of the defictent popu- 
Jation ‘of Poland. It is indeed so considered by the Poles: and 
the’ Count Zamoyski has lately established a porter brewery in 
Galitzia; in the hope of checking eveniually.so huritul a -habit, by 
the substitution of that wholesome beverage. * 

* The first time 1 saw any of these withered creaturet, was at 
TDantzic. Iwas prepared, by printed accounts, to expect a sight 
of singular wretchedness ; but I shruak iavoluntarily: from the one 
templation of the reality ; and my feelings could not be consoled by 
the instantaneous and inevitable reflection, that ( was then ‘in-a 
region waich contains millions of miserable beings of the description 
of those before me. Some involuntary exclamation of surpiize 
muxed with compassion escaped me, A thoughtless and a feeling/ess 
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person (which are about the same things) was standing by. ‘ Oh 
sir! (says he) you will find plenty of such people as these in Poland ; 
and you may strike them and kick them, or do what you please with 
them, and they will never resist you; they dare not.” Thus, this 
gentleman, by the manner in which he spoke, seemed to think it a 
sort of privilege, that they had among them a set of beings on 
whom they may vent with impunity the exuberance of their spite, 
and gratify every fit/ul burst of capricious passion. Far be it from 
we, to ascribe the feelings of this man to the more cultivated and 
humanized Poles; but such incidental and thoughtless expressions 
betray but too sensibly the general state of feeling which exists in 
regard to these oppressed men. 

¢ Some few of the boors are found about every large mansion. 
They are employed by the domestics in the most dirty menial 
offices. These have never any beds (however mean) provided them ; 
so that in the summer-nights, they sleep like dogs, in any hole or 
corner they can find, always without undressing. But the winter’s 
cold drives them into the hall, where they commonly crouch close to 
the stoves which are stationed there. Here, too, several of the do- 
mestics spread their pallets, and take up their night’s abode. Fre- 
quently, as I have retired to my room after supper, I have stumbled 
over a boor sleeping at the foot of the stairs—a curious and a me- 
lancholy spectacle! to see these poor creatu-es, in all their unmitil- 
gated wretchedness, lodging in the halls of palaces! 

‘ In giving orders or directions of any sort to these torpid beings, 
though the sentiment of the speaker be not disgraced by the slightest 


admixture of unkind feeling, it is customary to address them 1n a cer- 


tain smart and striking manner ; asif to stimulate their stupid senses 
into sufficient action to prompt the performance of the most ordi- | 
nary offices. ‘There is no circumstance more deplorable in slavery 
than that dead-palsy of the faculties, which bereaves its possessor 
even of the comfort of hope ; or capacitates him only to hope that he 
may live withoyt torment, and mope out his existence in joyless 
apathy! If to a contiguous person you give utterance to any com- 
passionating remark, you are commonly answered with the most in- 
different air imaginable, ‘It is very true ; but they are used to it ;”* 
something in the same way, | have thought, as ecls are used to skin» 


wing alive.’ : 
On the subject of ameliorating the condition of these miser» 
able beings, we are told that, 


¢ Some endeavours have been made by individuals to abolish the ~ 
slavery of the boors. In the year 1760, the Chancellor Zamoyski 
enfranchised six villages in the palatinate of Masovia. This experi- 
ment has been much vaunted by Mr. Coxe as having been attended 
with all the good effects desired ; and he asserts that the chancellor 
had, in consequence, enfranchised the peasants on all his estates, 
Both of these assertions are false. I enquired particularly of the son, 
the present Count Zamoyski, respecting those six villages, and was. 
grieved to learn, that the experiment had completely failed. The 


count said, that within a few years he had sold the estate, as it was 
7 situated 
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situated in the Prussian division, with which he had now no concern. 
He added, I was also glad to get rid of it, from the trouble the 
peasants-gave me. These degraded beings, on receiving their free- 
dom, were overjoyed, it seems, at they knew not what. Having no 
distinct comprehension of what freedom meant, but merely a rude 
notion that they may now do what they liked, they ran into every 
species. of excess and extravagance which their circumstances admit- 
ted. Drunkenness, instead of being occasional, became almost per- 
petual; riot and disorder usurped the place of quictness and industry 5 
the necessary labour suspended, the lands were worse cultivated than 
before ; and the small rents required of them they were often unable 
to pay. Yet what does all this prove? that slavery ts better than 
freedom for a large portion of mankind ? horrible inference! But tt 
proves decisively what has been often proved before, that we may be 
too precipitate in our plans of reform; and that misguided be- | 
nevolence may frequently do mischief, while it seeks only to diffuse : | 
good.’ | #- 
Of the vast possessions of the nobility, the reader will be if 
able to form an idea from this. statement; it 


‘The Count Zamoyski, and his father-in-law the Prince Czar- | 
toryski, possess territory, at least equal in extent to one half of Eng- i 
land, excluding Wales and Scotland ; and if the revenues of land, if 
compared with those of England, bore any sort of proportion te +E 
their extent, they would probably be richec than all the noblemen in | | 
| thiskingdom. ‘he quota of troops of the Count, during the times of 
the republic, was 10,0: 0; that of the Prince Czartorycki, I imagine, 
at least 20,000; but I have not been precisely informed. Much of 
the territory of the latter is situated in the Ukraine, and is, perhaps, 
on that account less valuable. ‘The estates too are considerably ine re. 
volved, owing partly to the expensive style of living of the Prince, 
and partly to his individual and noble efforts to save his country. 
he Count Zamoyski is generally allowed to be the richer man: for 
besides the larger income of his unencumbered estate, he 1s said to 
possess three or four, or perhaps five hundred thousand pounds ster- 


e : e @ > ; 
ling in cash, or its equivalent. | 


The Polish nobility, like most of the same order on the 
continent, copied French manners, and studied French litera 
ture, while the sentiments of lhberty which they so ardently 
cherished gave an elevation and interest to the character, which 
mere accomplishments can never bestow.—Mr. Burnett finds. 
a great resemblance between the Polish and the English 
Ladies: but he assigns the preference in course to the latter, 
with the exception of the Countess Zamoyski, his hostess, whe 
isnot inferior to the heroines of the most sentimental of our 
novel-writers. 

In the very detailed account here given of the palaces of 
the nobles, we disccver nothing particularly deserving of 
ROtice, 
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Literature appears never to haye flourished in Poland, and 
it may be supposed that late years would not contribute 
greatly to its advancement. Among the Nobles, the French 
language seems to be fully as much in use as the vernacular 
tongue. The author states that such is: the aptitude: of the 
Puoies to Jearn languages, that it might lead: to the suspicion 
of a peculiar perfection in their articulating organs: © | 

¢ But (he continues) the fact may be naturally accounted for by the 
consideration, that the Poles, even trom their childhood, have constant 
opportunities of intercourse, in their own families, with persons of dif- 
ferent nations, and thus their organs of articulaiion are variously exe;- 
cised, at the very period when they are most flexible. It is theambie 
tion of a noble Pole to have in his service, not merely domestics fram 
different countries, but persons of education to sit at his table, and swell 
his retinue and consequence. It is his wish that his children should 
prattle with these persons in their respective languages, on all ocea- 
sions which offer, rather than receive any regular lessons, and thus 
that they should learn most of the European languages, im the same 
way they learn their own.’ : 

The Russians possess this faculty in as eminent a degree 
as their neighbours. In the case of the former, we have 
heard the facility ascribed to the circumstance of their ver- 
nacular tongue embracing all the sounds in use in other 
Innguages, their alphabet consisting of thirty-eight characters. 
On this subject, the author refers his readers to three letters 
in Mr. Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, communicated by a 
Polish Gentleman of the name otf Orchowski. 

While observing on the state of Society in Poland, Mr. B. 


informs us that 
¢ A nobleman who has a large house, and consequently plenty of 
accommodations, is scarcely ever free from visitors—either relations cr 
friends.- It as the custom to go about from house to house, quite 
in the hospitable way ; to stay two or three weeks at this place, then 
at another ; to receive visits at home in turn; and thus to keep up, |. 
in some circles, almost a perpetual round of visiting throughout the 
year. It is rare therefore, in a large house, that one sits down te 
dinner and supper with a less company than thirty or forty persons, 
At the palace of the Prince Czartoryski, I apprehend that scarcely ever 
less than fifty persons dine in the hall—a number which 1s very fre- 
quently augmented to a hundred, a hundrdd and fifty, and even three 
hundred.. To sit down alone, with his wife and a friend, perhaps, 
would be intolerable to a Pole. And when an Englishman, or other 
persons wha might have been in this country, have mentioned toa 
listening company the custom of England in this particular—and 
that even persons of the.first consequence, both for rank and wealth, 
would often sit down todinner, simply: a man and wife, or accom- 
panied: bya single fliend—they have all exclaimed, with the utmost. 
astonishment, a! comme it est dvzste—how melancholy Pe— 
‘The 
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‘The Poles, very generally speaking, are never content out of 
company ; and that not small select partict, but large and brilliant 
assemblies. ‘Can any single instance furnish stronger evidence of the 
omnipotence of such a custom, than that the Prince Czartoryski, 
who: possesses within himself such various sources of delightful 
amusement, and of whom I should -never choose to speak without 
respect and reverence, is scarcely ever satisfied unless his court is 
filled with company. His hours of retirement, indeed, ave regular 
and constant; but when these are over, his social nature makes him 
love to meet a number of merry and friendly faces, when it is his 
time to join them, in the saloon. 7 

‘There can be no doubt that this passion for company is a 
source of great corruption of manners—a corruption, too, which is 
aided by the prevalent sentiments on the subject. Chastity, even in 
married women, is considered-as ridiculous, and an unlimited lati- 
tude is admitted on both sides. Yet in cases where the husband 
and wife have a real regard for one another, they do not always 
view with perfect indifference symptoms of an occasional arrange- 
ment on either side. ‘There is a sort of selfishness in affection very 
difficult to be subdued. But again, I have observed in other instances, 
that couples who have been notoriously and eminently unfaithful, 
uot only retain a mutual affection and esteem, but seem to like each 
other the better for their respective wanderings; and to observe, 
with a sort of roguish approbation, any preliminary signs of a fo- 
reign negeciation.’ 


Mr. Burnett, however, thus concludes this chapter : 


‘ The Poles, with all their faults, are a very interesting people. 
‘The constant ‘play of the affections, accompanied with refined in- 
tercourse, renders them infinitely amiable. ‘There is no people, whom, 


after having visited them, one could more wish tooblige. Nor are. 


they by any means deficient in enthusiasm, and the desire of national 
glory; but their misfortune has been, that no great and commanding 
mind—a John Sobieski—has in latter times started up among them, 
whose wise direction and powerful example should have rallied the 
force ava really exists, and have guided it into a new and better 
channel,’ 


From the chapter on ecclesiastical affairs, we perceive that 


the author is well acquainted with the history of Poland; and | 
the reflections with which he accompanies his accounts are | 


those of a well informed and enlightened mind. He states that 


« The Protestants in Poland, together with the Greeks, have ob- 
tained the common appellation of Dissidents; and in the Pacta Con- 
venta of 1573, were formally admitted to an equality with the Ca- 
tholics in civil rights. By this constitution, the oath required of the 
sovereign before his nomination, stated, that no one should be op- 
pressed or persecuted on account of difference of religion, not even 
under pretence of an arret, or judicial procedure; it contained the 
expression—“ I will keep peace among the Dissidents.” When this 
oath was tendered to Henry of Valois, he demurred; but one af the 
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nuntios instantly cried out, ** Unless your Majesty confirms this ar- 
ticle, you cannot be king of Poland.” He then thought proper to 
comply.’ 

The passage in Henry’s oath has occasioned it to be con- 
tended that Dissidents included all the religiots parties, and 
not merely the separatists from the established religion. Mr. 
Burnett traces the steps by which the dominant party made 
inroads on this happy state of things, reducing the Dissidents 
by degrees from the high ground of an equality of rights, to 
a situation short of bare toleration. It appears that with this 
exclusion of non-conformists from political rights, began the 
decline of Poland ; and that, as toleration was contracted, the 
calamities of the country increased. Mr. B. also distinctly re- 
marks that to the disunion which had its origin from this 
source, the nation owed its downfall.— Were persons tainted 
with fanaticism capable of profiting by information, we should 
recommend it to the high and low promoters of the Popery- 
ery to study the accounts of the decline and fall of Poland: 
the conclusion to be drawn from which is well stated in a note 
by this liberal-minded author : 


¢ Having contemplated so lately, and upon so large a scale, the 
fatal effects of division, I cannot refrain, on this occasion, from 
expressing my regret at the recent fate of the Catholic Question. 
I know how to respect the conscientious scruples of His Majesty as I 
ought ; but at the moment when we want all hands and hearts unit- 
ed, that there should exist any just cause of dissatisfaction, I will not 
say of division, cannot but be painful to every man who is con 
cerned for his country’s welfare. Who ever heard of the ill ef- 
fects of generous and equal treatment, speaking of the majority 
of mankind? Gratitude is natural to man—the genuine produce of 
kindness and beneticence. The exceptions are found among those 
whose nature is set awry, and is unsusceptible of the kindly move- 
ments; these must therefore be excluded from questions of general 
olicy. If exceptions occur in other cases, we may be almost sure 
that there has been something wrong in the mode of communicating 
our favours. It is admitted, that [reland is the chief, if not the only 
point at which we are vulnerable; and do we want new proofs that 
the subtlety of our arch-enemy is even more terrible than his arms? 
The Irish are a generous, brave, and high-spirited people, full of 
life and activity ; warm in friendship, bitter in enmity. Experience 
has proved tha: they may be conciliated by clemency ; estranged by 
severity ; and is it not incumbent upon us to consider, that hate is a 
passion mere blind even than love—revenge more powerful than 
death? Let us take warning by Poland. It was the want of a 
common interest—it was exclusion from equal rights, by which a por- 
tion of the Poles first became indifferent to their country, and finally 
betrayed her to the enemy. When will nations learn the policy of 


being just?” 
In 
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In the same-admirable spirit, are Mr. B.’s reflections on the 


partition of Poland.— After having commented with just 


severity on the measure when regarded as connected with its 
authors, and having pointed out the mischiefs of which the 
example has been productive, he thus continues : 


© I. hadbeen some time in the country before 1 obtained a just 
‘idea of 'the real: state of the people’s feelings on the subject ofthe 
partition, Whenever the topic was mentioned, nothing wasito be 
observed but long faces and doijeful complainings. .. But.as.I-became 
better acquainted with some individuals of. the tiers état, they began 
gradually to lose their reserve, and to acknowledge candidly. though 
in a half whisper, as if the walls had ears, that they were in reality 
far better off than they ever were before. Iam sure I have seen indif- 
ference—nay, insincerity in that regret which has been sometimes ex- 
pressed, even by nobles, on the subject of thetr lost country In fact, 
‘so many have gained, and so few have actually lost by the dismember- 
ment, that the essence of their grief seems to be pretty well condensed 
and settled in a few patriotic and elgiac songs. ‘T’he posseéssors of 
principalities and counties have lost their former extensive patronage ; 
a loss which sme people are probably so malicious as not much to 
lament. 7 ev 
‘ Yet, is it not miserable to think, that of a country so immense 
as Poland, nine-tenths of the inhabitants should have so littlé interest 
in its welfare as even to rejoice at its downfall ? ‘This is an awfal lesson 
to rulers; and exhibits, upon a scale tremendously vast, the conse- 
quences of the violation or neglect of ;ublic justice. As all advan- 
tages were absorbed by a few great families, the majority of the 
nation had nothing to defend ; and when the hour of tribulation came, 
there was none to help. Patriotism cannot exist without an object ; 
we must have something to love before we can become enamoured ; 
and a man must love even his mistress with an enthusiasm of affec- 
iow, before he will willingly brave danger and death in her de- 
tence.’ 


The author admits that the state of things would have been 
ameliorated in Poland, under the new constitution which it 
gave to itself immediately before it became the final prey of 
the royal plunderers; whose injustice a low-born but most 
succesful adventurer was destined at no great distance of time 
severely to visit. He says: : 


‘ Though I have been unable to draw many favourable inferences 
as direct results from the new constitution, had it been permitted to 
remain, it is nevertheless true, that various symptoms appeared, that 
Poland was beginning the work of regeneration. The Poles hed be- 
gun te observe other countries, and particularly England, not simply 
to gratify a curiosity about the differences of local appearances and ot 
manners, but with a view to enquire into the cayses of their superi- 
ority inthe arts of life ard in general prosperity. .The patriotic. fforta 
of the Duke of Bedford, and such men, had become objects of atten- 
tion and of admiration; and the Poles seemed desirous to trausfuse 
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into domestic channels a portion of that general opulence and abur- 
dance, which flow in a thousand streams through this industrious 
land. Aud here we cannot but remark the omnipotence of example, 
if aided by wealth and graced by the lustre of rank. The single ex- 
ample of the Duke of Bedford has sufficed to diffuse an ardour for agri- 
cultural improvements (the very ground-work of national prosperity ) 
not merely among his own countrymen, but among a foreign people, 
accustomed to regard such objects as suited only to oceupy the time 
and thoughts of the most servile and degraded of mankind. How 
incumbent is it then upon such men so to act, as to give an impulse 


favourable to the general benefit :” 
Mr. B. then sensibly adds ; 


‘ It is from the intended introduction of manufactures, and of a 
better system of agriculture, not from the new constitution, that I 
am disposed to infer that Poland would have improved without the 
partition. That full justice would ever have been done the commons, 
till themselves, from increased wealth, had been enabled to demand it, 
] shall never be prepared to believe, whether-in respect of the Poles, 
or of any other people. It is contrary to all experience. The com. 
mons of England have owed their importance to the local circum- 
stances of the country, and to a series of lucky accidents, as they 
may be called. ‘The local situation of Poland is unfavourable to ex- 
tensive commerce ; and the towns, with the exception of those on the 
sea-coast, have been oppressed with the full weight of feudal tyrauny 
because they were unable to resist. 
 € This inaptitude to commercial intercourse, together with the il! fate 
of the reformation, are the two remote and general causes of the pre- 
sent degradation of Poland. The religious segts were too little fanaticel. 
“The followers of Socinus might even have been too numerous, for So- 
cinianism is a system of reason more than of faith; and therefore fitted 
to teach logic, rather than to kindle fanaticism, .Whatever the rea- 
sons of the comparatively unresisting temper of the Polish reformers, 
it is very certain, that, in cther countrics, despotism has been de- 
throned only by that determined spirit which braved torture and death 
without dismay. | 

‘ To these causes of decline has been more recently added a general 
conuption of manners, through which every thing which looks like 
business has fallen into neglect. ‘The modern Pole, unmindful of the 
renown of his forefathers, has been ingloriously pillowed on the lap of 

leasure, while the condition of his country required, that his brow 
should be knit with counsels of state, and his arm exercised in the 
‘deeds of heroes. 

© Poland has fallen, then, more from internal causes of decay, than 
from the arms of her enemies. Whether she is destined to re-ascend, 
seems difficul: at this moment to conjecture. That particular bene- 
fits have. resulted from her falt, it is impossible to doubt, though it 
must at the same time be admitted, they might have been equally the 
consequences of her continued independence. But the general evil 
which it has: occasioned to the nations of Europe is so great as to 
beggar calculation ; and the crime of her pluader so black, as the-tears 


of ages may not suffice to aicae.’ 
| We 
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We have not dissembled that imperfections belong to this 
little volume, owing to the disacvantages under which it was 
composed : but we render it very moderate justice, when we 
state that itexceeds in interest and in value many larger works, 


penned under circumstances far more auspicious. Jo. 
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Art. IX. The Elements of Greek Grammar: with Notes for the 
Use of those who have made some Progress in the Language. The 
2d Edition. 8vo. pp. 213. 6s. Boards. Richardsons, &c. 1807. 


H1S little volume was first published about the end of the 

year 1805: but we were induced to delay our account of 
it until the appearance of an improved edition, which we 
soon afterward understood to be in the press; and an oc- 
casional comparison of the two impressions has given us no 
reason to be sorry for our determination. It is now, 
we believe, no secret that the work proceeds from the pen of 
Dr. Valpy, the respected master of Reading school, though 
his name is still absent from the title-page. 

The rules and observations are written in English: a 
practice of which our opinion may be seen in the Review for 
January last, in the article on Mr. Jones’s Grammar.—The 
text does not occupy perhaps more than two-thirds of the 
paper; and of this space much is filled by lists of words.x— 
The principles of the rules, drawn from the theory of language 
and the progress of dialects,—their modifications and limita- 
tions, —and illustrations from the Latin and the most popular 
of the modern languages,—are reserved for the notes. These 
last are very numerous; and although in general they are 
very short, they seem to be as clear and as comprehensive as 
the nature of the composition can well admit. A few defici- 
encies, and even errors, have occasionally met our notice : but 
we deem them amply compensated by the almost total absence 
of superfluous matter, and by the introduction of much 
valuable information, not usually found in elementary works. 
The chief merit of the book, however, seems to consist in 
the arrangement, by which the part that is to be committed 
to memory is reduced to a very moderate bulk; and in a 
perspicuous and elegant enunciation, which is well calculated 
to meet the apprehension, and engage the attention, of those 
for whom the Grammar is written. 

In the Accidence, besides many minor instances * of simplifi- 
cation, a remarkable innovation is made in the number of 


a —- < 


* The changes are not without precedent: but reference is here 
made to the most popular grammars. 
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declensions and conjugations; the former of which are re- 
duced from ten to three, and the latter* from nine to four. 
We agree with the author in his nouns, and in his four un- 
contracted conjugations ; and we have no objection to distin- 


gus these, as he does, by the termination of the Future, 


e observes, very rightly, that this termination is as easily 
found as that of the Latin Infinitive. In practical points like 
this, the opinion of an experienced teacher should always be 
treated with deference ; and for this reason, we do not oppose 
the Grammarian’s plan. of substituting rules for contraction 
to the four contracted conjugations: although perhaps a table 
would not be amiss if put imtoa note}. - 

In the Syvtax, much is effected respecting the Prepositions : 
in the Conjunciions, something remains for insertion in ,an- 
other edition. Considerable labour has also been bestowed on 
the analysis of idioms, in which the author is generally suc- 
cessful, except when he attempts to explain what is inex- 
plicable. Sufiicient allowance, however, is not always made for 
the caprices of language, and the irregularities, often voluntary, 
of the best writers. 

The frojody ig short, and calculated for Homer. The 
principal Aitic varieties are properly introduced; and we have 
4 concise, yet sufficiently clear account of the Iambic, 
Trochaic, and Anapestic metres. 

_ After this part, comes a short chapter on Accents... The 
Eton rules are chiefly followed, with occasional amendments : 
but a few omissions have occurred to us. Thus, no rules are 
given for pronouns or compounded verbs; and, which is 
curious, the rule for accented syllables, cut off by apostrophus, 
is left out. Kiere, too, the writer tries his skill in investigat- 
ing principles, and solving irregularities. He is of opinion 
that the genera! cause of exceptions is abbreviation ; thus, that 
TeTunasvog Was originally tetudeprevcs; maior, madsdia, Keys 
and whatever may be thought of some of his examples, the 
idea is ingenious, and deserves attention. ; 

| The chapter on Dialets is prefaced by a neat outline of their 
history. jiere, owever, we should have been pleased to see 
afew words on the xowy Oaagerves 3 on which Bentley’s Phalaris, 
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* Of the thirtecn conjugations of the common grammars, four be- 
long to verbs ni ys, which are retained, 

+ We observe with satisfaction that the JEolic first Aorist opta- 
tive is excluded from the tables of moods and tenses, and of numbers 
and persons. —W hy cid not that non-entity, the Second Future, parti- 
cipate in the degradation? It is indeed condemned ina note. The 


“doubts of Lennep and others, on the existence of the Afiddle, as a na- 


turaliy and originally distinet voice, ought-to have been mentioned. 
"Ss | p 406. 
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. 406. and Pierson’s preface to Meris, p. 27. may be con- 
sulted.—A table of the changes of letters is added, in which 
are some good Latin derivations. 

A few pages on the Bentleian Digamna next succeed, with 
a list of one hundred and nineteen words to which it is prefix- 
ed in Homer ; and another of Latin words in which it appears 
in the shape of V. In this part, much praise is due to'the 
Grammarian for his industry and ingenuity ; althouch we 
believe that few, who have read the authorities cited by 
Dawes, will be convinced that the Digamma, or Roman V, 
was pronounced like the English V. It is, however, added 
with great probability that the sound uaderwent some 
changes. 


The book concludes with avery short sketch of the Leng: #/ 9 


lan System of primitive verbs. 

We are sorry that our limits forbid us to give a more 
detailed account of a work which we have read with great 
care, and corresponding satisfaction. Without presuming to 
exalt this Grammir by invidious comparisons with other 
works of the same kind, we venture to avin it to the 
attention of dchintluvasiete: many of whom, we doubt not, 
will be happy to put it into the hands of at Jeast. their senior 
scholars ; and most of whom nny derive from it many valuable 


%, 
hints for oral instruction Do: 





Art. X. Great and Good Deeds of Danes, Norwegians, and Hol. 
steitians ; collected by Ove Malling, Counsellor of Conierences 
&c. to His Majesty the King of Denmark and Nerway, and 
translated into English, by the Author of a Your in Zealand, 
with an Historical Sketch of the Baitle of Copenhazen}. 4to. pp% 
328. sl. 1s. Boards. C.& R. Wetian: 1857. 


fp ttonys the tendency of works of this kind, no dif- 

ference of opinion can prevail. It is to their execution 
alone that examination can be directed; an: in this respect 
the present volume will be found, on the whole, not to shrink 
from the test. If some of the exainples are trivial, and derived 


—~ 





* ‘We had almost forgotten to state our total dissent from the doc- 
- trine laid down in page :46 of this Grammar, on syllabies remaining 
short in Latin Prosudy before s and another consonant. We have 

no room for remarks, and shall only observe that _ Sien age from 
the Aneid, XI. 309. 18 rejected as an interpolation by the ablest cri- 
tics ;—and that a// the examples from Ovid, Lpist Heroid, V. 26. 
X. 106.; Lpist. ex Ponto, 11. X. 25. are removed | by better readings 
given in MSS. and editions. 

} See page 428. of this Number of the M. R. 
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from dubious sources, others are eminently happy and strike 
ing; and we observe scarcely any which do not leave on 
the mind impressions favourable to virtuous exertions. | 
The ‘Great and Good Deeds’ are classed under the fol- 
lowing heads: piety, humanity, magnanimity, patriotism, 
loyalty, intrepidity, firmness, valor, presence of mind and 
stratagem, moderation, generosity, justice, integrity, public 
zeal, learning, and beneficence. Each collection of exam- 
ples is preceded by a short disquisition on the subject 
which they are designed to elucidate and recommend. Un- 
der the head of Picty, remarkable instances are adduced of 
a disinterested, firm, and steady attachment to the christian 
faith, on the part of the early converts in these countnes. 


‘In that age, Sleswick,’ we are informed, ‘gave bith to ANsvER, 
a man who deserves to be remembered, while a zealous attachment 
to religion is considered a cardinal virtue. His father, Osvald, was 
one of the most opulent, and powerful men in the country ; this 
circumstance, however, did not in the least prevent young Ansver 
from devoting himself to the cause of religion. Knowing the 
dangers of proclaiming a doctrine, which did not accord with the 
frantic mode of thinking, prevalent in those days; his parents 
and friends endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, but in 
vain. <Ansver felt himself firmly devoted to his belief, and entered 
a cloister at Ratzeborg. 

¢ The monastic life had not then. become a mask for avarice, 
luxury, and ease; the monks were, mostly, enlightened and zea- 
lous preachers, who united their talents in the hope of withdrawing 
the multitude, from the mazes of ignorance, to ksowledge and 
virtuous pursuits. This they did, without any regard to personal 
advantage; for the reward of those, who, in that age, espoused 
the cause of religion, generaily consisted in contempt, and perse- 
cution, nay, at times, in death! 

¢ Ansver soon distinguished himself among his brethren, by his 
superior acquirements, and the sincerity of his devotions. He 
preached to the inhabitants zealously, but rationally : he exhibited 
the importance of the revealed religion; and. at times, succeeded 
in his benevolent efforts. The votaries of Christianity, however, 
were net long permitted to remain in tranquillity ; frenzy roused 
up the Slavians, wha conceived the horrid idea of exterminating 
the Christians. ‘Vhey assailed the cloister, appreheided Ansver 
together with all his brethren, and dragged them out to be stoned 
todeath. Ansyer perceiving no hope of mercy from his furious per- 
secutors, mildly intreated, that he might be the last snferer; with 
which request they complied, not knowing to what purpose it 
tended. Ansver employed these few moments, in encouraging his 
faithful partisans to resign themselves to the will of God; and, 
they being stoned to death, he kneeled down, and extendivg his 
arms towards heaven, died firm in his hope, and stedfast in his 


faith.’ 
Undes 
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Under the head of Humanity, we meet with a curious 
anecdote: but the meritorious act here recorded is rather one 


of strict duty than of imperfect obligation : 


¢ The primitive Christians in the North shared the same fate with 
those of other countries. Were the monarch favourable to their 
divine worship, they enjoyed abundance and tranquillity ; but when 
the supreme power was vested in a. heathen, they were hated, per- 
secuted, and even, at times, devoted todeath. Remuserrt,. bishop 
of Ribe, and afterwards archbishop of Hamburg, -suffered most 
severely. Unshaken in his principles by the confusion of the times, 
he persevered in a steady performance of his duties; he frequently 
visited the different congregations, particularly Sleswick, where a 
church had been built under his inspection. On one of his journies 
he was exposed to witness a most distressing scene. A mob of hea- 
thens had apprehended a party of Christians, whom they insulted with 
wanton barbarity, and were even proceeding to drag them towards 
the river Slie, with an intention of casting them into the stream. 
Bishop Rembert moved with pity, at the hazard of his own life, 
solicited .the heathens in behalf of their unfortunate victims; but 
his words and entreaties were unavailing. Hethen produced many 
valuables which he chanced to have about him, among others some 
costly vessels of silver destined for the communion table of. 
Sleswick. . These bribes prevailed, and Rembert, whese chief 
delight was to aid the unfortunate, exclaimed, with joy, ‘ It 1s 
better to gather men for the congregation, than gold for the 
altar.”? 

In this dark age, however, prelates might have been found 
weak enough to regard the surrender of sacred vessels to 
heathens, as a crime which the saving of christian lives 


would not have expiated. 
The following are illustrious instances of this amiable 


virtue ; 


‘ In the seventeenth century, Mantua was besieged by the Im- 
perialists. The garrison proved too feeble to resist the superior 
numbers of the Austrian army, who soon became masters of the 
place. Josias Rantzau, an Holsteinian nobleman, and at that 
time a captain in the Imperial service, was among the storming 
party. Upon the surrender of the city, the Austrian soldiery, 
aceording to the custom of those times, began their career of pillage 
and murder. All the women crowded to the cathedral, in hopes 
of finding an asylum there; but they were unfortunately observed 
by some soldiers, and inhumanly pursued by them. Josias Rantzau 
accidentally passed the church at the very moment these barbarians 
were about to rush into it, but they were deterred by the daunt- 
less interposition of the gallant Rantzau, who understanding the 
cause of their confusion and uproar, instantly leaped forward, and, 
placing himself before the church-door, drew his sword, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Halt! whoeyer dares to adyance, dies.” The soldiers turned 
away, and Rantzau rendercd his name immortal in the town by 
saving the women,’ 
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‘{n the antumn of 1795, an English vessel laden with barley, 
bound to Scotland, aud navigated by Thomas Brown, master, and 
five seamen, strauded between Hornbeck and Villingebek, fishing 
villages, in the neighbourhood of Crondorg. The darkness of the 
night was uo less fatal to them than the violence of the storm, 
which raged with increasing fury. The day, at length, dawned, 
when the unfortunate crew found themselves within gun shot of 
shore. ‘Their piteous lamentations were heard by the inhabitants, 


who immediately launched their boats; but every effort to make 
J 


the vessel was vain; they repeated their attempts, but stil with 
cqual ill success. All this time, the wretched mariners clung to the 
wreck, till exhausted bv cold, hunger and fatigue, they gradually 
lost their spirits and their strength, and fell down dead by the side 
of each other; the master and mate alone survived. ‘Vhe latter 
being much dismayed at the sight of the dead bodies of his compa- 
ions, desperately collected all his fortitude, and formed the 
perilous resolution of attempting to swim ashore. It was now 
evening.— He embraced the master, bade him farewell, and plunged. 
into the sea: but he had not advanced many yards, before a floating 
piece of dimber struck him on the head, and he sank to rise no more. 
"Lhe peasants on the beach, aroused by this terrible succession of 
lamentable events, at last determined to save the only survivor at 
all hazards. 

‘ Now Anders lensen, Peter Jensen, and Svend Bagge, cotta~ 
gers, with Jens Larsen, and Svend Pedersen, their servants, all 
of Hornbek, volunteered this desperate service. They eontended 
magoanimously, with winds and waves, and ultimateley reached the 
wreck, from which they joyfully rescued the half dead master, whom 
they conveyed in safety ashore, to the satisfaction of all present. In 
this exhausted state he was carried to a house, where every assistance 
its slender means could afford, were readily supplied. Shortly af- 
terwards he was received in the Queen’s-mill, where proper remedies 
being adininisiered, health and étrength were again restored to him. 
On his recovery, perceiving these good people, who had so disinte- 
restediy ttsked their lives to save his, he gratefully offered them 
all the money he had about him; but they nobly refused his present, 
as they felt they had merely performed their duty in rescuing an 
unfortunate man from the grasp of death. A native of Denmark, 
however, then absent from is home, hearing of this event, rejoiced 
at the philanthropy of his countrymen, and resolved to bestow on 
them a reward, suitabie to their merits. He, accordingly, settled 
twenty-five dollars per annum, on each of the five. persons afore- 
mentioned. At the decease of any one of them, his share devolved 
to the survivors, aud the Jast of them was to enjoy the whole qne 


hundred and twenty-five dollars per annum, for life.’ 


We shall select two cxamples given under the head of 
Moagananinily, the latter of which does not seem to be 
very properly placed in this class: 


‘ Haur, King of Rogaland and Hordeland, in Norway, was re- 


nowned for Ris repeated and successful cruizes)s He never admitted 
any 
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any into his ship’s company, unless they had previously evinced 
powerful instances of strength and intrepidity , these he accepted 
on certain conditions, all of which tended to render them daring in 
the conflict, and merciful in the moment of victory. ‘The fame of 
this valiant band extended over the Northern seas, and every one 
feared the approach of this floating republic. Having led this life 
for many years, and accumulated honor with riches, they proposed 
returning to Norway. During their passage, however, a storm 
overtook them, and the ship having an inereased complement of 
men on board was, thereby, frequently on the point of sinking. 
Every thing portable was thrown overboard ; still the danger in- 
creased, as it were, in proportion to the efforts made-to surmount 
it, At length, they resolved upon a most desperate expedient to 
lighten the vessel. It was proposed, that the die shotld be cast, 
and one half of the crew sacrifice themsclves to the salvation ot 
their remaining companions. But the words were searcely uttered, 
when these noble fellows rivalled each other in being foremost to 
jump overboard, till the vessel being suiliciently relieved, weathered 
out the storm.’— 7 

‘ The gallant and vigilant Admiral Hertur Trout, commanded 
the Baltic fleet in the seven years? war which Frederic the Second 
waged against Sweden, While his flect was refitting at Copen- 
hagen, during the winter preceding his memorable death, he ate 
tended daily in the dock-yards, that his presence might accelerate 
the work. One day meeting with the Rev. Mr Hemming, a con- 
versation took place. between them ci navigation, its science, and 
its attendant dangers, when the latter gentleman expressed his sur- 
prise, that the gallant Admiral, after having so frequently endured 
the fatigues of his profession, should still persevere in the hazardous 
pursuit with so much cheerfulness. To which the Admiral replied, 
«© What, if I lose my life? a brave man never dies. Besides, why 
are we noblemen ? why do we wear orders? why do we possess large 
estates ? if we desire to enjoy such benelits, surely we ought not to 
shrink from the perils which ensure them to us.”? 


The whole work, with a few exceptions, is filled with 
relations of a similar nature; and this monument of north. 
ern viriue is highly honorable to the several nations whose 
worthy deeds it records. In a literary point of view, the 
claims of the vclume are not high; since, in regard to 
classification, @nd in some instances to correct statement, it 
is liable to much criticism: but its admirable moral tendency 
more than compensates forall its defects of this kind. 

Lhe name of Denmark, we own, does not here present itself 
to us without exciting very painful feelings: we have done 
an act towards this state which the removal of impending 
inevitable danger could alone justify; and we must ste: 
suspect that we have nothing like such a justification to 
produce, If we have not, we have inflicted on our naticnal 
Aunor a stain which it will require ages to erase. 
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Art. XI. Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso, in English Blank 
Verse. Translated by J. J. Howard. _2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 627. 
128. Doards. Hatchard. 1807, ‘Hy 


Or all the classical productions of the reign of Queen Ann, 
perhaps none reflect so little credit on that Augustan 
age as the translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. It 1s execute 
ed by several writers, with various degrees of merit, and 
singular diversities of style, but generally in a bald and un- 
graceful language, and almost always in very inharmonious 
verse. ‘The greater portion of the work is absolutely below 
mediocrity, and the most finished passages do not rise above 
it. The amusing fables of the Roman poet therefore re- 
quired, as they certainly deserve, a new translation; and we 
may add that, in our opinion, they are of such a nature as to 
preserve their excellencies and their interest, in whatever 
language they may be relate’. ‘Their striking incidents, 
well discriminated characters, fine descriptions of nature, 
and powerful expressions of feeling, are beauties of too 
strong a stamina to be materially affected by the little disad- 
vantages that belong to an alteration of the idiom and the 
phrase. Those fugitive and evanescent charms of style and 
sentiment, for which Horace is distinguished, are lost in the 
transfusion: but even a prose translation of Ovid would be 
nearly as attractive as the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
For these reasons, we were prepared to welcome a new 
version of this early favorite : but it was not without surprise 
that we found it executed in biank verse. In the hands of 
Milton, Akenside, and afew others, that measure is capable of 
the highest majesty and force: employed by Shakspeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Colman and ‘Thornton in their 
translations of Terence and Plautus, and by Cowper in his 
inimitable Task, it has assumed all the ease, playfulness, and 
vivacity, of which the sermo pedestris of the old satirists can 
be made capable. To represent the ‘* Ovidian graces”, how- 
ever, (as Dr, Johnson has termed them,) the minor embellish- 
ments, the elegancies, and allurements of poetryg—the couplet, 
the language, and the manner of Dryden and Pope,—appear 
to us peculiarly adapted. Though the disappoiniment of 
this. expectation, then, might produce some prepossession 
against Mr. Howard’s attempt, still it was nat strong enough 
to have prevented our perceiving and admitting his success in 
it, if he had succeeded: but we are sorry to say that in our 
opinion he has failed; and we shall offer one or two speci- 
mens, which may possibly induce our readers to agree in 


our decision. 
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Ovid’s proemium is remarkable for its conciseness and 
freedom from affectation : 


‘© In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas | 
Corpora Di ceptis (nam vos mutdstis et illas ) o/ 
Aspirale meis, prima gue ab origine mundt / 

¢ 


In mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen » 


Mr. Howard has thus rendered these four lines: 


¢ From bodies various form’d, mutative shapes 
My muse would sing ;—Celestial powers give aid ! 
From you those changes sprung, ~ inspire my pen 5 
Connect each period of my veaturous cong 
Unsever’d, from old Chaos’ rude misrule, 
Till now [when] the world beneath ucustus smiles.’ 


The only advantage of blank verse over thyme in a work 
like this, viz. the increased facility which it gives of follow- 
ing the original with perfect fidelity, appears to us to be 
thrown away in the very opening of the book. ) 

We now copy the beginning of the beautiful story of 
Pyramus and ‘Thisbe : 


4* Thisbe, the brightest of the eastern maids ; 
And Pyramus, the pride of all the youths, 
Contiguous dwellings held, in that fam’d town, 
Where lofty walls of stone, we learn were rais’d, 

By bold Semiramis, Their neighbouring scite, 
Acquaintance first encourag’d,—rimal step 
To further intimacy: love, in time, 
Grew from this chance connection ; and they long’d 
To join by lawful rites: but harsh forbade, 
Their rigid sires the union fate had doom’d. 

With equal ardor both their minds inflam’d, 
Burnt fierce ; and absent every watchful spy 
By nods and signs they spoke; for close their love 
Conceal’d they kept ;—conceal’d it burn’d more fierce. 
The severing wall a narrow chink contain’d, 
Form’d when first rear’d ;—what will not love espy ? 
This chink, by all for ages past unseen, : 
The lovers first espy’d.—Tlns opening gave © 
A passage for their voices; safely through, . 
Their tender words were breath’d in whispering soft. 
Oft punctual at their posts,—on this side she, 
And Pyramus on that ;—each breathing sighs,— 
By turns inhaling, have they mutual cry’d ;— 
Invidious wall! why lovers thus divide? 
Much were it, did thy parts more wide recede, 
And saffer us to join? were that too much, 
A little opening more, and we might meet 
With lips at least. Yet grateful still we own 
Thy kind indulgence, which a passage gives, 
And amorous words conveys to loving ears,” 
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It was our wish to make some extracts from the harangues 
of Ajax and Ulysses, but we were ‘deterred by the following 
representation of the spirited abruptness with whicli the 
former addresses his peers : 

« © Jupiter !”’ he cried, ** before this fleet 
Must then our cause be tried? With me contends 
Ulysses ? He who yielded all a prey 
‘To Hector’s fires ; whom I alone repelled? . . 
Fires which I from that fleet drove far ? more safe,’”? &c, &c. 

Mr. H.’s phrases are not always strictly grammatical. He 
constantly writes /aid for lay; we have thou had known—he 
had hore—thou surpassd, &c.— neath for beneath is hardly English 
in these fastidious times, which may condemn the substitution 
Ot pacted for compacted, semblance (not semblance) for resem- 
blance, and many similar abbreviations. ‘The inversions, which 
are infinite in number, often make the sentence unintelligible ; 
and the following, 1. 

‘Lo he, who aid would give not, aid requires,’ 
which is of very frequent occurrence, is sanctioned we 
think by no other authority than that of Fielding in the Covent 
Garden tragedy 3; where the general fears for Lovegirlo and 
Stormandra, the former supposed to be killed ina ducl and 
the latter to. be hanged in a garret, are allayed by the personal 
assertions of that interesting pair of lovers; 
“ Lov, I through the coat was, not the body, run. 
“ Storm. Yrom the ved J not, but my bedgown, hung.” 


Denm, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1807. 


| TRAVELS. 


Art. 12. A Tour in Zeakand, in the Year 18023 with an Historical 
Sketch of the Battle of Copenhagen. By a Native of Denmark. 
2d dition. i2mo. pp. 180. 5s. Boards. C. and R. Baldwin. 

+1 cannot be expected that Mr. A. Andersen, the author of this 

4 'four*, should be very familiar with the useof the English idiom : 

but his pereyrinations might have extended over a less limited 

portion of the island which he undertakes to depict, and his 
remarks, even on the very circumscribed range of his observation, 
might have been less trivial and desultory. ‘The most interesting 
passages in his narrative are those which refer to public or private 
characters, and which might have been composed with the same ease 
and accuracy in London as at Copenhagen. We are, nevertheless, 
incline to believe that Mr. A. is a true and virtuous patriot, who 








* Sce also pare 421. of this Review. 
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leaves on the mind of his readers a very favourable, impression of 
the public spirit and gallantry of his countrymen. The emancipation 
of the Danish peasantry,—the fortitude and sufferings of Egede, 
the missionary,—the institution of an agricultural Society,—the 
rural ceconomics of the Rev. Mr. Hoegh,—and the exploits of 
Lars Bagge, a boatman of Elsinore,—are minutely commemorated : 
but the physical character of Zealand, and even of the corner through 
which the writer’s steps were directed, remains unnoticed. His 
account of Elsinore is almost the only descriptive passage that 
would be deserving of quotation. 

The details of Lord Nelson’s attack on the hulks and praams, in 
1801, are reported with apparent impartiality: but we have had 
sO many accounts of this affair, that we shall not dwell. on the 
particulars here given, which we believe contain nothing essential 
that is new. We are also told that very liberal contributions were 
raised in Denmark for those who had suffered in the action; a 
permanent fund of 50,000]. was formed, the interest of which was 
destined to the maintenance of about 650 persons, who had been 
wounded in battle, or had lost their husbands, their wives, or their 
children ; ard medals of honour were distributed, and poems were 
composed, to celebrate the valour of the Danish heroes. ‘On the 
gth of April the killed were buried in the naval church-yard. The 
solemn procession consisted of a numerous train of Admirals, 
Generals, divines, literati, citizens, nobles, and-commons. An- 
thems, written for the occasion, resounded from every lip, and tears 
of mingled grief and joy flowed from every eye.?—Knudsen, of the 
Theatre Royal, conducted select musical performances, in the differ- 
ent churches throughout the kingdom, and thus collected upwards 
of 17,000 dollars for the patriotic fund. At his musical festivals, 
‘an urn was raised in the midst of the church, surmounted by the 
Danish flag and pendant. A number of young maidens, dressed in 
white, stood around it, accompanied, either by some individual who 
had been wounded, or the widow and orphans of one who had 
fallen in the battle. The rector delivered a suitable discourse, and 
in the concert Mr. Knudsen gave some of the most patriotic songs. 
A certain sum was settled for admittance, but most people exceeded 
the demand.’ 

‘I have now’, continues the Tourist, ‘completed my attempt to 
sketch, fairly and candidly, the outlincs of a day, whose morning 
dawned in lowering clouds on Denmark, but whose brighter 
evening has given us assurance of a settled calm.’—How fallacious 
has been the assurance ! : 


MILITARY and NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art.13. 4 Narrative of the Loss of the Ship Famy, on her Passage 
from Bombay to China: with an Account of the extraordinary 
Preservation of a Part of her Crew, after remaining several 
Weeks on Rocks in the Centre of the Chinese Ocean. In a 
Letter from Thomas Page, second Officer. 8vo. ts. 6d. 
Symonds, 

One more added to the list of extraordinary preservations from 
) Ship- 
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Shipwreck: but perhaps the most extraordinary fact in this ace 
count is that, when a vessel approached the wreck and offered to 
take in the Captain and crew, the former refused to go, preferrmg 
to trust tosome floats that hewas building; and the second mate, 
who writes this narrative, determined on remaining with his com- 
mander, though all contracts between them were made void by. 
the loss of the ship. We regret to state that this noble conduct 
of Mr. Page .was subsequently rewarded by the Captain with 
the most scandalous ingratitude and injustice. 

The Fanny, Capt. Robertson, when proceeding from Bombay 
to China, and after having weathered a most dreadful typhoon, 
struck on an unknown reef of rocks, in lat. 9. 44. north, long. 
113, 513, east, 26th Nov. 1803. The shipnot going to pleces, 
the officers and crew (the latter mostly composed. of Lascars } 
set to work on the formation of two flat bottomed floats, having 
previously lost their boats; and having at length completed twe 
clumsy vessels, they committed themselves once more to the 
oceation’ the 4th of January, intending to steer for Malacca, a 
distatiée’‘of eleven hundred miles. The people in one of the 
floats, being in want of water, went on shore on a small island 
near the straits of Malacca, and were all murdered, except one, 
who fled into the woods, and afterward stole a canoe and escaped 
to a ship. The other float, with the Captain and Mr. Page, arri- 
ved at Malacca on the qth of February, having endured great 
hardships, but having lost only three of the people embarked in 
it. — ‘The narrative is written ina plain and simple style, and (as 
far as ex parte evidence can go) reflects great credit on the conduct 
of Mr. Page throughout the whole affair. Cr.2. 


Art. 14. Cursory Remarks on a late curious Display of the dis- 
» cretionary Powers vested in the Commanding Offcers of Volunteer 
Associations, as contained in a Letter from Southampton to a 

Gentleman in London. 8vo. 15. 

By sect. 27. of the Consolidated Act. relative to Volunteer 
Corps, 44. Geo. III. Cap. 54. a Commanding Officer is 
empowered to discharge members of the corps, not being 
Commissioned Officers, on his own judgment and authority, 
except in opposition to any established rules of the corps; with 
reserve to the king of special interference, in particular cases. 
‘The present letter relates an instance of this kind in a South- 
ampton corps, in which the commandant certainly appears to no 
advantage in a literary, a military, or a judicial point of view: but, 
on application to the Lord Lieutenant of the county, his Lord- 
ship did nat consider himself required to refer th matter to 
Government.—We should imagine that affairs uf this nature can 
seldom occur, without a just appreciation of the conduct of the 
Commandant by the Corps, from which he would duly feel ‘its 
justice or its injustice. We know nothing of the transaction here 


recorded, beyond this statement of it ; which apparently makes out 


a case of hardship, but which we must remember contains testimony 


only on'ene side, - einbiene Eby | 
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‘RELIGIOUS. 


Ait. 15. Zwo Sermons and a Charge. By Luke Heslop, B.D. 

“Rector of Bothal, Northumberland, -and Archdeacon of Buck-~ 

inghamshire. 8vo, 2s. Longman andCo. 1807, | | 

“Phe first of these compositions is an Assize Sermon, preached at 
Newcastle in 1805, in which the doctrine of ¢ivil obedience and subs 
rhission is correctly stated, and warmly recommended ; and the second 
is 4 Visitation Sermon, preached at Morpeth in 1806, in which the im- 
portanceofthe Christian Ministry, the solemn mannerin which theClergy 
have pledged themselves to discharge it, and the means by which they 
may execute their holy office with the greatest benefit to themselves 
and their congregations, are briefly pointed out. The chargé, which } 
occupies half of the pamphlet, contains an examination of a discourse ! 
intitled, “* General Union recommended to real Christigns,” &c. in 
which an impracticable scheme was proposed, and some illiberal | 
insinuations were levelled against the Established Clergy. Moxy. 


Art: 16. A new, clear, and concise Vindication of the Holy Scriptures ; 
. in an affectionate Address to the Deists: adapted likewise.to the 
Use of Practical Unbelievers, doubtful and uninformed Christians;- 
the rising Generation, and all others, concerned in the glori- ) | 
ous, common, fundamental Cause of Divine Revelation. By k 
George Nicholson, Kingston-upon-Hull, Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. F 
79. 13. Rivingtons. 
Something good may be found in these pages, but its vehicle is. 
rough, uncourtly deelamation, which is not. calculated to make the 
Deist relish the lecture prepared for him. By way of sugar plumb 
to us, Mr. Nicholson tells infidels that ‘they do not imitate the Month- 
ly Reviewers, who do not condemn a book altogether on account of t 
a few passages.’ We must remind him, however, that we cannot if 
allow the praise of excellence when only here and there a good pas- 
sage occurs; and when we are obliged to sift a large quantity of 
chaff in order to obtain a few grains of corn. By such addresses as 
Mr. N. has here prepared, Unbelievers will be rather disgusted than 
converted ; for though he professes an unwillingness ¢ to turn reason 
out of the room,’ these advocates for reason will suspect him of 
a premeditated attempt to insult her, that she may walk out of her 
own accord. | Doe 


Art. 17. A Catechism, in which the most important Parts of Reli- 
gion are taught in Scripture Language only. 12mo. 4d.- Vidler. \ 
1806. “4 
Unobjectionable as this plan may seem, it will not please all Jed 

parties ; not, however, because it teaches too much, but’ because 7 

it imparts too little. The catechism is divided into distinct sec- 

tions, on Reason, God, Creation and Providence, Jesus Christ, 


Religious Worship, the Holy Spirit, the Gospel, Salvation and i 
acceptance with God, Christian duties, and a Future ‘state. pe aa 
Art. 18. Psalms and Hymns, selected from. various, Authors, with e 
‘ occasional Alterations, for the Use .of ‘a Rarochial Church. To 7 

which are prefixed Considerations on Psalmody, .as a.Part of the ; 


#9 Service 
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Service of the fatabliches Ene BX: a, Country setere fniak. 
+ €rdwn %ve > pp: 150. Boards. Rivin ed esi DRsES-C. 
«In many ‘eduntry chart ‘the it p part of ithe i spit icici eshas 
poaleSihbing’ ie 60 herby ormed; ‘that, Distead: af seesise 
its sadly incor, Sean, ESWhere. the, qld. vetstomuixt used") FA 
ean bere ffe ted wt dd withobt: aA organ, ‘to deliver the congresapiptl From: 
the wretched verse (1f it deserves the . name): a “Sternhald : and 
Popkité ; wha; farvfioin® ‘belie Saute ongers: in. Asrael, vbavewilely 
marted: the fine: devotional” oetty . ‘of the royal psalmaistes. To. 3m- 
proye | ithe Msinging part! of” he’ ‘service, it is essential, that ithe von. 
grégationthe: Garniched with better matter for singing ‘thes i is. pone. 
rally given out by the Cleik ; and from the numerous colieetiont of 
Péalms,and Idymns which “ave already published, - an ‘unex 
able-body of Church psalinody might. easily be formed, : aday 
yo. the purposes of public piety and christian edification. ‘Teme: 
tampt,i-byoah organ ‘and by other instruments, .to give: effeat'66 
Gitch bald dad. uncouth stuff as is generally taken from: the 7614 ° 
vénsiox, is fraitless labour. If the congregation be:provided with 
something -worth singing, they will soon. be, brought tossing 12bMb 
the {spitit® and: with the under standing also, and then: inom iyi vand 
devotion will: unité. . ‘he objections. which-have:beeaurped against 
devotional: poetry do not all oie In this..case 4. for sthough Tver: 
tian, and the decorations of the. Muse, must be tia: great’ ini 
excluded, ‘elegance and force of expression may~be employed? ad. 
pious thoughts. may be-made to flow in easy: instead’ off 7 ‘¥tb: 
bling: numbers. That which pleasurably helps the «memory “hot 
be. of more service to the mind, than. that. which disgusts Tek * 
vulgarity and baldness. If we compare Addison’s: versions of Thee 
1oth.and 23d psalms with those. oP Sternhold »and Hoplting,” we, 
shall. at. oneé perceive how much depends-onthe® tanner’ of eX-__ 
hibiting the same thoughts, In those dissenting and: ‘hospital ¢ cha. 
pels, in which psalmody is found.to be so attractive; the’ Matte as 
valk as‘»the music, becomes .an abject:of* pirat EN the: ; 
clergyman. who has published this volume:4s ‘aware ‘of this’ fact, ‘an 
hagitherefore ‘made for his own church. a collection “of ' peilins“and,, 
hymns, whichis short, and capable of much enlargeitit by the 4 
introduction of more subjects. Weare surprized thatvhe: should ada” 
mit:so imperfect. a. composition as the 47th Psalm from: Hopkins’s 
and: that, after having objected to Mason’s rhimes of d/est and: breatt, 





prayer and there, he should tolerate extell?’d as a rhime: to ‘mant Holt, 
His antreductory” considerations prove that he has attended” tg. the” 
suhject which hes discusses : but his. collection. manifests, as he eon. ! 
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Arte.a ; 19. ie: Ok iver ‘for: 4 Palen ora Cow-po ste fo" "the® 
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even surpasses his former performances. We think that it deserves 


no farther notice than to obstrve respecting it, that no ious ate 
tack cam jostify the abuse which’ be In Son Mer Fill and 


that, even ‘supposing the Dr.’ to be demonstrably right in his ar- 
ument, it would be completely disgraced by the’ manher in which 
Ast. 20, 4 Rowland Koleal Jr an, Over in answer to Dr. Moseley’s 
Oliver for a Renee , Birch s: containing a, Defence 
of Vaccination, By J Rise Mos Member of the aor 
‘age of Sern Lado ke, Bro. 48. Boards, 
‘fay, 1807- 
On former bare ie nin ont eggs agaipst. the 
propriety. of oe zich 
attacke ‘of Dr. Mi ‘ aie si Se 


it possible that, hs can in, +. ‘tind of rhetoric. 
which'the latter has Se cel to “ene we think that it. would 
bemore condacit to the caue which Bf R. is 90 zealous in defends 
ing, to paseo silent contempt that vulgar scurrility and that 
low humor, wiih enon be admired by those who must be deaf 
to the vance: Soe that big’ must, however, do et _the 
justice o remarking we have not ved any. thin 
ungeatleman-like or unhandsome in his attack on Dr. Y Moesley, 
that the Sane before i nclutes the valuable —_ ee aot 
interesting merits. € ine sort oO 
Physicians and of: Sur aba! Lendon, 0. Dublin and Edinburgh; 3 
set of judicious ia fatour of vaccination, which were 
adopt by the medic! oun of Liverpool and a well written ‘ tes- 
wanes by the Rev. Mr. Reed of Buckingham. We have alsd 
ee foreign declarations in favor of cow-pox, from Dr. 
men of Amsterdam, Dr. Vivas of Valencia,. and Dr. Strave 
af Gorlitz ; with an account of an expedition » undertaken by the 
court of Madrid, for the purpose of transmitting the matter of cow- 
i pox into the Spanish possessions in South America. These documents 


fie 





prove, in the most co manner, that vaccination is not merely 
the fashion of the day, nor the work of a party, nor the mania of 2 
particular nation. 


Art. 21. 4 practical Synopsis of the Moteria Medica. Vol. II. 
By the Author of the TT hesauus Medicaminum. 8vo. 38. C. 
and R. Baldwin. 1807. 

A considerable period has elapsed since the publication of the 
first volume of this Synopsis, (see M.R. Vol. 40. N.S. p. 212.) 
but different circumstances occurred to prevent the author from 
completing his plan, until the t time. The same commen: 
E dation, which we bestowed on the first volume, we are able with 
justice to apply to that which is now before us; indeed, if any 
difference can be detected in the merits of the two; it is; we think, 
in favor of the second.— In the former part part, the author treated of 
alimentary matters, and of the different tes of evacuant medi- 
cines; in the present, the other alicled sibebsaces are compre- 


hended. As a small Tico of the manner jn which the work 
is executed, we quote the account of Valerian. 
Rev. Dac. 1807. «EV aLEg 
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ticularly efficacious in epilepsy; iu which cases it should. be. 


; cageciicr frem him, A single specimen of Dr. Sims’ s talent in, this 
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POReW cinalis.... "Triandyia Monog nia,,.. Ag regate.. 
anne papel ghee IK, pia rin ie 
1 ¢. (ost of, ai plant. is. with oe. reason, rank € ps i most » 
powerlul pf. the. vegable, antispasmodics..: Tt, has: 1 BEER hae PB, 
ed in Substance, and in large doses, 1. e. about, Pag ogi ty 
of thrice in tweht ty four hours; "or the “Powder may. be, given, fie 
hat ig’ A a mixed with two Rif es of ite own ‘infision. 
n ‘matty occasidns it is advantageously” idea with’ the° Peruvian 
baa ( Twihai. “Med* p.\251.)°-"The valatilé™ ‘alkafr is an’ useful 
addjtion to it in Gases of Mie by and hemicrania, | The ies 
Valériane, Ph." Lond, is ‘mad by ‘digesting: fox” eight Ais, i “a, 
ri Heat, fod? ottices’ of Valerian root in two, pints, of 'prdo of! 
ats tts ite, “Dose two drachms: The Tinétura Valeriand, am" 
hata, P Pow. (Formed “‘Tinct- Valer: ‘Vofatilis) i is. mate ty by: 
d sting f for the"! same space i, time the sabe. j propc tein oF Vale-” 
rian root in’ tw6 © pints: oF the’ dompound spirit ce 
Diese! frath halt” a°drachm to ‘one drachm. sehen ue, eriépces 
cut les Vertis, ‘de ‘la grande i sauvage, in “eiloig a 
an “t Rey: a «Ges! Scierices, année: 4 ig Tiisot i In hig “Fraite’ 
! Mey bigs 77°. Dreiky’ de’ Valeriana’ officina li,” £9764. "inde ai 
Read Batlng nger’s” Sylloge, Mot. po "1798." 4 “ye Mean 
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i 22e,'! ‘oth . Laquiry. into. “tha ‘Constitution and veidonowes of. Mess: : 

Nawal; Moral,.and Religious,:,, ‘By R.. © Sims, M, D.: hamavi 

4% Boearda _R,,Phillips.;,, 807. sest egoiuibui te 39a 

Dr. Sims isforme, us that he. "arnt on, ‘thio Sch yéary, and: hat: 
retired fram the practice of his. profession but’ thats observing: the great: ; 
injury whieh smorals had sustained from, the rapid; increase: Of alge» 
philosephy, he was ,desiroys of using his gndeavqurs * tg stem. the!" 
torrent of; this: deplorable inundation.’ ; This, he conceives: will bé 
best, accomplished by giving a cuncise.wiew,of the nature, dutiesy and» 
expectations of man ; ,and. thus;demonstrating that. his corporeal eons - 
stitution, naturally Yor to those pringiples of religions: which it-has ; 
begn. the object, ofmany of the:modera theorists to.overturn. |. The : 
design is truly Jaudable, and we wish that the execution -had been + 


equally, praise-warthy. - o.. s. « : : 


The order which the author proposes ‘to pursie in his i inquiry is, 
‘ to treat first of the body and of the soul, each apart; then'as they . 
are united in-the living persons next his personal, economy,, pre;emi- 
ce over the flower auimals,, his social occupations and,duties 3 and » 
lastly his death, and final destination ” ‘From the size of the. volume, — 
rn subjects are necessarily” discussed ina cursory, manner $ 3. 80. that, 
although we have ‘occasionally a good remark, the whole appears to.” 
us exiremely superiicial, and little likely to answer the, desirable. end 
w hich the ‘venerable author had in view. He states. that-he wishes to, , 
avid al abstruse metaphysical speculation ; and yet, as. the, iBreatcet | 
part of the velume treats on metaphysical. subjects, it, might seem 
difficult to keep ‘clear of this obstacle, The mode which Dr. S.., 
adapts js. more ¢axy to himself than convincing to his yeaders, since — 
it Consists in ‘stating his own opinion, and wondering. how any.one 
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Kine will be sufficient.’ On the't 
necessity, he thus-writés: .'**" . e 
‘I feel myself to be a’ free agent's I can move my eyes; ‘tongue, 
hands, ‘and’ feet, and ‘act with ‘my intellectual and active powets, 
whén‘ and how I please, free from-every necessitating force.) * Ifthe 
‘Necessaran grants me this liberty’; yet’ insists that my will is,not 
free, because’ it is always determined by motives,. which, he says, 
are not in my power, my answer is, ‘that although I often do, jand 
ought to act from motives, yet it is myself who determing abour, the 
‘motives z: and if I had not the power'to, propose some end to myself, 
and ‘to choose the means of accbmplishing: it}: motives, gould have:fo 
effect upon'me and on my free agency along .depends.my account: 
ableness.’”': 5 ‘has wilwso tow sia dia mid Botegis 
. In order that our readers may coaclude with.a more favourable im- 
‘pression On their minds, we shall quote, a passage which,appears 
to us’ both sensible and elegant,.on the’advantages, possessed by. the 
brute creations: s:..07 of tycniie tea Moet swotud ssatgedo 
_. 6. However inferior in knowledge, the brute animals have their:ad- 
vantages. They never fatigue themselves with searching after. know- 
ledge that ddes not come spontabeously ; unapprebensive of the future 
they neither. anticipate misfortunes, nor magnify them by imagina- 
tion: they neither sink undér, sorrow, nor} are dispirited by .disap- 
pointmeént,’and remain tranquil in circumstances that, would. fill the 
human mind ‘with horror. | ‘When: the. butcher kills a number, of 
sheep, in sight of one another, the; last. continues, unaffected) sand 
when-laid on the block,; seems: no more apprehensive. of i her-dangér 
than if.she had-only-seen her companions fleeced. .,: Thus,their:catam)- 
ties come ‘unexpected, and some unforeseen. accident, ov pain, puts 
an end to their existence, ‘probably before they, know themselves to 


ich agitated question of Nberty:and 
rreetdne Coo R rie ¥ ia 4 Pie ire 


oé 
' 
i 


> 


‘be subject to: death.’ a4 hade edie PEE Ee 
‘Here the: metaphysician agrees with the poet, who. has.long a 
sung of the poor uncortscious animal who Sram dy sotrotsiays 
“ Licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood.” » 5 


"Those, however, who have observed the’ reluctance, with which 
sheep and oxen enter the slanghteting-houses may be dtsposéd 
to receive the statement of both’ prose-writer and pott with some 


doubt and dissent. 


Art’ 23. Treatise on Insanity, &c; &e» By Phy; Pinel, Professor 
*-“of the ‘School of Medicine at Paris; translated from the Frendh 
by D.D. Davis, M.D. Physician to the. Sheffeld -General 

Infirmary. -8vo. 6s.- Boards: Cadell'and: Davies.) -.: ’ 
“Pe original of this -work was reported: im our xlitd Vol.. NS. p. 
‘526. and from the favorable:opinion which’ we formed:cf its merits, it 
‘gtves'‘us pleasure to’ asnouncé a translation of it: As-far:as we 
have examined, “the translator appears: to :have:executed his task 
with fidelity ; and he has prefixed: an introductory essayiof some 
length, in’ which he ‘gives the literary history (ofidrsanity. » Itsede- 
‘tams a°sketcli of the ‘opinions that have been!entertained reaped- 
ing the nature and cure of this disease, from»the-time of : Hippe- 
Crates to ‘the present-day; and it serves to illustrate she posstign 
that, in all ages, the moral treatment of. insanity: basibgen too mudh 
| ae3 neglected, 
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neglected. These observations come with the more propriety nn 
present occasion, as an attention to: this. pore apne enh ) 


the Leading objects of M. Pinel’ treatise. 
Art, 24. Strictures.on Mr. Parkinson’ ’ Observations ot pture 


and Cure of Gout, recently pao blisuce 9 ‘opposition tooth Ban m, 

that: proposes, the cooling: eet of that - ies th a 

i are added, in an Appendix, two Letters to’ a arth. 

7 “By Robert ‘Kinglake, M.D... &c, ; Svo. pp. 108. ye Boa 

f 1! Merray. 1807. 

Dr. K. observes in his preface that he proposes to sooehet a 

his opponents, ‘but that fe has here selected the object’ ‘ofthe 
present attack as being the most respectable, and ‘the ‘one ’ Who 

treated him with the most candor and liberality. In this ‘6pinign, 

‘we perfectly agree with Dr. Kinglake, although we v much 

differ from him. in our. estimation of the value of Mr. Parkinson’s 
work. He examines it with considerable minuteness, chapter by 
ehapter: but. we must. not attempt to pursue the same’ Course, 
and shall consider it as sufficient to offer a few general remarks 6 Gn 
‘the merits of the performance. .. 

«The first observation that we shall make isthat Dr. King’ lake 
throughout treats. his opponent as a_ mere theorist, le" he "Eales 
“it for granted that he is himself simply .a relager of facts. . As far, 
however, as we can judge, both parties are equally ‘chargeable with 
the formation of an hypothesis, and with endeavouring to shew that q. 
this hypothesis is conformable to natural appearances. ‘The princi sae 
differences is that Mr. Parkinson bring forwards his ideas ina clear’ 
explicit form, while those of Dr. Kinglake areloaded with siich'a heap 
of ‘useless words as to be rendered eas unintedlig ibl le.— A nother pe- 
‘culiarity: which pervades the whole of this author’s Pr pe » 
that, wherever his antagonist states any circumstance shy 
‘to make against the new theory, either in the a 
symptoms of gout or in the effect of remedies on it, it is’ iti 
diately concluded that he must mistake, and, that he. is Begging the 
@, westion which i3.at igsue. —A third remark which | we ’ shall’ cron 
a4 s..Kinglake’s strictures is that the kind ef argument, of which 
4 K appeara,to place the greatest. confidence, and that ee ‘Ke ‘the 
a most frequently employs, is contradiction : when h i antagonist 
makes an assertion, or, proposes an opinion, the Dr. is 8atisfied'to 

state the contrary ; supposing, no doubt, that his authority, would 
} be adequate to. supply. every. deliciency, ‘This species of atgiithéne 
| ’ it, however,: mere convenient than. convincing, 
| 
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» After haying concluded his strictures on Mr. Parkinison, ‘the 
_arohor. proceeds to aie some remarks on Dr. setae s tredtise 


en Rheumatism, . He obligingly: informs. that. gentleman, that he 
ois totally ia, an error, r ah the. operation. of in’ in “this 


;  eomplaint ; tbat it. can. only, be useful in the latter ‘stages ¢ and 
| that Dr.. "Hay ao must have ¢_eontnnindd chon ge Laie 
rheumatiam. Dr. H. appears also to have been equally unfor 


_r with, respect. to on affection, which he ¢ nee y, of, the Jaina 
since Dr K. asserts, and Sper et can , soe his : tion? ‘that it 


‘gs merely a species of gout, and that, ex bypolbesi, © water must 
be a principal agent in its. cure. ii 
’ rte 
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MO Pls OTT Sin uty 6. POLETICS. 
‘Art.26." Observations on European Courts, and Outlines of theig Po- 
ities, (Fe. Fe. By Macall Medford, Esq. of America; during a 
Residence of fifteen Years ing rope, and upon his Retura to Ame- 
‘" piea. “Bvo. pp. 52. 28. facklock, 1807. : | 
‘> Phe sentiments which are here boldly and elearly announced. seem 
to.be.net undeserving of attention. We’ shall allow the author to 
speak for himself: | Pst. 2% 
¢ The French revolution has already changed its character several 
times, .After abolishing the mildest of what were termed arbitrary 
‘monarchies, democracy was carried to ité mostextreme point ; and as 
excess. of every sort is bad, and attended with mitich evil; those mis- 
fortunes that were brought on the‘whole nation by the'viulence of 
the partisans of the new system, soon occasioned a changes. 's >" 
.:.. © From a republic we see France converted’ into an empires and 
to the ragged jacobinical government’ has succeeded themost splen- 
did impertal pomp. From a wild system of equality has sprung up.a 
, most powerful military monarchy, more absolute than any hitheyto in 
existence.’— , ror S wsbiands sila has 
. ..£ In,this.consists the great error of European powers, considerm 
_them as the enemies. of B i 


‘ 
. 


,#hem asthe : onaparte. ‘They do not see, or they will 
ot see, that, while that wonderful man has suppressed whatever was 
most destructive in the Jacobin system, he has carefully preserved 


b ’ 


_what rendered it energetic, powerful, and formidable. } 
‘i ~ 6 Bonaparte has given another direction to the energy of his people, 
, but he has not crushed it ; and his enemies will find, when it: will be 
tov late, in wbat bie’ great merit and his great force eonsist. 
““"'* While order is enforced with rigour, and while gréat expences 
are ingurred ; while the court of St.'Cloud is more brilliant and ‘ex- 
_ pensive than that of Versailles, all places are opei to merit and energy 5 
every drone is most mercilessly driven from’ the hive ;’ useful talents 
) pected, encoyraged, rewarded, and flattered; ‘arid by that 


‘ 
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j pete / 
_ jneans the French emperor is surrounded ‘by men whose energetic 
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~ effarts and success astonish the world, 





‘the ‘character of ‘the present French governinent s“Jewus 
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As to the other courts of Europe, ¢ England alone,’ he says, § is an 
Septiom and but a partial one to the description [have.given of the 
governments of Europe. ‘ Here indced the system of favouritism does 
‘not prevail. Here wealth arid honours are not to be obtained ‘by 
courting the good graces of the monarch, and by ‘court intrigue’; but 

arliamentary interest produces the same end by a road ‘uot véty dif- 
ferent. | , posses 

“" On the continent the monarch dispenses his favours according to 
his will and pleasure; in England ministers do the same thing ac- 


cording to their interest ; so that the broad and general road to pre- » 


ferment is as much shut to merit in England as in any other country.’ 
‘The ex-ministers are no. favourites with this author, who’ vind!- 
cates the measure of their dismission. “He strongly inveighs dgairst 
the coalition between Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox ; and he regards it 
as clear that on one side or the other it must have been effected by a 
dereliction of principle. He even justifies the Popery-cry, and considers 
Jhis Majesty 2s bound by oath not to.accede to the late proposed mea- 
sure. Te professes great veneration for the personal virtues of the 
‘British Sovereign,’ and asserts’ that Mr. Canning possesses great ta- 
Jents.—He observes: ¢ theministers that have succeeded are the 
men who acted in a subordinate manner during the time of Mr. Pitt; 
they are said not to possess the talents of those who are gone ; but if by 
talents is here meant business talents, I am not yet inciined to lend an 
earto the accusation.” What sort of talents does he ascribe to Mr. Can- 
ning ; the.speculative talents of the late ministers, or the Lusiness- 
‘talents for which he gives credit to the present ? . | 
“If the late ministers were charged with having befriended America 
too much, and with sacrificing to her the interests of their own 
‘couptry, yet all has been to no purpose as respects Mr. Medford, who 
is their bitter opponent. In this part of his pamphlet, the impartial 
‘forcigner is sunk in the vehement partisan; and, ‘as is usual with 
partisans, he is guilty of several mis-statements and misrepresenta- 

tions. : | ss Cin 
Art.26. Oil without Vinegar, and Dignity without Pride 3: ov Bri- 
‘+ tish,! American, and West India Interests: considered. . By Ma- 
+ cali Medford, Esq. 8vo. pp..87.. 28. 6d... Richardson.. 1867. 
+ Perhaps,’ says Mr. M. § no two countries were ever better situ- 
‘ated for making+each other rich and happy. than England:and the 
United States of America; yet by some strange fatality they. are:on 
the eve of a rupture, attended with circumstauces of acrimony. that 
seldom accompany hostilities even’ amongst nations most opposite, it 
character and in interest. © Why 1s all this so? . | bytes 
./ Nuch is done in these pages towards the determination of this most 
impartant question: but one of the causes 1s little contemplated, we 
mean the inflammatory: publications and:practices of the French party 
inAmerica. While Frauce could boast of any thing resembhiwg-liberty, 
we were at no logs to account for ;the existence of partisaus of her 
cause among our trans-athintic brethren: .but now; when that. country 
crouches beneath the most unqualified despotism which the world ever 
beheld, that it shoultl dnd im the freést regions of the globe kindred 
sympathies, and inveterate attachments, is a political zuigma to the 
: . solution 
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Aolution-of which we find ourselves wholly unequal... La:this ignorane¢s 
‘we are, compelled to regard, the leaders of such a party.as, cithgr, the 
‘most, weak. or. the, ,most wicked, of men ; as,persons.who. are either 
atrangers to or are.the conscious betrayers of the Jnterests af, their 
-cauptry..... We.could have wished that this writer, who 13, the Severe 
‘and just censor of the follies and weaknesses betrayed on this, side. of 
‘the water, had thrown some light on this strange phenomengn on the 
other, which ‘appears, to us :so unaccountable... Let ng « PROKE 
‘their favourite France to apnihilate Britajn, will then our bitter ad- 
Versaries have any reason to exult,? ‘Has a western sky 80 changed 
their nature, as to render them, capable of becoming the instruments 
and, flatterers of the tyrant of the world, and the, submissive and 
willing slaves of those of his. creatures, among whom he will parcel 
‘out the northern continent of their hemisphere ?, The Anu Amen- 
can cry-in England, though not less mischievous, is. not, balf, go 
senseless, It originates in the interest of a few, which 4s directly 
‘at variance with that of the community at large; but those fey 
happen to have a very undue preponderance, owing to the, Jate 
unhappy and most unseasonable distractions in nur councils; we r¢- 
fer to the ship owners, who.seem to have interests widely distingt 
from those of their country. 3 


This American writer invokes attention from both sides of. the 
water. He claims to be the friend of both nations; and we do 
not think that we ought to deny him this character ; because, if he - 
freely animadverts on the faults. of this countrys he does, not wholly 
overlook those of his own.. If he exposes the unstable and vexatious 
regulations of England, the absurd stress which she lays on absolute 
maxims of public a and her impolitic tenacity in regard to preten- 
sions which serve only to estrange and irritate, he Peeelly censures 
those hot-headed Americans who..seem so anxious to, precipitate the 
.two governments into a war. If, in his estimate of the mischiefs and 
calamities which in such an event would befall both, states, he dis- 
plays a bias in favour of his own, who can violently blame him, when 
It 1s perceived that he places the matter in such a light as to satisfy. cop- 
siderate men on bo.h sides, that nothing. more destructive can, happen 
tocither? Indeed, in this part of his work, avery striking instance of his 
fairness occurs; as he asserts, when treatiag on the.subjectof a supposed 
confiscation of English debts in Ametica,, (though we deem the fact 
incredible, ) that these are more than balanced by the demands which 
-the subjects of the United States can make against Great Britain. 
He deserves the thanks of both nations. for what he says on ihe po- 
licy of cordial amity and close union between them; and those.of 
England in particular for his clear demonstration, of ‘the calamities . 
which would afflict the world, and for his prediction of the fate. which 
w#vaits America, if in this contest England succumbs. % A 

‘ Should Britain,?. says this able caunsellor of both states, «sink 
‘in the contest she new maintains with European’powers, Jet it not 
be thought that that would be a matter of triumph for America 
‘no, the world would be again plunged in despotisin, and darknes 
‘would soon follow.—The age of commerce would be over,’ fo 
“despots do not admit of its flourishing under their bands,— Woul 
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‘this be any advantage to America, even if she could stand aloof fepty 
the danger? ' Certainlynot. But agaiti, coufd America stand.aloof? 





No. . Although extensive, and probably about to bécome one of the 
most powerful nations‘on’ earth, she is not yet able. to cope ‘with th 


Colossus of Europe. Divisions will’ be excitéd in her councils ; “the 
East wilt be divided from: the West ; atid America’ will rémain lonje 
under the hard'and distressing ‘influence of that power wt i note 
not! at freedom ; which aims not ‘at the conquést o: single kingdoms ; 
which aims not at the conquest ‘of Europe, but of the whole world 
:€ The ambition of France has'mounted by degrées, as on a ladders 
at one! time! ithe: Rhine’ was a’ botindary ;' at another the Prioces: of 
the Confederation of the Rhine were included under the supreme 
dominion af “France; and’ now the whole of’ Germany.—R uasia .{s 
“yet allowed to be termed the Empire of the East, or of the North, 
‘bat that’ is-but’a temporary measure. ‘The means of ‘Frarice. ta. 
destroy. Russia are increasing every day, ‘while the means df Russia. 
to resist France are daily er pr bet par ‘is ‘more certain than. 
what I have now. advanced $ and France will, if the career is tit, 
stopped ‘by: England, sow soon swallow Russia and the whol¢, 
Continent ;. not having any means of resisting the effects of French: 
ld, and French intrigue becoming more active every day, 
".* England may fall: but if it does, civilized mankind must fall ; 
and then adieu for many centuries to ‘civilization, liberty, and coms 
merce. : 
' €It' would therefore be the interest of America, if it could be, 
done, to support Britain in this contest : but as that is impossible, . 
let it at least with great care abstain from every act that may- in- 
ewe its own danger, by increasing the number of the enemics_ of 
thins 5 | 7 pe P 
6 But-whilst:I speak this I am filled ‘with sorrow.— There are. 
already two parties in America.—There is a French party and Brie . 
tish party —How will it be if Britain falls? wells gt i, 
' ¢® Now ‘before I go any farther, I must just remind my readers, . 
that the aim of ‘France is to subdue England and all the world ; the,. 
aim of England is to preserve her independence, and, if possible, .; 
keep France within her bounds. The question is not then between 
England and France, but regards the legitimacy af the object. of 
country, and that question cannot be indifferent to America, it . 
cannot be indifferent to any honest-and well thinking people.” © 
” ¢These: remarks open a view of the subject which is of the utmost ; 
ams ar and we have often ‘wondered that’ it has not been. more ,, 
fully contemplated by the upright and enlighteried friends of ‘bath 
powers. Tt cannot be doubted that it was ‘present to the minds of ; 
those who ‘were engaged in framing the late unsuccessful treaty bee, 
tween the two countries. {9 * Jo. 
Art. 27. Strictores on the M ota, made in. the ‘last Parliament, ‘ree*: 
' wspecting the Pledge which His Majesty, was.,wader: the Necessity: 


of demanding from his late. Ministers ; aod which.so those Ma- 

tions was most unconstitutionally made.a Subject.of Accusations” 
Tn a Letter to'the Right Honqurable Lord Viscount Howick: 
By John Bowles, Esq. 8vo. pp. 57. ds: Stockdale. 1bOp x 
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-MPoe Yidre than one whole years, (we believe,) we had no” Heturés 
, Folk Mr Bawles ou ‘high BN of government: “The'times had 
changed, aid they have changed, again... The: cause of siletite “tio 
Baht terns a the brace gall eSenes ié: {O01 Oo See Ck 
> Fad “Mt.Bowles addressed a letter, somewhat ‘sooner to’Lord, 
Howick; he would’ probably have alluded to somie things which tlie 
hbble “person had’ Sue or said, for his country’s interests 9° bat 
‘nothing Of ‘tHe kind now transpires. .. It. is again the sedeon fa 
* which it will not ‘be inconvenient to make rude speeches to his’ Liord- 
'ghip, “and ‘it must be owned that Mr. B. avails‘ Himself of the op-" 





‘ portunity and the invitation. ots rorvstnow 34 
“Take a specimen of Mr. Bowles’s courteous-behaviour' ‘to ' the: 
Ex: Minister ; TY Cathet Aids wewolls 197 


‘6 T cannot forget that the principles of the party, ‘with «whith 
your Lordship has ‘so long acted, are essentially ‘repugnane'to the fr 
violability of the saered person of Majesty. - 1 could: mentionédis’ 
tinguished members of that party, who, ‘in those inflammatory’ 
speeches’ which their extravagant admiration of the French revolas” 
tion drew from them, both in and out of ‘Parliament, have laboured ’ 

frequently to convert our Revolution, in’ 1688,):into an authority’ 
for the treasonable doctrine, that #h¢ people of this country’ havea 
| right to cashier their Soverign for misconduct : in fact according to:the' 
avowed principles of the party to which I allude, no Majesty ‘ie’ 
- sacred but the Majesty of the people—no Sovereign impeccable bat 
that popular multitude, whose sovereignty was the long: standing 
toast of these modern Whigs.’ eh 26 W (SeB9l Ja, UTS 
‘ I cannot forget,’ says Mr. Bowles, but he never said a word” 
about it to the ‘minister, while in office. —If he ascribes a denial ‘of 
the inviolability of the sovereign to the whigs of England,.we ‘will 
not say what he is, but we will say that all-the professions. of that: 
body, from the moment of their being first so distinguished, :to:that 
in which the said Mr. Bowles wrote, are against him... Whether his 
assertion, or the unanimous declarations of this great. partys. supe 
ported by the uniform tenor of their conduct, will have most weight, : 
we’ shall not undertake to decide. , au opoapt haps 
‘From his awful tripod, this oracle pronounces it to be treasonable : 

doctrine to say, that ‘ the people of this:country have .a: right ‘to ° 
cashier theif sovereign for misconduct.’ What did the people of 
this country do at the Revolution? They. sent. their emissaries: to 
Holland ; they invitéd William to come here with a foreign fleet and: 
@ foreign army; they hailed him on his.landing ; they joined him on 
-his march ; they disregarded the iavitations of James,.and so terrified | 
him that he fled out of the kingdom; they afterward-wa war : 
against.him and his descendants, and set a price on the s of the 
latter. Was not this the Groriovs Revotution ? and if Mr... 
Bowles’s doctrine had then obtained, what should we have been now, 
and: who would have swayed our sceptre?> , 

Mr. B. shrewdly observes ‘that, under the different establish. 
ments which have fad the ascendancy in this country, the sovereign 
and all who derive any power and authority under him were required 
to be of the religion established by law.’ He has ao objection to 
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this rule ; and if our establishment. had been, popish, he, good -man, 

would have set down quietly in privacy, and never have asked for 

-one of the places which he’ now fills so-much to the advantage: of 

the public. Credat Fudcus Apella.— His statemeut, however, betrays 

alittle slip... He.seems to have forgotten the exclusion bill, :and: the 
‘accession of James IJ., and the loyal addresses that were made: to 

-him, particularly, that of the university of Oxford.— This argument 
would also: justify persecution: each religious establishment; has 
persecuted; his..reasoning. then. proves too much, as it goes, the 
Jength of shewing that we ought to discard teleration. , He is :not 
ignorant that there has been a time in which toleration was as..much 
-anathematized as emancipation’is now. WERE OR ee 

Among the notable discoveries made by Mr. Bowles :since..the 

cdismissak.af the, whig ministry. set his pen at Jiberty,. is this, that 

it is clearly, beyoud the competence, of Parliament, to entertain,a 

_ Bill. to:repeal the Corporation and Test Acts. We suspect that | 
some of our seaders..will be of opinion that his newly recovered 
- liberty ‘has rendered Mr. Bowles frantic; and _we.can, cite other 
‘instances. which. confirm the suspicion of hig approaches to, raving :. 

\ ‘© Ttts impossible, my ‘Lord, to read the passage here’ extracted 

‘from the Act, by which the kingdoms of Great: Britain and Ireland 

were united, without being struck with the inconsistency .of the 
‘Legislature, in professing so much solicitude for the perpetual. main. 
tenance of the Protestant Episcopal Church, when, by progressive 
_concessions to the Irish Romaniste, it had so nearly ‘given up: the 
bulwarks of that Church, to a class of separatists, against the designs 

of which it was the main object .of those bulwarks to guard, and 

which is’ indisputably the most formidable to our Protestant esta- 
blishment.?— . 22 OH 8 Qigeo tet ws taal ad 

' Depend upon it, my Lord, that nothing will tend so much to 
‘conciliate our fellow. subjects in Jreland, who are of that persuasion, 
as to convince them that they have nothing more to expect in the 
"way of concession. If they are not satisfied with what they actually 
‘enjoy ; “if their hearts. do not. overflow with gratitude for what has 
been done for them in the present reign; if they do not esteem 
“themselves happy, supremely happy, in: the enjoyment of complete 
‘toleration ; ‘of every right, religious and cwwil, which can exist ima 
‘State of sociéty ; and of the full benefits of the British Constitution ; 
' it fs‘ most ‘preposterors to expect that the removal of the few re- 
| mailing’ restrictions to which they are still subject, and which are so 
just ‘and so ‘reasonable, will satisfy them.’ + 

! Why was Mr. Bowles silent while his munificent benefactor, Mr. 
_ Pitt, was prosecuting this mischievous destructive system of conces- 
sion? Ifthe remaining restrictions are so slight that the Catholics 
should be contented under them, why should Mr. B. and the Wo 
*Pepery Junto''be'so anxious to retain them? When the point’ is the 
_submissiou of the Catholics to them, they are hight and trivial ¢-but 
_ when it is, proposed to give’ them up, they grow into thing's of the 
‘Tast imrortarice, they are the fences, the fundamentals, the’ vitals of 


| the constitution, 
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We now take our leave of Mr. Bowles, and.beg, pardon for haying 
- made. rather free with him : but it really has, been his, odd behaviour 
-on this, oc¢asion which has uniptentionally influenced us.; At parting 
we would, only- observe that Mr. B. is,the :last :man-who,:ou ht to- 
“depreciate. the, differences which the law, yet makes, between Cat olics 
_and; Protestants,. What comforts does he not owe to his connection 
-with the dominant. religion? A carriage and a country-house are 
very agreeable things, not readily and.cheerfully tobe resigned. = JQ, 
Arts 28.'+ Phe Policy of the Blockading System refuted, with Observa- 
-.tions.on the»present Stage of the War.. in a Letter toa Friend. 
i Bvor pp. 58. 28, 6de Wilson. 1807. e723 me 7 
The. views of this ‘writer are so just: and: liberal, that we regret 
-his not-having taken the requisite pains to render his: composition 
an advantageous: and- attractive vehicle for them. > Humour «is: a 
sweapon.of..very difficult management:;: and: the task 1s not .easy to 
‘infuse it into writings. »Plain ‘statement is much more important :: but 
“the labour necessary for that more: humble article hasnot been bestow- 
-ed onthe: present piece of workmanship. To instruct’ others:1s .qn 
honorable service, but those who embark in .it ‘should ‘take .care to 
qualify themselyes for the, high charge; and they should recollect in 
‘all their communications of this sort, the respect which ‘is due to tlie 
public, and to themselves,—Obliged, however, thus to animadvert 
‘on the imperfect state in which these lucubrations are sent. forth, 
‘ justice calls for the admission that they.contain many hints ‘and 
observations which well deserve attention. : Joss 


Art. 29. Remarks on the, Injustice and Impolicy of our late Attack 
upon Denmark, 8vo. pp. 70. :2s-, Mathews and Leigh. 1807. 
If the measure here considered was dictated by necessity, every 
person must’ confess that it was of a painful and humiliating .nature. 
‘Che degradation which it inflicted on a respectable-nation, united to 
us. by peculiar bonds, and the calamities in which it involved’ so 
many individuals, rendered it painful; while the consideration that 
England should be so reduced, as to seek ‘its safety from means so 
odious aid desperate, is truly humiliating. _ Even the éc/at of success 
in its first moments was not sufficient to banish. these reflections 
from .the public mind, as was-appatent from the manner. in which 
‘the intelligence, was received, and from the conduct.observed on,. the 
arrival of ;the fruits.of this sad triumph, so different .from all those 
which had hitherto signalized Britain, The secrecy.and. success, 
with which the ‘measure was conducted,-seemed fora while.,to dis. 
pose men to forget the circumstances in. which it. was. atchieved : 
bot farther reflection has suggésted that the secrecy was favoured 
‘hy thé>ineredibility of. the: proceeding, while subsequent information 
has explained the success by the absence of all‘means’of resistance. 
The judgment. of! the public being: now ‘formed, therefore, on its 
secrecy and its success, its mecessity and its effects reridin to be’ a 
precidted. | The author of the present pamphlet'combiats the neces- 
sity of this’ measure’ with address and ability and he denies that the 
fortunes of ‘England’ were reduced so low’as. to make it requisite to 
‘have’ recourse ‘to measures ‘of such a character. ‘Being clearly of 
‘opinign’ that the “proclamation of ‘ministers completely fails to 


justity 
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of the: sea? Can’ we again boast, of tle antient ,simplicity and 
honesty: of character by. which we claimed to:be distinguished? 
.. ‘This: pamphlet indicates. feelings and sentiments worthy of. our — 
best days, expressed, with great. correctness. and -neatness; and-with 
considerable glewand ‘animation, We confess. that we look.with 
anxiety to the decisions of our national councils, and to the opinions 
of those eminent: persona. whose sentiments, whether ia or out. of 
place, : will be: regarded. by ¢he country and by Europe as-stampi 
the national character. — . OW lest’ sift ‘Jo 
Art. 30. A Letter on the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; addressed to 
the Freeholders, and ‘other Inhabitants of Yorkshire.” By W. 
Wilherforer, Esq, 8vo. pp. 196. 28. .6d. ‘Cadell and Da- 
_ vies. 1907. | CO es ming r 
- Desirous of vindicating, in the judgment of his constituents, the 
line of conduct which he has pursued on the subject of the Slave 
Trade, and the circumstance of its having occupied 80 Lirge a portion 
of his parliamentary life, Mr. Wilberforce here takes a general re- 
view of the whole controversy relative to this great object. Recol- 
 lecting also the interruptions which this interesting discussion expe- 
rienced, the vafious topics which have occurred in the course ‘of the 
last fourteen, years to call off the attention of the public from it, and 
the change which. even the National Lane ‘itself has experi- 
enced by our Union with Ireland, he felt ‘himself powerfully im- 
pelled to recall the attention of Parliament, and of the nation, to the 
merits of the question; being apprehensive, ‘ though a’ distitict 
impression of the cneral outlines PF the subject may remain, that 
many of its particular features may have faded from the recollection.” 
Justified by these reasons, he states at large the facts and principles 
on which the Abolitionists rested their cause ; and the issue ‘of this 
long contest must have sufficiently rewarded’ Mr. ‘W. not oily for 
this labour, but for all his preceding exertions. Moy 
Art. 31. Brief Considerations on the Test Laws: ina Letter to'the 
~ Right Honourable Lord Viscount Milton. By a beneGieed Clergy- 
man of the Established Church, and 2 Yorkshire Frecholdér. ‘Bvo. 
; 6d. Mawmaal \- ©8528 Ds be to Konoubo yg 862 teeel da 
~ "Phese Considerations of a Clergyntan: of ‘the-Rstablishetent merit 
ip notice ; ‘especially as they display a mind“exemipted from or- 
ingry prejudices and narrow views. Admitting; as -all cogsistent 
Protestants must admit, the ‘right ‘of private judgment, thia writer 
argues against any punishment’ being: inflicted: on” its legitimate 
oS at bg | 3 en SINVIIG : Orme 13° Sexereise. 
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Cink: ‘ Thou Pig in his, atta chment tothe. Egablished 


: t ie by an Unjust and'im fitic 
‘measur 3 in ich ‘ti ‘hie’ Faws 


* Their continuance’ ‘, just, he’ ne aad byocrne dierent of 
‘opinion respecting re rious ‘doctrine aiid ‘discipline ‘ate thade 
area of eel ahd F gies cal } fis 3? a ft is ‘wnawite, © Be 











ota they are coh utory: 38 hile ifane : Born thon wn Sacer 
o many nitions 9 
"i saad pima cot ovine to oth ‘inhlion of sr oF alt Y de- 


‘scriptions int every office of the State.” Hd, o ti! asd 
‘Inreply to those who urge that the anngal Tudemaity-act removes 
all cause’ of complaint against the continuance: ‘of the Fest ‘Laws, the 
Clergynias observes that this Bil'*: grants that.as w fayour; which is 
due as 4 right—that it conveys seaere aetangneless implies guilt.’ 
erotisly' pléads ‘in bebalf of our Noncotformists; that. their 
—_ has not merited the stigma ‘which the Test Laws ‘inflict -on 
theit principles and character; and lie reminds: his’ readers that: the 
Dissenters originally’ agreed'to the ‘paxsitig of these: laws. for the 
sake of the general good, being given to understand that this sur. 
render of their rights was only to be tem mally kaovin a statement which 
we believe to be correct, though not ge no 
Far from apprehending danger to The Chifeh from the’ répeal of 
the Test Laws, the writer conceives that, in this view of the | suibject, it 
would. be 2 politic measure ; for he regards these laws as a rallying 
Point to. numerous classes of Dissenters, who, if this grievarice’ were 
ie imal could never be brought to act in concert against the’ Esta 
‘bli | 
iol “fines this Itheral and, ‘bold-spirited clergyman offers Afi enth- 
nts without t disguite onthe opposition’ to the late Catholic Bill, 
ndemns without reserve the injudicious ztal ‘for the Charch dis. 
es by. Messrs. Percival and Co.’,, deprecates the conduct: re- 
cently, pursued with, regard to Ireland, and laments that, ‘when the 


circumstances of the times so impétiously demand the ‘union ofall 
members of the state, any measures should be pursued , which tend to 
excite disunion. 


‘We cannot. report the substance of this‘animated jamiphlet without 


expressing our approbation of the just’ view which its author ‘lias 


taken of a subject generally misunderstood ; tor without hoping that 
the sentiments which he espouses, however ‘unfasbionable at present, 


will ere Tqng be adopted as principle of, ce eid xy. 


POETRY» tt fis wot td 


“Art. 3+: Poems, original. and translated, PJs Ducane, Ea. 


town 8vo. pp. bia Oh Boa -arpentes. 

If this little -volumg displays, Nov ae poetical bof it is 
at — the production of an amiable an tivated ‘mind. - The 
nuptial sang, at. page 198,,,which i inza great. measure imitated 
from Catpllusy is Ey far th he most engereni Pisce, in. the,  Spllestion- 
‘We: transcribe th he opening: sway waved bus enibuing tu 

+£ XO URES. ; ‘ we 


seiesy MBlest morn precursor of the happier night ! 
Hail 
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446 Montniy Ca 
|. Hail. Io. Hymen | Hymen.wreath’d with flow’rs; ) . . *, 
_ And chide the, dull rotation.of the hours. ,° : ’ Patil AS 

Hence, Phoebus! tothe lap of Thetishie, «= 9. . * . 
. ») nd teave:to:gentler Heaperus,the sky: st, 
: Juventius’seeks delights as blest, that flow ~§  ., '. 
From lov’d:Myrtilla in these realms, below: .- » : 
. Ting’d are her glowing cheeks ;—away away, ./ 
‘Thy cruelty, oh’ Phosbus !—close.the day ; _ 
Oh spare her gentler-feclings’; let the shade | : | 
<Giceal the blushes of the trembling maidi*’ “8 
; } pat ms ; 4 tear oy sends of 2? 


“| MAIDENS, 


é Nay rather, lordly god of light, restrain, . ox fe for 
Thy steeds, that dart along the starry plains 
* Bear hence, oh Hymen ! mov’d by, tl esc, our lays, be 
The' nuptial torch’s consecrated blaze. sy. 
What agony. of sorrow.more Severe 
_ ,Can agitate the mind, and prompt the tear,- 
~ ‘Than the sad hour decreed the maid ito Me st ade 
Lamented object! from parental care? oy | 
“ See how thy mother vents her grief in.sighs! =... | 
Oh mark his.anguish in thy father’s eyes ! Fete | 
And thou, our sister, fly ! ah fly, we pray, | 
Of proud imperious man, the iron sway.’ ner 
. Mr. Ducarel. appears..to. be.a. young. author, avd. is. sometimes 
hetrayed by-his inexperience into, faults which, more ,practice in com; 
position will remove. Stricken (p.17) is not a monosyllable ; 
glomiy (p. 11.) is mot an English adjective; and we think that the 
gllowing ‘line has very small. pretensions to be called a-verse (p. 68.) 
» .:* Summoning 'his last effort to his aid? met 
The’ author will soon learn'to correct such errors ‘as theses and we 
hope ‘that’ he will also‘restrain the luxuriancy~of classical“allusion; 
which gives an air of pedantry to many of ‘his compositions, without 
contributing to‘the illustration of his subject.” dew 


Art. 33. The Butterfly’s Ball, and the Grasshopper’s Feast. Said 
. to be written for the, Use of his Children, by Mr: Roscoe. Lil- 
liputian gto. 18, (or 41s. 6d. coloured.) Harris. & 30 ! 


Art. 34. ~The Peacock * at Home :?? a sequel to the Butterfly’s Ball. 
Written, by'a Lady, and illustrated with elegant Engravings. 
Lillip. qto. 4s. plain. 18s. 6d. coloured. Harris. 

We gannot mention the first of these little pteces otherwise than 
as a pleasing child’s book, executed ona pretty idea; the author 
having’ ‘had no-other object in writing it than the amusement of his 
children: but it has had the: goad fortune to occasion a Sequcl, 
which» possesses such singular merit, that even grown persons of taste 
must inevitably be amused by it. The Peaco:k ** at Home,’’ has in- 
deed Geen’ much read, ‘and deservedly applauded for the knowlege 
of the feathered race which it displays, and’familiarly communicates ; 
for the judgment. with which each bird. is introduced, and his proper 
part aud station assigned ; and for the humour with which,this ac- 
4 a | oS count 
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count of feathered mings is at satirically to, glance atthe follies 
unfeathered twosle ted an Sein ath Tt ai, e9READ oT PPROTD 
°f viqued at. the Butterfy’s Ball the: Peacock, resolved; not -to. be 
outdone by the insect tribe, detenmines.-on:giving afétesiand seads _ 
out cards of invitation.to the:feathered race by six, carrier-pigeonss, 
for St.Valentine’s. day. , The guests: invised, are,enumerated,; thejr s¢-; 
“veral amusements when assembled. are related ;..a. waltz. 18 danced 3. 
a card-party is formed; a supper dS, given; jand the whole (to 
employ the fashienable term) goes of charmingly. .We copy. the 
account of the supper: oy. apesktat Peoqe ni ata! 
* 6 Old Alderman Corm’rant, for supper impatient 
‘At the Eating room door, for an hour haa-ucen station’d, ; 
_. .Tilla Macprig, atteagth, the banquet annowncing, = ©: *¢ 
~ ‘Gave the’signal; long wish’d for, of clamouring and‘ pouncing ; 
At the well furnish’d board all were eager to perch,’ © °° i 
** But the litle;Miss Cazerers were left in the durch. ” ei 
©. € Description must fail ; and'the penis unable 9) 
*" ‘To describe all the lux’ries which cover’d the table. - ° ’ 
’ Fach. delicate viand that taste could denote, - *’ .* * 
~ “Wasps 4 /a sauce piquante, and Flies ex ag eer PY nig 
“Worms and Frogs en friture, for the web-footed Fowl,“ 
And a Earebecued Mouse was prepar’d for the Owl; ><" 
Nuts, grains, fruit, and fish, to regale ev’ry palate; — 
And groundsel and chick- weed serv’d up in a sallad. 
- ~The Razor-Bixe carv’d for the famishing group, » 
_, And the Spoon-Birt obligingly ladled'the soup; °°. 
"So they filled all their crops with the dainties before 7em 
And the tables were clear’d with the utmost decorum. 
When they gaily had caroll’d till peep of the dawa,, 
The Lark gently hinted ’twas time to be gone ; 
And his‘clarion, so shrill, gave the company warning, 
‘That Chanticleer scented the gales of the morning. | 
>So they chirp’d, in full chorus, a friendly adieu ; 
_ And, with hearts quite as light as the luthage that grew 
On. their merry-thought bosoms, away they all flew.’ 
The last four lines constitute an admirable finale: 
s.* Then long live the’ Peacock; in splendour unmatch’d,' ° 
_ Whose Ball shall be talk’d of, by Birds yet unhacch’'d. 
Eis praise let the Trumpeter* loudly proclaim, Bag 
And the Goose lend her quill to tiansmit it to Fame,’ - Mo-y. 


Art. 35. Conversation: a didactic Poem, in three Parts. By Wm. 
Cooke, Esq.- Crown 8vo. pp.o2: 4s. Buards. ‘R.Phillips. i807. 
_ Vhough this title page contains no intimation that the work 
is. not now for the first time published, that fact appears in the de- 
dication, and our -readers will find an account of the original éditioa 
nour 21st Vol.N.S. p, itr. As we;then obs:rved, much’ good 
rense is displayed in.the poem ; and by a strict attention to the rules 
Taid down by Mr. Cocke, every man might become ayreeabie,! if 


- 





“€*®The Agami, or Trumpeter, a native of Awerica, remark: bie jor 
a‘singwlar-noise, resembling the instrume i iveua which it iukcs its 
name.’ " 
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not brilliant, inconversation. They are expressed in smooth If 

and in that useful and homely atyte which perhaps is best suited te 
didactic essays on practical subjects.—The dedication contains @ 

tribute to: the worth and talents of the writer's ftiend, thie late 
Maurice*Morgann, Esq: formetly Under Secrerary of Staté to the 
Marquis of Lansdown, and author of « Remarks on the Slave 
trade,” and an ‘* Essay on the character of Sir John Falstaff.” Den 

= wa, 


: G2. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hibernicus expostulates with us on the subject of assigning blun- 
ders in speech to his fellow countrymen, under the designation of 
! “* &c, and expresses his dislike of all national reflections 
pagan aot Lg "* ‘tim in this liberal sentiment; and we 
We perfectly. agree With uns. ; eral Sentiment; and we 
confidently. rely on the general tenor.of the M. K, td p:o¥€ that our 
practice is consonant to such a profession : but our correspondent 
must be aware of the difference between national reflections, which are | 
often unfounded, as the phrase is generally. applied and understood): | 
and the specification of or allusion to national peculiarities or failings. 
which really exist. _ It.is needless to point out the right and: t 
propriety of exercising a freedom of this kind ; and in this re 
we proclaim ourselves to be of no country, but ready to administer 


distributive justice equally to all,—each of us protesting, 
* Tros Tyriusque mibi nullo discrimine agetur.” 








It is not practicable for us to take notice of every production of 
that class to which Mr. Keegan’s letter refers; and we believe that * 
his work has been overlooked among many others of a similar 


nature. 


The publications mentioned by 71s were noticed by us on their’ 
first appearance ; and we must put in ‘* a Plea for Indulgence” in not 


again adverting to them. 











If the Scriptures consisted entirely of precepts, the question of Vee : 
ritas would create a difficulty : but prophecies may be of thenatute of 
sealed orders, the contents of which were not to be immediately disclosed. Mo ae | 


wr The Appennix to this Volume of the Review wil be + 
published: with the Number for January next, on the ist of February, . 
and ‘will. contain (as usual) various articles of Forrscn Lirae-_,; 
RaTuRe, with the General Title, Table of Contents, and Index. : 

We have often received complaints from our readers, respecting. 
the irregular manoer tn which our Appendixes are supplied to them * ‘ 
by. their booksellers ; and we are sorry again to have occasion ‘for ** 
a werting to this subject. We request our friends, however; to /’ 
observe that the publication of our supplements, if not the deftwery of: | 
thenr in the country, invariably takes place -with that of the aumbem. « 
for the months of January, May, and:September in every years and . 
it in' fact vests with them to impress'on_ their booksellers’a dug attens 
tion to the supply of these numbers, in which alone we give ac» , 
ceunts of the productions of Continental presses, and without which — 
no copy of the M.R. can ever be éoniplete, or be bound up iy-velumes, 


Bode 
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homie Hastoire de P Anarchie de Pologne, &c.; i.e. A History of 
th feng? of Poland, and of the Dismemberment of that Re- 
pub By Cl. Rurwidre. To which are added, Anecdotes re- : 
lative to the Revolution in Russia in 1762, by the same Author. 
Vols., 8vo,. Paris, . 1807. Amported by De Boffe. Price 
i 83, pewed. 


Mi. of our nanilee will recollect the ability dis played in mi: 
‘the Anecdates relative to Russia* which are republished oh 
with the. volumes before us, the interest which they excited, ‘ 
and. the yasious information which they coriveyed. A produc- ‘ p: 
tion. on.a subject like the present, by the author of that per- * } 
fortaanee, will naturally raise high: expectations 3. and we: 
venture:to say that they will nok be: disappointed, + It. is.rue - 
that the work’ an under review is:po eee: and ancompiete, 
' 18 little chargeable iwith ‘lien ions and. -inac- 
rabies which’. generally belong*to” ons ‘30 icircum- 
anged.; Had the:.writer lived to’ ‘foe given, it the fast 
Gnesi om imperfections in the. At i ient would Hu 
hate been. remedied, some. deviations, :from - cory of desiga. | aan 
would: have: tbeee: avoided, sqme. Pals, of, which we, should, : | 
* Bee Rev.-Val. wali N. Bo pss7. ‘¢Appeadiz and Vel asi 7 
iP- up wigcavt . No Mk geTsd thot onaitt, +5 v: i lak iit OF | i 
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regret to be deprived would have been suppressed, and some | 
others might have been supplied, but the quality of ‘thé ma." 
terials of which itis ¢omposed ‘could not have been ‘supepior. ” 
This observation, “iéwevét, “applies chifly to the latter’ parte 


of that portion of ‘tlie’ history, which: appears as it ¢afne from” 
the ‘author's hands; “We “would ‘not’ be understood ters 
that throughout this' valuable’ nafrative we might specify some” 
matters which aré hot fiecessary to the subject of ‘it: bat they” 
serve’to plave ‘it in°a° more" cledr light, and! ‘are introduced’ 
with'singulaf felicity.” “The pleasing manner in’ which this is’ 
-effected, and the variety of instances in which it occuts, ‘form ~ 
a very distinguishing feature of these volumes. Heigl se Ni 
, vAoghort sketch of ‘the author's life-is prefixed 5 ‘w ence it 
appears that ‘he’had every advantage of education’ v th “His “ 
country could afford. He was born of respectable’ parents,” 
was’ educated inthe college of ‘Louis le Grand, - and served | 
sdme years in the army. On quitting that career, he became . 
Secretary to the Comte de Bretewil, whom he attended. in ‘his’ 
embassy to Russia in 17603 and there he was eye-witness to 
the’extraordinary revolution in that country which he has s0-° 
ably ‘narrated. Having attended his patron in Russia and it’ 
Sweden: till the year 1764, ‘he’ returned’ to Patis, where he 
composed the Anecdotes; and though, in conséquence of ap~ 
plications‘made: on behalf of the Czatina, ‘this ‘work was‘not 
published till after her death, it was cir¢ulated in “manuscript, 
and‘had been as generally read in ‘the circles of ‘Paris as ‘if °t | 
had passed through the press. PT pe a 
" ‘Disappointed in the expectation ‘of a mission’ inté’ Poland, 
for which the famous Dumouriez ‘was afterward~ selected," M.” 
RvLHizRe was employed to write the’ history of ‘the‘trouples - 
of thatcountry ‘forthe instruction ‘of the? Dadphia; ‘antt'a” 
: pensidn' of Goo livres was settled on Him, “which he enjoyed’ 
to the time of his death. He was also'secretary to Melisittt, ~ 





the ‘king’s brother; ‘and’ to this: appottitment* weowWe” tite | 
volunies ‘now “published, : in preparing’ whieh’ the writer’ was * 
engaged twenty-two years, namely’ ftom 1768 to’ T7907 bHE 


the critical ‘reader, ‘wlio knows what tinie’a’ finished ‘perforni=— 
ance of ‘the'-sime' kind with the- present ‘will require, casinbt” 
wonder ‘at ‘the Yength'of this period’. The Prince, for whose” 
‘use’ it >was-penined;’ had ‘reigned’ seventeen’ years’ when’ the”: 
 adithot diets Téaving his ‘manuscript iticomplete, exte Rig aily e 
tothe year'1770 + “bat: from: notes and fiagiientd teft by Hin,“ 
it‘ts Cotitinued down ima compendions manier to-r79 ge 2298" 
_ We'apree withthe editors’ “thinking thar MEK ott re” 
exécured hid undertaRing in ‘such ‘a tanner aF to” fiittialf in2 
sttuttion ‘te "all “cabinets.< "We" are’ told” that’ he puratedt 
2 RW TICE STEAD STK UBRTE Date TM © OS Bae 
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his Tabours much ‘at. his casé, consulted’ ivi wwitmesseas 
examined.the’ correspondence Of statesmen, collected, and ‘ab» 
sorted abundance of materials, artanged, shém. with taste, dine! 
trod apes bem with grate, gave. its, full force to, each detail). 
was less, desirous 6 reaching. the concluding: pages, thast’: 
ait that. none: should be isnperfeet. |. He, was, not satisfied’ 
with the. information which he was. able to procure: at, Paris; 
aud in; order to-attain that which wag more fall:and: authentics:. 
he: visited. in the year 1776 the Courts of Wieatnag! Decadeiniy: 
Berlin, and, it is said; that of Poland... |. :.- 

He has been charged, it is observed, with, ancribing, great ay 
events to trivial and frivolous. causes: but :it is very properly vy 
asked whether, in'so. doing, he. has depasted from truth, and ; -— 
whether such has not been in numerous instances’the course. | 
of public affairs. We are. farther assured that, few, historians, | 
have taken so much pains fully to: inform. themselvesy and: 
faigly to state the result of their researches,» The evidence’ 
of this fact is the mass of materials which he ‘brought: to= 
gether, and the vast collection of documents, of testimonies;. 
and of relations which he carefully. compared’ and, examineds 
Indeed, the observation of the editors on another work of this 
author does not appear to us inapplicable to the present: 
‘such is the. felicity of the transitions, the elegance. of. the 
style, and the sharmony.of the colouring, that a charm is. im-. ae 
parted to thewhole, which: makes us overlook those violations i: 
of unity from which it is not wholly free.’ | 

Acquiesing, then, in the remarks on this performance. which iat 
as quoted; from its.editors, we might proceed ditectly. to me 

ea.summary of its contents, and specimens of the manuerin” 
at! it has ; been: executed : but, before we do this,..we aré . 
tem nated ta offer.a few observationg in corroboration of and: ad-., 
dition to.those already made. . | 

A. complete knowlege of the subject, the result of lotig. and. 
lahoyions researches, favoured by. opportunities .and. -situation,. 
—matter well digested, and disposed with judgment. and. i 
—a, style boasting of the polish which leisuge and. considerable: 
literary attainments alone can give,—and a patticulaity of detail, 

which ca oaly. be expected from; a person, whois tim 
anyersant. in affairs,—unite in réndering: this on¢_of the most. 

eg. ‘higtorical performances. ‘which, the, French. press. a 
a long. time, produced, . Events. ate . traced, to., their. } Fi 
remote | as swell as more..immediate causes, and their distant as. . 3 
well as. prdximate, effects are ascertained... Numerous. facts, in- 
cic dents, |aNd anecdotes, which are no where else, communicate . 
ed,., are. here: related; the omissions of other narratives,.are. 
supplied § their obscurities . elucidated:;-and a history ‘which 
g2 is 
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‘ spines intricate, is rendered highly luminous. «A. vast. 
niass of cprious information,—a tich_assemblage ¢ of ~ 
tions basing 9 widely distant, ang sivertiied ‘SCONES, — 
ate opement of bas ey w in, almost fat ble. 
HEIL YA rilliant etna a eee aits of.men of ions. 
Gutta, 1 states, a Zed and uncivilized, Catholics agd Ps for . 
r 


ecks and Maysimany, sketched with holdness,and felicity = 


n, accounts. ol Bigeye wsages which appear singular 6 
in ose regions of the abe, render the work as te 
IG 






tp 
3 


the “general reader, as it ¥ instructive. to candidates, for 
si 

be direct, object of the narrative. is to ‘submit. to. its reader's 8) 
we ¢. A cor a A the decline and subversion, of a once . 
ighty, member, of the European. commonwealth, . If he has. 
ae tolerable 1 gs of mind, and the. ray: 





‘ge i6.2 


ae Successors 5 and from. eter mark af: Ce auth ~ 


Spee es projects of her boundless sinbitions nuns ae 


sie of tha hat Jnfamous act. of royal robbery, the, first partition 
E 


m, it, too. little, of the former lores. of the country ft 
Jagellc os aud the Sobieskis ; and he. will be taught oa | 
waa Fhe imbecile, Princes of the house of Saxony, particu } 

nee Es apa adminutration, of . Comte Brubls th 

eak.and wicked minister of Augustus JIT +», who ; snroes 
ener sled falamities the ¢lectoral dominions. of his.enf 
Master, and .who, subjected. his. Aiggdam,te.th ¢. 409 
Russia... He will, ere see, that displays. .of, ..w asi 
heroism, the ‘most. ‘splendid,.. and, sacrifices the most sas e 
. signalized the stuggls, which the brave; Poles, maintained, 
. } against 
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against profligate and treacherous fellow citizens at home, 
dnd powerfit and buccébaful enetites abroud: The Patffotiem 
of Branicki and’ Mokrantusli,"of ‘the Bishops &f Ctacow ‘and 
‘Ratniniel, the’ devotion ‘to their country “of “the: Pulawskis, 
and the firmness and perseverance in a well meant ‘but pre- 
posterous policy of the powerftil house “of Czartorinski, ‘yield 
to hothing of ‘which we’ read in ‘any. age oF couhtry. ‘The &x- 
amples ‘of Mite ‘Virtue, ‘dnd’ ‘the’ displays’ ‘of “consunim; ite 
sbilty, which enndbléd the final striggled of Polstd, supply’ a 
licid cOniment, on the well known saying, ascribed'we believe 
to the father of the degenerate Poniatowski, ‘© Malo periculesam 
libertatem, quam. quietum servitium.” bos | ye ergy 
As collateral to the main object of the work, we meet with 
accouitts.of various courts of Europe and Asia, and: of: most 
of the statesmen who figured in the latter half of the “lis 
cetitury;: atitong which the most curious and ‘elaborate is tat} 
the fate Pritice Kuisnitz. We have tieat‘and perspitdius ‘Feld 
tibns Of the reVolution in the policy of the Porte, and OF it 
connection with the decay of the Ottoman power, the dscende 
ancy of Russia, and the fall of Poland ; of the calamitous ef- 
fécts of the practices of Russia in the Morea, of the herojc-ate 
chievements of the brave Hassan, and indeed of all the events 
of the war which ended in the peace of Kainardi in 1774. °° 
This history is highly valuable as it exemplifies the mischief 
of ‘idflaming religious animosities, and’ keeping wp ‘disstnston$ 
On accbutie of differericés of this nature. ‘Tt will be seein ches 
pages, that, without the basis of religious disunion, andiif al 


the subjeéts of Poland had ‘been united by a participation of 


‘the’'same rights and privileges, the perfidy and violence. of 
Cathérine, and the intrigues of bad citizens, would never, have 
effected ‘the overthrow of the kingdom. Our present rulers 
and ‘their adherents, the advocates of exclusion on account 
of religion‘in the riineteenth century, may herevearn an useful 
and‘ an “aweful lesson.’ “In ‘the flourishing ‘atvd tenho 
days of Pélalid, she'kiéW no exctusioti’ from, place atid BO 


ol Account’ Of religion, but persons of ‘all! persuasions: Ti 


equally eligible to stations and. offices in the. republic, “The 


intolerant spirit, which, produced. such , mischicfs. in. other, 


countries, ‘at' length extended itsclf to that. states and -the 
Dissidents came to be’ regarded as an ‘isolated body, whith 
was to be depressed, and deprived of its political rights. -Phis 
was effected 3 “and “though their worship. was still tolerated, 


Gey were debarred fron all sitetdtions ‘of trust and emoliment.. - 
Hende* wie" derived the pretext “of! which’ Catherine  avatled: ' 


7 erself to‘ihterfere’ in their internal affairs. The stigmatize 
heal sletacn: aa aes F 4 |” eectaries 
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 gectarigs regarded -her..as a protecsress 5 and. they, favoured 


“er: attempts,’ sometimes openly joing. ther. Foraete: ang jat 
‘others: ‘imparting to her secret informations to 2282-0) {svits1iq 
We shall lay before our readers My. Ruunedne’s accoutit-of 
these. matters:° . eps 
‘ TheRoles had: adopted the hoen canon Haw, with ait i 
: and.pe alties : but still, in spite of those, provisions, and of the credit 
“of the fe Bishops s, who were also the first senators of the: kugdotn, the 
/ Watural liberty which prevailed among the Peer ple was. never invaded ; 
es this country, * which ‘we have’seen. laid waste in our: days op ac- 
“eount of: religion,’ was the first state’ in Europe which: sét. the sueehe 


i 5 


‘6f ‘toleration.’ ‘There, mosques were seen to arise amid, cl 

and synagogues ; and the repyblic’had no subjects more uh he 

the Mahometan ,T’artarg who lived under its protection. gol the 
Jands.of the nobles. were cultivated by Jews. By her constitation, 


Ae ¢ould make no conquests ; and she awed her aggrandiseiient, 
the accession of surrounding states, to her toleration.’ Red 
Russia become one of her provinces on the express condition ay 
~ Bining “the christanity which it had veogecd from Conamrting 
Teapot, (or’Leniberg) the capital of this proyinge, des ale 
at’ of three bishops, a Greck, an Armegian, and a Roman ¢ 
SS it tas never inquired in which ‘of the cathedrals’ person. “h 
was ‘contented to live as a subject, without sbacing, the imaciane 
, @f ‘sovereignty, received the communion, Lithyani ay W 
_ pnited itself to Poland; and even after christianity was r¢ red 
there, very superstitious usages were tolerated, one of : which was 
pourishin ng .a,serpent in each house as its tutelary dejry.- At’ the 
ie the two reformed poraungens engaged Yotaries: in 


CR 





Pelee: thi¢ time, however, toleration only. extended to. particalay 
prieleges 3 w 3 which, in derogation of the antient laws,’ ensured to. gach 
province its “particular religion : but in 1593, when Poland gave a 
éanction 40 its goverament, toleration was erected into a ‘genteel and 
positive law. ‘All the gentry professing that they thought ult 
on the subject of religion, the name dissidents embracing ‘even the 
Catholics, ster nos dissidentes de religione, mutually en g2 ged as’ well for 
themselves as for their successors, never to make war on actouifit of 
| ‘religion; and they swore that religious persuasion should ‘never:cause 

“arly aithiction Petivcen the rights of citizens. . Henry: de: Vabis 
| @AeBrated: ‘for his victories-over the Calvinists of Francey, was elected 
King by the yery Diet which enacted this law.: but. the polbeeaier, 
who'came to France to offer him. the crown,.,bra perce 
». toleration with them ; and that Prince, stained with: bak ri [9 sa 
fellow subject took: a a solemn gath jn, Poland, on ‘the altars, oF the 





| a > We. jovite. the. attention ef a “certain: “learned "Lad this 
x4 who laid no common stress, oh ab assumption: contradicted 
‘thi me “ which the East bist Bumerous, iy ha 


fo ton caddies 
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’ °"Roniéa church, ‘that he ‘would ‘no* longer’ be a persrenter.ssIathe 
following rdigh, a fresh: bevcht resulted fromthe same, po}ieys sehen the: 
piratical Cossacs of the Ukraine, who fancied themeelves.to.be prot 
tcutlytes to the Greek rdtiginh, submitted to she rep odd hese new, 
subjects joined to the superior cavalry of the Po sh gobles,, an:ing 
fantry not’ less excellent ; an union of which no European nation 


** éduld' t eff Boast. * . These were the hest Uays OF the republic.” 
 Aeia,next remarked. that, the: ambitign of the court of Roine 
-disturbed:this tranquillity... That ,se¢,was desitaus of uniting 
calle christians: in subjection. to. itself.:.’, Poland. seconded. jts 
> ylews;'tnd the bishops “yielded, but -the. inferior clergy. and, 
. pe9s nts‘ “were less ‘accommodating. The Pirates..of ‘the, 
" Ukiaine were ‘required to submit to the head of the Western 
church :“but, on. examining the Gregorian’ calendar, : aac 
“finding that the days were reckoned’ in’ a manner diffrent 
_ from. that.fo which they.had beén accustomed, they concltided 
that -the: doctrine proposed to them ‘was wholly stibyérsive’ 
‘of theirreligion. Political dis¢ontents, we are also told;! 
~ dided-their fanaticism. A rebellion of ,the most inveterate, 
* mature followed ; and when the insurgents were defeated, they 
spas ed era from ‘Poland, and submitted to-the Czats 
_ Of Muscovy, who professed the same religion with themselves. 
‘The. disaffection of these Cossacs extended itself to. all ‘the: 
_ Polish ,peasants of the same religion, and induced them. pa 
-¢very O¢ccasion to co-operate with the sovereigns of Russia.” 

- .M. Roiuiéee, minutely traces the steps by which the’ 
republic was induced to exchange its mild and tolerant: laws 
for iliberal’ and: persecuting maxims, which. weakened ‘its! 
‘power; and finally led: to‘its overthrow. For a considerable’ 
tithe? each king swore to the law of 1573 on his accessian's' 
 But,-such was the change in public opision, that the’ name’ of 

-- Dissidents no longer ‘designated as formerly all the! orders’ of 
the state which thought differently on matters of’ feligion, but, 

: salely..those .who. dissented from. the Roman communion., 
The: royal oath, though expressed in. the same terms, presegve. 

. »¢dnot. the same meaning; that is, of an engagement to main- 


> tain peace not only between the dissidents, but with the dissidents.’ 
_  Phey n6w formed only a tolerated sects and the general, spirit 
-_Awaé every where hostile to their ‘cldims‘to assume public: func- 
, fons: but they’ were ‘not disqualified’ by law for the exercise 
. of them, till’ the accésston of Aufpiistus TIE in 173600 
~ With feelings of humiliatjon and regret, we reflect that 66, 
ov many Britons, pf shig. day ‘have urgent réasoiis which should, 
induce .them,, to, study pth. Foirograde , Movements: OF 'the, 
b 





antient republic of Poland, in respect to the wise, politic, and 
‘hymane doctrines of toleration. While religious distinct ns 
Gg4 " ee were 
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were uaknown in that commonwealth :the state: pt : 
and received constant acquisitions of tetritory ita 

this equitable and salutary course, and it became the ‘sceneof 
interfal distractions, and ultimately fell-a prey to, states'which 
had either been its vassals or had respected its power... , 

° "Phe, following portrait of a minister who was ‘conspicuons 
in the Russian councils, during several reigns, appears $0.us 
td'be’curidds, and may serve as a short specimen of the authin’s 
skill i in this department of historic composition : 


58 At the moment in which Eligabeth seized the throne; Ak 
Banished the strangers who filled the great state offices, one aad 
only was left, a Russian native ; and ih despite of his known vices, . 
his sovereign: wee hinr at the head of the admihisttation: | The 
men wat Bestuchef;'a vigorous genius, but withoot’culttre, withOtit 
marals;| and: without: character... The court’ regarded ' him ‘ds ‘des 

termined, erause ‘he despised ‘shame, and’ never had tecoutse” te 
intrigue ‘where impudence would serve. It: was: maxim. of ‘hit 
policy, Alat no man. existed to whom: it: might not,-be proposed to. 
act criminally ; all.the finesse that he attempted'was to stammer‘in. 
his conversation, in order that he might recall his words under the 
pretence that he was. misunderstood ; and. to affect not well t 
comprehend the lahguage it’ which he was addressed, in order. that 
repeated explanations might be made, werd that pettons: shoud! “y 
ert than they had intended.’ 


"Mr Rupuyiae thus describes the war which, broke. out. 
in 1756: 34 


¢ ‘The ‘moment which’ witnessed. the. commencement: of this war 
behcld also. the dissolution of all. the, antient alljarces. which’ nespecs! 
tively ubited the several powers of Eurdpe ; a disaplutign icfigcted not, 
by ‘real. changes, which the lapse: of’time and. the viciasityudes of, 
human, affairs had -produced in the interests of states, but 3 jn conse-, 
Bieter of the miserable intrigues of women aud favourites, of ‘the 

cret mManauvres of ministers, of distrusts artf fally inspired, ‘anid of 
theiufjustand ftivotous jealousies of sovereigns: All nations thade! 
ready for‘war: No power knew its allies. Ever?! rm ptm ‘un’ 
certain,’ > mel at 

iy “The-allf ied hetween Austria apd France uneninaped j in oestilen 
the fairest’ peridd of public :policy, and subverted. that: antient, ani 
wisn liad ¢xisced:for a hundred years, namely.from; .the peace 

stphalia ; an order founded on, invariable princi les, which, ie 

bi shed au equilibrium between. states, and. w ich, cabled th 
weak t0 protect thentselves again; a the “most ‘powerful. io 
epoch commenced a néw era in” Europé In’ Fiauing’ thi teany’ 


with Austria; ‘France ‘let fall-front her: Ihande:the ibalance of Gers: 

many ;: that / immortal: atchievement. of her: siast- ager ministers; ° 

seconded by her most able Generals.’ a) 13 8 fede alr lo susie 
In° ‘concludin Ms very Clear and’: savisfattory “adebatty? of 


tests Which: induced: the decline: of the® — 
Ottoman 


sa ‘chariges “an 
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Ottoman‘ power, ‘and. whieh madd it céise td Be’ ahy' longer’ a 
sounterpoist to\Russia) in cdnséquence of which that govern- 
ment:.was ‘endbled to: pursue’ its’ désighs’ sudcesstilly “figainse 
Polandy2the author observes: SS 


 ¢ ‘Christian’ ’states, ‘without “violating t heir. religious’ opinions, 
without ‘abandoning’ their antient usa rape invent or adopt new 

aits, and perfect or chidhge their governments and their laws: but thie 

conduict: is‘impracticable among a people whdte legislator, ‘at once a 

conqueror and a prophet,’ has blended together veligibn'and govern 

ment... Among the Mussulmaasias 4mong the: Jews:the: sacred, the 

political, Gt the rgiyil laws forma tripléichain which depriveg:men of 
every species ,of. liberty... Hence _ that : long: -parseverante:.of whe 

Turks in their usages, that superstitious horror of all. knowlege whiel 

was not pogsessed by preceding ages, and: that firmness, with. whiety 
they refuse to, avail themselves of all modern improvements -1n artey 

so'that if the Mussulmaris had not in any way degenerated, and hadi 
preserved their easly institutions in all their original vigour, it would’ 
still. follow’ that they would not ‘be ithe less inferior to all the: Bug 
ropean nations: of the present, day. ©The situationd of ‘the spitirua® 
lawyers, it is true, depend on the pleasure of  the:Sultan,vand:by’ a 
word he ,can, depose them: ,but> they, notwithstanding, in theig 
capacity. af interpreters of thé sacred jbooks, are the supreme arbiter® 
of peace, and.war... They alone, declaring whether .a wer is. just-ort 
just, promise or refuse to those who take.a part in it the crown’ off 
martyrdom : but. their authority is.less. absolute amid the tumult of 
arms, and they ‘are th¢refore. friends to peace, as increasing their 

power.” ; . — | IEEE Me 
-- Much interest is imparted to this work by the.ample manner, 
in which it details'the intrigues of ‘the Ottoman. Court. andthe. 
character of its Princes. The portrait of Mustapha, the reigns. 
ing Sultan of the time, is a magter piece. The various traits, 
widely differing: from those with which we dre familiar, -in. 
consequence of differences of religion and manners, are well: 
preserved, and ‘serve strongly to engage attentian::to, them.: 
Similar praise belongs to the account of a cotemporary Khan" 
of ‘Tartary, Crim Gueray; and in another part, an exquisite” 
picture is given of ‘the politica! relations, ‘social institutions, 

and sithple manners of this primitive: people. : WS Golchin aehy 


a < 


In the Diet’ which’ raised Poniatowsti ‘to the thfote, “the; 


Dissidents solicited the restitution of their antient ‘political . 
rights, - The cry of the day, however, was against, them, and. 
able statesmen, such as the Princes C2artorinséi, availing them... 
selves Of this circumstance in order to preserve and.enliance, 
their awn consideration; opposed their: demands. In the lane: 
guage of the author, * this, affair was’ left by these princes to’ 
the fanaticiam of thé: multitude, whose: favour they wished to 
engage: in order te; ensure: the success of other a 

ry : tf} 
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The ‘Diet was inexorable. The matter was no sooner opened, 
dian a violent outcry was raised, and, the secretary, of. the 
Diet, who held in his hand the projected enactment, wasnot 
suffered even to read it.” ‘The Princes Czantorinsk: mere,;men 
of talents, and sought the public weah shanghiy strange medes : 
But. they did: not discern ‘till.it was.too late, that the: strength 
of. a:state consists in: an. union of its subjects ;.and that re. 
hgjons dissemsions ‘are ‘ever the forerunners’ of the detiine 
in@ fall of nations, © be ee @ PRE etre 
“6! Catherine) the crafty ‘and ambitious Catherine, ‘was tot 
tardy im availing herself of this grand political ph dhe 
m‘a proclamation which she’ issued, ‘she required *'th: cousin 
dppresied genitlemien should have their rights restored to thet ; 
ind that’ the’ Greek Dissidents, the Lutherans and Caivinists, 
should have' the’ frée exticise of religion, be capable of holding 
‘Ofices and exercising’ magistracies, and be eligible to’ seats in 
‘the senate.”—-Through the powerful interference, of Russia, 
the dissident nobility were at length declared admissible to 
ali offices ‘and mapistracies, and were placed on an ‘entite 
‘equality with the catholic nobks; with ‘the single “exeep- 
tion of royalty, from which they ‘were excluded. ‘Phe’ boon, 
however, came'too late, ‘for the misthief had ‘been'too néarly 
“eongutmimated; to allow of its being arrested by “ahy héaling 
“theastites. “‘Though the Dissidents formed but. a small portion 
of thé frée population of Poland, the oppression of them. o¢- 
easioned the decline of the state, and contributed in an emigent 
degrée'to tfs subversion, © me 
“We copy‘the picture which the author has’ drawn of the 
-Rugéiang: edit ra G ; ; H? 3) Hiigrye vans , ON HTISGS , 


dinary that ever was witnessed. ‘Their antient, poverty. is_ geen, by 


the side’ of ‘Asiatic pomp ; Jewish supertitions ant amociaicd wath she. 
aoe Hcentiousness ; stupid i - nh 
“yi . 


pride of a yittoribtis ‘people is ‘blended with the chicane of slaves, 


masate; and in them a sentiméat of conscious, weakness struggles 
with a i Jc 


give'faws tb his subjects, and becduse he iAtroduced the arts among 
2 fife 2h 


eiaialle in 
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3 gonsequence of which, th 


sever since been at a stand, and wears the appearanes of a ruio, 
¢ Abo! the cad oF He ai teenth sat Russia ia at war with 
‘as tothe 


“Ghia! She “thea? wal Tir “bat art’ of the “globe ‘to 
seqpadlidegrée by che treasures'of China) the delicacies of Persia, ahd 














‘ hen eo BF ore re >* ¢ Qu (SP * 0 : 
beat Ter! employed his machinations av the side of Tyuropes’ 5 


“ » 9 , 
i ab be 
“of pa 











cipline, ;an furnished with, artillery, led. by ang. able 


burning of the. Turkish. fleet, she abruptly. withdrew hey co- 
‘pperation, and incurred the deep though concealed resentment 
of Catherine. Sd 3 
otis observed by the author ; BE SAE AGE me 
€'That France and England were both ambitious of the honour of 
acting as mediators to terminate the wat between Russia and ‘the 
Porte: byt Catherine regarded France as the guthor of all’ her diffi- 
‘cultjes, and would ‘by no méans consent to its interference. If ob- 
liged to have recourse to mediation, she resolved to betake herself to 
that of England : byt her resentment, on account of the recent re- 
call" of hier mariners from her fleet in. the Mediterranean by that 
power, made her very averse even to this course. = = 
“#2 he English, by their internal divisions, the enormity of their 
debt, the bad’ ‘choiée of their ambassadors, and ‘the abandonment of 
theit oldest contineital alliances, had lost’ much of that consideration 
atid influence which' their victories ang conquests a few years, before 
had ‘secured to them. ‘Bhée king of Prussia, viewing. them as. in:a 
state of rapid decline, did not fail to apprize the empress.of. his opi- 


nion, and advised her ‘to place ne dependence, on the British govern. 


ment” 
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4fo | Memeirs sof Henry: de:Campionn: 


» Though “this. starement , proceeds. from, the. moutl 
enemy, it is intitled to serious reflection, . Ie cannot, be denis 
shat, the weak, and, distracted cpuncils. of the more gatly. part, 

shis.reign lost us,most, .if not, all, of the fips ie % 





saeropolewicgesdysuficenly charateize the coune fi 
‘Phar day.— The’ peace which folfowed the loss of ‘our colonies 


‘gam ‘recurred, and’ have continued ever since with little in- 


tetru ne | went Or iar. oct es 
\ Etaborate, ihstructive,’ and curious as is this work, it As to 


be hicrved that miny of its statements and represcitaribos 
est sdlely oi the fidelity ‘and judginéne of the author. . Hi 
Yejations, however, aré in general consistent. with themselves; 
“ghd, We “are not aware that he ia’ incorrect in any materia} 
fatrs, “ Lachiix¢ account of the constitution‘of Poland will 
‘asset thé readér to ndetstand several of thé details in these 
volaes, which. would otherwise ‘be scarcely: intelligible. 
Bice his Conteqrutions des principaux Etats del’ Exrope, Vol. 1. Ih 
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nave Pe « .$ fet hy oe of 1} ge A ges Beth p bay BE) oe nity 
Mar. TT. Mémoires, &c. 3 i.e. Memoirs of Henry ne Campio 
a of “Feuguerei, of Boscférei, de Ja Lande, and of © id 
“Gritleman to “Francis de Bourbon Vendéme; Dike of Btausore, 
‘gad’ Lieutenant’Colonel ‘of 4° Reginicnt’ of ‘Fafantry Of eis 
‘d'Orléans, Duke of Longueville; containing Facts ‘relative to! 4 
Part of the Reign of Louis XIII; and ‘the! first: eleven Years 
of; that .of sLonis X1V.,.. never before published; , partienlarly 
opmanytatereating Aueedotes of the Dukes of Vendéme and Beaufort, 
3 ‘i ardinal Faye embracing. the Period included. between 
vithe Wears 1634.and 1654..,..8v0, pp. 362... Paris,, 1807. Ime 
<p parted by De Boffe, - Price 9s... | te tad 
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[}F Would be asterring too much to say that biography dught 





“ndtt6 déséend blow’ certain rabks and stations: because, in 
all,she classes.of human society, individuals may be found whose 
story, 1f :properly,related, would prove.interesting and instruc- 
tive,: “Lhe narrative before:.us bespeaks. attention as.well:ia a 
poblit as: in’a: private view} “sincethe subject.of ity by metas 
of his:contiections: with thechouse of Véndéme, and of the miti= 
, tary gervice in’ which ‘he was so ‘long’ engaged; was-an eyes 

witness of'a varicty of transactions whith enter into“dnd throw 
fighs.on the history of his. tine, The story of the aurhioh 
Pali 8 | ~~ himself 


























Himself also inetits. our notice. "He ‘is 'to be‘regarded:as-a-fair 
specimen of the Gensilbomme Frangoit of those days. » We fear 
that; ‘on: the’ score’ of virtue and honor,“ the character’of that’ 
order tievér nsaterially improved of the featitres: which it*thent 
bore }° it may’ have betdme more enlightened; “but we' much 
doubr “whethér' its’'valie on ‘the''whole-” has’ ‘eVer' since“been | 
equia} to that which it postedsed at the epotli of which. we: are 
speaking. Tt had shaken off che grosonets of barbarous, times, 
and was free from: that levity and: uncertainty which; usually. 
accompany high polish and: refinement.-~Bé this as: it-may; 
however, proud feelings: of honor,’ and“semriménts: of ' genuine 
virtue, governed the conduct ‘of’ the: deberving’ officer’ whase | 
mémoits.are before us; ‘whose upripht behaviowr-on’ ‘all bccas 
sions, whose talents, and whose application to’ the ‘duties of his 
profession, had they not been controlled by uiitoward accidents 
anda sensibility somewhat morbid, as well as by his‘uititnely 
relinquishment of the career,” must ‘Have raised Him'to* corals : 
derable distinction. If we select some passages’ which elucidaté 
the histoty of ‘the period, we feel'more anxious ‘tot to pass 
over those ‘which delineate the man. © 0 8 Feet 
‘ Henry pe Camrron was born in 1613, and lost his’ fathéet 
when he was'scarcely three years ‘old.’ He relates a trajt*of 
Madame ps C. ‘which redounds very much to herhanor;* and 
which makes us reflect on the incalculable benefit_that, in’ 
the middle stations of life, is derived from an intelligent assi- 
duous' mother, ‘who devotes herself to forny: the middstand* 
conduct of her offspring. In the best days of Rome, thé ‘ma- 
trons of that republic were not less celebrated for their 'do- 





mestic virtues and accomplishments, than were theif sons for 


illustrious atchievements. | : RS 
8 My mother (says this author, ) ‘was left a widow at'thirty-thres 


years‘of age; and ‘was’ very attractive; ‘she-had ‘offers of*martiage © 


from many persons ef consideration and wealth,” all of which she:re- 
fused. “Her grief, ‘for tHe los¢ of a husband who was mast ‘dear'to 
her, only made her more resolute to_ give a good! educatidn to the 
children who hi inion. } er ! 
and’ my younger, who was destined’ for the church, were sent to the 
céllege de la Fieche : but' my sisters were retained ‘at home,’ ‘my mo- 
ther justly thinking that’ she ¢ould B ve them: the ‘sort of ‘education 
which would suit their destiny in ‘life, 


good, sentiments.’ Phytarch’s Lives. were the. first volumes -which I 


Was. 


4 a 


tq be above my years, I acquired-a taste for it w 
aa? LA , « é * lefe’ 


ye Hs, 


ad been the fruits of her union, ' My elder brother, © 


et fully as.wellas‘any mistress of © 
a publieseminary. © "Moteover; ‘not having: sufficient means ‘to main; 
tatfiall the boys: at: school, she assumed: the task'of teaching me’ to ' 
read. and write; and-she.took care to:put into my hande. those books | 
only which were calculated to form my mind, and to inspire ‘me with ° 


lowed to yead at my, discretion ; a a enous this work seemed... 
sich never afterward . 
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lefe'nees ST samvrendy to'ncknowle etfs owes Se ied 
mentsdchicly Lever eheriehed) ‘to 





estimation, best instructs:ts tolact een 
i sap ak de ww sd Sete ap Ret srrteate tthe 
dy : a amusement of my infancy if whicirhappy?: 
sel penta moth, ahogether wi with. Med illers, Te Power 
ral, a man abo undio ig in good qualities; he.wa kind. enougi 


ob ett <iihe fo Ft of ‘Kia a an abconnt Bisty reas - to hou 
t notice as T proc e condescended +t 

at lb avy OBGCH ato 3 } Anite ‘wtade me | ‘diicome “t] 2 ne a 
goutheuciety which frequented his honse:” It was in this manner tha 
was tue rill wae eighteen, ‘witeri there were few French Sadk¥s 
tha S epserend pasticulenby’ suchas. treat-of Manat eT 
have. ever, preferred. to, all others, . except Seneca and’ moines aoe 

have constantly been my. favourites? . TQ69 

{Fhisvolume:affords'a respectable proof of ithe ateaineneie 
-whigh may,be atchieved by a'person ‘of good abilities; who is’ 
mastes, va of hisinative language. - It wotlld'appear that the’ 
French, have: been before hand with ‘us: inthe preference * siveti” 3 
to; private education. in respect to daughters: a pte fice” 
which, in the case of females, -has our decided a pprobation;’* 
but which we by. no «means extend to: the other'sex 5: whést 
different: destinies in life are, generally speaking,* best’ “Hes? 
friended - by ‘an carly initiation into ‘the “society of” a Jarge 
school... 

Among his failings, the dion enumerates the false shame ~ 
of appearing ignorant, which; he tells-us, preverited his ébtai- | 
ing, much, useful knowlege. “He also charges *hitnself- ‘with - 
ras always been too high-minded; « and tod ready “to Tet’ 
' hoge know, who did not: deserve ae shen he had si6ine for 
them 5... 13 aidia 

‘ Butin trath,? says he, «¢ I; was not ented: better satished wiih’ 
mya than with.others, though this -I strove. to the prin 

aetaly.a9 that J. was regarded. as.the: most presum oarwig 

hae ever lived ; which. . occassioned:, me mot to be» aby. as" 
fellews, at. least till, I had. been, for some time known. nm valves 
they discovered that 1 my self-sufficiency was assumed, while,m 

ion was aceofimo ting, and wholly freg from. malice. My. orc 
bition, and my desire of acquhing omiulion, were. such as ta 
me‘no ‘repose ; from my most tender years, this was my ruling 
sion ¢:but a want of experience’ prevented me froin discerning’ t ee 
in order one.day to rise to ‘great clevatio, we must beg with s 
steps, ., Persuaded that I possessed: the qualities ‘which ensire“e al 
deration, 1. squght ta obtain it:solcly, by the desire of ‘Sieg Sher: om » 
tions, by, which, j it is segured.?f) 3. 5, dords 


‘To the:paths of ambition; we aie ‘Bn ‘that his ieidited” 
mother wasa stranger ; anid as little acquainted with the'same dif 
ficult track was ‘the worthy -Getilbomime de Provinee his wntle © 

; 13 | ol 
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haxey ga tn ministers’: 134 P 

hesworkingsiof 2 youtiful :mind: thus: cocerqeiaags Which’ 
are.srated in these pages; impart-a superior Value “tb ‘the ‘de— 
tails: \Rroseeding in inc-the' game. ‘yl Pe ‘author relates that, a: 
though: his’ morals ‘were upimpeachable » though he | cegarded. 
rectitude:as the inviclable-rule by ohich be he was, to govern Mae ) 
self, and though he was always the, declared enemy of vice, get: 
never, he Fda was any man more susceptible of the render: - 
passion than himself: but-he assests. that-such was his timidity, 
and in) some instances :his.reflection;. that he! was: avian: ! 
restrained, from taking-any steps to indulge -in ‘its ilheit: | : 
cation.. He then adds, ¢ let those who read this sneer at nit ‘is 
they, please, but. it :is the truth, and I: am: persuaded ‘¢hat! in (* 
this reapect A shall have. few imitators,’ This:is:indeed'a gin - 
gular trait ina. young French officer, even of. the:old echool : yf 
but.something is to, be, ascribed: to temperament, and: much, 
we wonld bope, tothe. lessons of a: wrmeries alaesinnsttl anid 











sever JOE shpsHb AILS 1 
, hs My. ruling aT she he ad ¢: bad such hold‘of me, dink my (F 
studies, my; mi and many internal: struggles, did ‘not enable ' 
me, to overcome it, ars I reached forty years of ages and, to bein ' 





gentious, I must admit that it was my ill fortune chat principally ate. | 
chjeved the conquest.’ . .. : cab '&§ 
| M. DE Cc ascribes. his want: of, success in. life to bie feel | & 
ing; listle digposed-to pay deference to those who: were his | F 
superiors in.sank,, but. whom he regarded \as ‘his inferior’ ‘in . .) 
; merit ;.which; he says, was most ill judged, since it is impos.’ ii 
sible that a man should rise above his sphere without havitig j | 
been subject to.a: numberof other persons. A similac failing, <a 
hesells us, was highly predominant. ia his:uncle; who was” 
an-igstance of its prejudicial tendency,:and whom he’ig ‘gente ' 
terms cénsures for not cautioning himiagainstit. «© ~ 

Soon:after’ M. pez Campion entered the army, he was s¢-, if 
duced from the royal service,.and persuaded to go ino. ‘that 14 
of ‘Gaston, brother of Louis XIil,.who was. at. this, time | at: | Pe 





Brussels, whither he had fled, to avoid. the machinations -of -- 
Rithelieu,'to whom he was. hostilesmeThe particulars. ofthe - 
intrigue by, which .this weak and imconsisteat Prince» was’ ine 
Pas aly return to-France are related in the public and private’ * fs 
histgries.;of, the .time::: but -the wery | vaukward ‘situation: to | eine i 
which he reduced ‘his partisans at Brussels. is no‘whiere, as 4 
‘far a8. we. know, so. fully; detailed. a6 inthe! present volume: ©; 

‘Fhe author informs..us,.that by -order, of: council:inithe © , 
em € 40365; ‘the. diferent..districts’ of the .kiogdom:-wiera: te £ 
ak YP quired 
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quired each to sao gate iaigored ota: of men for the arnije 
pase he thinks that nothi d hate: custribated aera 
‘advance the service than “4 measure, ped. eit: Deen prope) 
executed ; “bur, as he observes, in.all profe nd.me 
-greedy of illicit and, shameful gain, and. vs need io 
.i8 not exempt from this charges: It was sen dices sha 
‘this sptdonnance was. equally ruinous-to: t | 
armies. Most-of the officers: were isduced, by ‘ori ries fr on, 
“the managers for the parishes, to dispense with the gervi 
‘those who were liable to this. duty, aud to. accept-of mig¢ bl 
substitutes.. M.peC.and another officer were appointed to-auper. 
“intend the men who were destined 'to form the complemeat‘ef 
‘hisvegimen, which'was that of Normandy 5' and: heve: *hé-thas 
*épeaks' of himself 4s As God had done me ae to pive 
‘sé ‘tiiclitrations surtable tothe pues. 1 Ler yed'ot wei 
‘d Gentleman, and’as I found the other o Gicer’:a stated wi 
ot similarly anien sted, we conformed strictly. to. the xe lations 
rescribed, iand we obtained - excellent. recruits,”. “With ‘this 
pnest ‘pedantry, which we regard as.the:rust of. tees polished 
times, how much of real worth has disappeared’ vas - i994 
_ eon vone of the campaigns ‘in which: the eather: was:erigaged; 


his reg iment -being. the first corps‘of the army was-selected:to 


aiard ‘the Generals; a Captain was assigned ‘as a'paard to the a 


ardidal Ja Valette,-and a Lietterant t6 the Duke’ of: Went, 
the sime who had served under the gréat’sGustavus; “and 
whio succeeded him in the command of thé Protestant feices. 
The difference of this arrangement was not so: much owing.tathe 
dignity of. the former as Cardinal, as to, his: commanding;the 
— the king, while the Duke-was. at the head! of:a fercign 
force. :The:author was the Lieutenant who guasded the Ges~ 

m puitdsdomaieninide: ¢ This post,’ she says, * I consideret! 

-advantageous. to me; for it gave me an opportwnityy: while-on 
‘guard; of studying the private actions of this great Prince, whd 
was, in my Opinion, the first captain of his age: We tere 
‘behold a person whois aware of his opportunities, and appears 
‘duly disposed to improve them; the faculty and the desice:hf 
‘doing: which..are so. essentially eee to: success ia any 
Gareere::; ast rh pies - ot ae: 

cali these days,:armics: did not remain constantly.in.the Geld 
‘as: ave have:lately seen them, :butwent:into- winter quarters: 
‘Durigg the repose ‘which these ‘months afforded, \Dis Dr Cam: 
BiOW'says, he’ was*occupied with his books ; sometimes aioné, 
but more frequcntly with three friends ‘belonging to: rhe ¥es 
giment, ‘whom he destribes as men‘ of Superior mitids and very 
‘studious, - They were the Chevalier Sevigné,.a Breton, eine 
of a company, a mariof-a literary turn, who bad.tead-s 









































earpeceesdincieeen asp ne tibia 
: ait Who: hed: frots his tnfancy ni alway ig either with’ Lad 


 of'at court’®,° “willy, Le Breilil Mi arsillac, a'Gascon, w 

‘wis ‘the ‘author's captatd; he had proseciited “his radia’ a 
he was eiplicarid twenty years old, his relations haying destined 
‘iad? e' chuteh, i he quitted it for’ thé sword, after. 
ving wal emploped his time at College, ‘and: finally ‘i in the 
ine she was mild and obliging, without any of the rough- 
ness of military men. 3dly, D Alvar, a Parisian, also a lieutée 
fant, ‘and ‘Carin’ s intimate friend, made thé next in this 
studious’ party : he is said. to have been very. accomplitheds 


~~ = Be. . wv Oy? 


sree ‘a conversation, ‘and of a sociable disposition. 


‘These,’ says the author “ were the. three: men’, with: whom, T 
passed my leisure hours. Having reasoned together ou suchsubjects as 
rented, emsclyca to us, without any wrangling, or any.d 
| bine a at. cack other "s expence, one of us read, 3 oud some, Uy; ) 
the most striking passages of which we examined. ‘The eames 
the works. which we perueed, and which treated chiefly r) rk 
was to teach us to live and die well. Many ersons took pleas aie 
in'listening to our conferences, from which be lieve several derived 
benefit, for nothing passed i in them which had not a virtuous 
tendency. . Lhave.never since enjoyed society so rational. and. ims 
pravings. . I shared; it. during all the.time of my being in, the, regi» 
t..of N rmandy, which contained not an officer who was ‘ 
PE an an , though. I was. -only a Lieutenant, I can truly say. tha 
governed ince the, commandant, who loved 
bende. did. not ae bet b my advice. My life would ie £ - 
sed on. ‘most pleasantly, had f not.,been harassed by t he. difficy - 
is = whieh f my Pn fuck at play involved me, to which I continue 
renee attached, though it subjected me to extreme 
wa ence. fee, Though { hated beertinng I was voften obliged to submit 
indigenes, ‘Thou but 1 never applicd in persons and re by letter: 
er ohar never. abandoned me s but.it ro me to.importune.thems 


(akg continued to do: tll the siege.o pe gtinan, bts 
ty ares: soltion, parscompanied by.a pens 
2 4 en ann a a ve ever since, jad. is 
ly be clare lg oust myself by: oaths, but had gin Paid 
| iy, prevented. sy. premotion in the re aiins 
Hy a unable to pase the’ winters at | Coat: ig 
order -to hake frientls | who could render my services available; ‘on 
this accaunt, the estimation in which I was held in the regiment ‘and 
id the army proved of uo use.to my fortune ; the. Generals;:and those 
:@ould azerve:.me, .speakiog: for . those who were: ‘present; and 
forgething, because I. was.not there to..remind ‘them .of it, what, they 
had. promised. to, do. in BE fayour ia the. course of, the campaign., 


ircumstan ether with its having been, always.m endea-. 
volt payee rather, the aa to make ‘them Dretcal’ to. my, 
























Se He was: saternal: jincle te the husband of the celebrated authoress 
of’ ‘the Seas Pate “Rev. 7 ‘ 


“Ae, Rev. Vou. xiv. Hh own | 
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owp affairs, being-of. apigion that it was degrading to, speak oferta 
will furnish, the. Eng with abe. two principal causes,.of; may. J : 
failed to,make. my foxsane. @ ee SSD: . DA penpAD, Sas ae bert tadiad. 


AS we have“betoreiidtimated, this volume” contafis: sever?” 
relations ‘cOqnected With the: public: transactions ‘of the’ period; * | 
but.we have judged is private; communications to ‘be ‘of, morg, 
integest. »Not.entirely, however, to-neglect its other contentsy. - 
we: would observe: that we do. not recollect say’ account ef the. 
following incident:in the histories of these times, Iticertainig: — 
is trot jntrodaced: in the Memoirs! ofthe iMustrious comaiader 
on that oteasion ‘which we: so htely noticed pm oyet it produced . 
offedté go unusial, that’ we are, témpted to jets the =o . 


ie 


. relation ofthe whole which ig here supplied, fo 


itn: the ‘course:of dhe clnipaign ‘of the: Pyrenées:in: 1639; i it Wik 
resolved" by the »Printe: of-Condé to*relieve. Salles; which: was ther: 
besieged: by- the: Spaniards. : ‘When the’ Fretich ‘arm ‘arrived: isl . 
sight of ‘the encmy’s camp, it was “apparent ‘that’ the paniards i in 
tended to’-make no -Fésistance:: *Mardhali Schomberg, “who com 
fhatided the ‘vanguard,: proposed-an- instant attack, and=took ‘the 
Prince to a place whente he could: see. the consternation into which | 
thécenemy' had been thrown. - The: ‘Prince obstsved' that he obeliéved 
he orce enough to beat:the enemy;' but: 7 it ‘wanld: be!inre . 
prop fo yun a any risk, because by. th morning. ribet is. army 

wou ida arrive, atid he should be able to effect bis obj eres wit at striking | 
a blow, “All tvére satisfied,'as well ‘as the’ Prince, been 
then attacked, the Spaniards must hate'been beaten We kad eo | : 
aoe repose, and about” evening’ fhe’ rest! of ghe thédps ‘artived. 

‘cominanders '‘sat.down to supper with the troops;'and were,” like 3a) 

the ‘rest of the army, without ‘baggage, ;"Phe sky wag, bright ant ° 
setene, ‘till about ‘one: in the morning, when it beanie a witht, 
such; violence. as had never before ‘been’ observed, an ‘that? soust fail> 
The wiad, aod the lightening annoyed us not less than the rain 
were. atationed on @ thonntaro full of rocks, pain 90 naked, Ai 
tree nor shows | exce t “Salles was tobe” found ab 
th: ted Veaptts va Mus.” “THe yi syuiber 
to bring’ cloaks)” arid We Had “on fy a"tght see 
wad! adapted! 16 the: ‘heat’ 6f “the” cliniate ; $0 ae ‘hie ‘dell 
us intd the preatest “disuidero Ofte ‘violence ‘tiadé us "ho 
would not’ fast: :but when. it waa perceived thatiits force’ 
increasedsowe-hegan. to, ‘be.‘ dispirited.: '” During ithe: si rng ren 
issued. from the. heads..of our Pikes, an appearance, whieh I’ heliewe ;; 
arose from natural, eautebn, though many vere ‘much. Signypbet rat; 
We expected. day” with intpatienic byt it brougt f us_no gel \ 8; 
the: rain cotitinued’ to. increas “The army “Contained jot a pu 
thut ‘could *bé ifbed,’ “nde 4*‘tAdn' whio™ std “not half @rowne i “ 
petvifica with tok; Whe we Conky Set theudemy én up in thel ted . 
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ing webrsésand:-worte,. réposed: to bttack 
thé: foe‘swerd: in-tand + hoteh¢ eireumbtdnet Acheir arma, being 
sheltered, and the dispirited. oacas! the 


ded tbe ahaa the iii 
with ptt catneers e the ve and 
swords as they: went} afid” ‘followed by thariy of the fotse, 
are ccel atid pieeatay'y whi ) ged’ the ‘Pritike ‘ta? wit ‘witht 
the artillery. °° THe “Marshal Scboabasg coveréd Oar retreat. "Tit 
sqitadrois ‘oF the’ énenfy, teking” Of onrieitudtion , 
ed to capture our artes ne of ‘ou 
remained with us, maile such: bead against: them: that they were 














gladtoretreat. Wearrived. jonat the next village, 
which was two leagues, off. igh ; reckoned. twelge. 
hundred men before the: rain reached our 

uarters to two hundred. * till the morn- 


jig of the néxt day; and the army,’which had-émiounted the evening. 
before to twenty-six-thousand' men, now counted oily six thousand. 
All the gentry and militia had: retuttied to their houses,’ and a great: 
number of the troops tad wandered so far asto ptevent our having 
‘any intelligence ‘with ‘ réspect' to. them. * I believe this tovhave been 
the first“arnty that ever was: dispersed by rain,’ The Prince, with: 
all: his credit ‘and: exertions,‘‘was occupied almost: a. whole ‘month 
in'collecting a:fotce suilicient to: face the enemy ; and the loss: .0f - 
a battle-would:have:cost:us less than this'vain” si 
fo M. pe'CaMPion felated ‘sonie anecdotes of the preposterous 
conduct of Puy Laurens, which led to the'downfall of that vain 
intriguer 3. and algo.of the similar absurd behaviour of the Duke 
of Béaufort,.during the short time of his enjoying the confidence, 
of Anne-of Austria: to:which we would have gladly advetted;’ 
pment = article already pone beyond its due length. «We 
| —- donot remembér:to ‘have mer with accounts 6o particular and: 
distiict; Of ‘thé steps by which the’ rusé Mazarin'supplanted his 
powerful’dtid’ favoured rival the Duke of Beaufort ; ‘atid pained 
that ascendan 'y ovér his weak Mistress which gave him‘the ¢on- 
troul of the whole power of France, and enabled him to acquire 
that distinction ‘as a skilful and able statesman, which has'so 
intimately. connected his history with that of ‘the period :in 
which he Jived.: These papes-afford many. particulare of ‘which 
French ‘-writers may <dvail: themselves, :. who ‘undertake /'ta 








who was at the same time endowed’ with abilities and character 
which intitled him to preferment. They: faithfully point out — 
the defects in his frame of mind ; with those ertors of condece 
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AOS Desmarcat's Natural HisteryafTanagerts Ste. 
and those incidents:in, hig history, which rotarded -his progress, 









and induced him pr jely.to quite promising corer...‘ The 
‘sensible and a vous. oy in which he acegpnts for-his 
disappoiataentsy cot pchief > interest, af his; wosk, 
and renders it 'w veal fre 
ambitious of siaing in socictys 

aay,li ite; tie fc 

our examination of it s0 So mmtiar wal so 
POR BUTS Y- Si. he . Ez P aviv fe ste ay “hr OO fr he 8 0, 





r rary get a 45, iF eC ee rh ited alae: tow * re - Redden. %: hog es 


Ay. “nt! Fema dgr abe, tes. The’ Nathal 
History ofthe Tatiagers, Manekiwe, and Todies. - B th 
UGastaw, Deswxtast ; ‘vith, evloured. -Engravings,: from 
Sony Pasinsidy Gor ty Dabo Beershond. Fecha 





wes he ae sik ie cite 
on 


Gnd taste. of the French Natatalists. “The. hte “types ~and 
figures ‘all bespeak the extellence ofthe ‘respective astists who 
have produced théni, ‘as well as the love;of cline and eleg - 
embellishment which has presided over the eoriedes be: 
orpamental, styleof the wotk,. honey hich we. 
d Anto. sung gente 's pase’ £2 the ths ; 
‘yourable notice, - ‘The exposition,of 6G, genera. mention- 
-eddn the title is a. subject. which calls. Be much critical reseaxgh 
and laborious investigation. « M. Desmangst, ‘without. pre- 
suming to extricate the whole namencl lays: down: many 
important’ distinctions, and: ‘proceeds with _circumspectia, 
90. far._.as,, his. .o pportunitices have’ enabled him to ftes 
4 Before we enter,’ Phe. “a the Petails of ‘the’ § 
Hewat.) bs. propes, so,mention, that we se ee 
ws: havea: nd 
been enabled to eahibis hguren” Wee 
vour to analyse, and, if pssibey: to. Larasal the re poe, 
-authors. + Should. success. dttend:us thus far, .we.conctive..thet 
we shall have duly performed the part of zealous. naturalists’ 

| The Zanagers are .very beautiful birds, belonging to She es 
der. Of, Passereéy and, generically, diets >) OY. 
pointed. bill, neasly., taney ar,,at,, its. bases _.with.. the, 
























paandible. more. or. less copvexs.and slightly notched. 
extremity .::: 10 .size,:the b acldare SHOES IN 

ase generally smaller. Qiours, especially. in. 
_eravinid ‘and. splendid, i Frnt 

obese s JH 
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" retained do not 
ought, in ‘course, | 
divides. the whole f. 
five. sections. . he 
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get (ia) Lo crtimfinn bibles 
eb x vl v Servs : wolacéa. (Fogmpitia),?s It 
Br riser sine ‘and differs from the: Epiccepus 
gpérion’ hastte abies ‘cobourings. - This species 
AD 3 was 
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ayo Deemarest’s ‘Natural History of Tanagers, Go. 
was likewise” ‘Grolight ‘from! Pera by Doembey; and the’ male 
and cia - iraet7 Belong to the’ French Museum of ‘Natirad 
ist y it ep™ &, 
“Section thi co prizes ‘the Euphoniads species, which “have 
‘3 short Bill, and the legs: as long” as | the tail ‘Those’ here 
desctibed “atid ‘Aélitieated are; photivorganicte (Pipra Musica 
Gael.) E: Féité. (Tanagra Violaced), E, Chievotigue (T. Viola 
BE vat. Chlerotica), EE: Negr?’ (z.. Cayenensis) ‘and EF, Olive, 
ft. these, the last, pit is-non-descript.” It is scatcely: three 
inches i in length from the top of the head to the extremity 
of. the tail, The Thi ge tof, the body, "is of an olive giey, 
iand the lower part. seal nearly | oer _gcey. "It was tratis. 
mitted from Cayenne to: the. Garden of Plants ‘atParis, ‘but 
—“geems to! belittle known.—The third section comprehends 
» shose: Shee sad are’ shofter than thetail; and whose lower . 
, Paces nder the eyes, and@.protuberanc 
mph mane (Fonagra Brasilia Gmel:) 

















each tide: as R vs 
Ss R. Bec dr Argett | nate he yan eee all 
"those which have a arr ee tore the jie, but more 
: cyt thicker at the base, and: fes Poked 3 at ¢ extremity 


this division belang, Tangara. 7 du Cand 
(Z., Rubra’ Ginel.), F lives ( a Diced : "Olseaie Sjlenticuy 
(TL. Sikens), Toa sites Va Pikata), Camail (T, Aira), Le 
» Guand-T.(F. Magna), aud Verderoyn:(Te Guianensis).—Section 
» Wy consiats-of rm two species; namely, Benen (Fs Nigerei- 
gig Ganiel:),'and : Houpette (L. 1Gristoha), Yn. pespect. of.the 
Pisin of ‘their * baat ei and the! diepeatiaig “of: their: eelours, they 


‘to the Lories, oe §. 
a "Aine the Tanagers inhabit. Ataerica, fromm the Basil 
Canada, they are,:more. numetous,.and mote’ diversifiedsin 
their colonring, in the Southern thapiin;the Nosthern regions. 
> Thesepof. ier ‘first section resemble Sparrowsy both..in. their 
-.mlatural dhabies and: their extetnal.forms. * .Thevgh :they do. got 
: Duildrehdir nests con houses, they seldom, remove Speiente, the 
daptits Of men; aid'‘they : prefer'dry and open: .to shady and 
\ qhotst'sitaatrony. | ‘Those of: the last: Leantetatare mot pfe- 
garions.—+Most of the. 2 ew: ‘are granivaros; thongh. several 
‘also prey onsinsectey: «The female builds a nestiof, ‘dry grass 
and leaves On 2. thet, and, bre eds several: times in the,course 
of the ‘year. Their Seti aie is enerally far: from. inviting ; 
though the euphonious sarts a er taal, for the variety and 
compass of tees note. - 
“The Manphins, properly so.cilled; aresmall birds disfingaiah. 
_ eds-by''the-Hrilliancy of theit-plumage. .. In their, pay nics ,agpect, 
size, * and habits, they resemble: thé Pari,» temicdss but 





: differ front them in ‘thé conformation of thejrifeee, having-their 





middle 























Desmareat’x Natural istory of Tonagert, he. ATE 


.middle and outer toe united to the clawy. whereas: in th evi 
mice this union reaches only to, the. first fie 3 7% iculation, 
ase, 


‘and er 

at theextremity.. The. shartness d peculiar for € 

at, the same. ‘Bag sui gee ay oo hay sacs 

those. of the Sacce: In st whic Baye ie 
cted. ; ie okey ane 


margins, of xe waters. , The oe nie oe ta e i 
j 


ey ou: (i 





ge ‘ Put ? ee | at. ae 

BY»; ap screen: mes ves from 

in the. thickest recesses. of, the si ate eee ce 

DEsMAREST. elucidates: seven Jdepitimate- Sorte, viz. anakin 
 Tijé (Pipra, Pavola Geel. )' “Mm. Rouge ( (P. Aureola), J . Got- 

 treux (P.Mamacus), M. 3 tite blanche (P. Leucocapill), M- B fete 
Wor (Px Erythracep ala); M. Variet: . Serena), | anid’. Mea gorge 
_ blanche (P. Gutturalis). The Manikup,” Plumet Rlan ancy OF P. 

Albifeons Gmel., i ‘added hy way.of supplement. oy 


Phe Loder wre distinguished’ ‘by their: ‘small size, and a 
‘somewhat wteadér long bill,“ ‘blant “at ‘the ” mity, .wnd 
tearly “equal ‘atid’ ‘depressed Throughout’ ‘being. thus? adept- 
ed 0° ‘extract’ insects ‘fam the . figeuresi of - -.the: barks tof 
trees, from’ moss, class: growing. grass) 666.::. Phe y greater 
proportional Jengthyof the. rargus sufficiently: i dastinguishes 
them’ from the Geaus-wisedo,:: with*: which : they thave> been 
sometimes: confoundedi:on account: of. their: grossorial fet. 
Of their habits'we know- little; except chatithey frequent Tthe 
‘moist:‘and ‘warrh’ regions ‘of’ Sopth Ameries, “anid ive. shiehy 
- ondnsects. The author's catalogue: is timiced*e6: Radins Her 
nt (Lodis'*Vividis’ Gmmel.), ‘Ti ‘Ticstig (Te ‘Cinereis), F. ‘GningT. 
Lachete; anid’ T. ° Sylonin,. | As” dur-ornithologieak readers ‘will 
: naturally wish to become; acquainted. with’ she shfee: latter; swe 
shall “Godimunicate the dow particulars: which’: the; Present 
Wier vhas been: enabled: te Seupply: sepnercn ity them pon 


3 4 tet mele ib Se SE ea? $2 Gr + hi og! i. eta. “pny 4% 
7 3 Oriseus., 


: » Tady 
4 rik cinereus piers’ Be tg. albus; (ada Vabcundara, iba 
superiore inte : 


errima apice acutiveculd. . ce Sad, 
We'd ae vibe rests ateole “SP new epeetes of wed, which, in 
veepect “of geriéral’ form avd ‘the<iconfigutacion ‘of ‘the bill, belongs 
-feally tothe family: Of Todiess'and, ‘by;‘the disposition «of its co- 
' i th ‘very neatly’ ap proachési to: the Cinércous-specits, - .. - 
Bi Hh 4 ¢ The 





























eT ethinattaans.naplt es tng 
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“©The bill of the “pre ar species, however, | offers: a -charaetep 
which 44 arp ae to-disti i from all the others. |: It isas long 
aethe head, dep nearly linear, like that:of al] the Todies, 
‘butithe ‘upper vaeadible. instead a bein being rounded at the extrémit 
like that‘of the ‘Ciweteous and Sylvan, or.rather like that of a 
Green, terriinates in'a‘shar sony like the ‘Sapper mandible Of ‘the 
spotted Tody, ‘thotigh it differs from it in’ being utmotched.. .* }> 

re eT herk ‘of the Grey Tody ‘is three inchesand ahalf:”’ The 
Upper part of the head;' the hind aoa’ of the: négk,’ and) the’ back, 
‘are; of cinereous | colours the throat, breasty and ‘belly;:ofa 
moderai y pure white. The wing feathers are blackish ; the:pr, 
sary ‘have'a very.small white border on the outside; the secondary 
have a white ma gin much more distinctly. pronounced. - The taibig 
‘Graduated and blackish’ its four intermediate, or Jongest, feathers, 
ave'without spots ; those adjoining to them are slightly’ ti tipped with 
white at the’ extremity; lastly, the two aytermost, on each. side, 
‘have a marginal and triangular white spot.” : 
& Phe feathers on the upper part -of ‘the head are’ considerably 
‘Ustigthened; and somewhat disposed ina tuft. «  ~ 

«© Phis bird belongs to the national collection’? © = 2s 1) tisek 
aya Tada 6 8 2. Lodus wereqasee. } girers a avita =) e 

e@ supra olivaceoogriseus, 5 flavescess, tapite preabiod 
‘mento gulaque albissimis fusco- -magulatis mandibula superiors apiee ewe 


as Bud has ‘not hitherto been described, a es 60 far ae 
aor It is of the size of the succeedin speci ‘bill is ‘ino 
sed, J pnge rr og the head, ‘and. lubed the tase ‘With 
th that of the T' Todies : Pt, fe difes.frben the oats 
oti “conve Kity and notching at the extre e. upper 


oe pper art of the body: is of a deep o ~ rey 
“he head i is Back sh. ¢ belly is of a bright” a es nee 


pat afjthe neck: and hited a ‘of .a. beautiful  whitte,” intereperses 
with, emall soblong spots.of 3 -dark brown. ‘ The: wing and tail .feas 
bender are brown on the inside, and externally marked by ayellowish 

A Fa and middle tog are: not  comested in this ‘bird, 
agin 


een, Tody.. 
. min heGre he nee of this species, whi iy beens tn collections, 
re broi ulana. Mo) Viellat, has resided ‘long:in 
We Tadies, “and especially in Sé. Dosigor where: the Green 
-Todyis® found, has ‘avsuted’ us that our spotted ‘kind i is unk sown 
bier nek maketh pet hone elt dive ry 
Te eclight -notéhing « o “upper man constitates, e 
chief aca an other species wily mi age but,.a¢: it 
coincides with them in, the r; characters, we da not hesitate to 
consider it as; 2 genuine, Tody —The individual bird. sina "he Tey 
present Bleep" ta the att collectign.” coe 
3! Todus Sphoia. 2 
: ‘ Todus oliwa aceus, fen pian albidus, omc cr iia 
Segerrinia, ‘sapthh'ed wali." Ist 3 
Pie tips anid whic wi Wve gihen Wb thie "Dod tartadace 
the points o resem ce Ww. we thi , we ave : 
he * P 4h blance which bh remarhed-hetaara 



















ierey” 
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it-and the family.of Warblers. . The coincidence, however, ‘is almost 
gap copfined tothe dispesition: of the-colouss,; and ito» thei -eaas- 
e-length.of the: bill and: tail, which is not.sensi 

The bill of. the Sylvan, Tody is: in facts. shorter: n thats, of 
the other, Todies ;. though not, much more. prolonged than that! of 
the Warblers.. In other respects, it is perfectly similar to the bill 
_of the Todies, being much ‘depressed; straight, rather. ‘slender at 
ke bate, rounded. and ynpotched at the-estremity-s whereas nae of 


the Warblers is ‘qlmost: agar ren a and: vba eh itor te 
«bie daet 


Sightly me nd notched eehariealen h 
| and notched towards | the. extremi 
character aleo helps to digcriminate it froanthafemily Flyscatehen, 
with, it.has. some relation. . . FRE OpuLVA fe OVER 
the. upper Hb of the. body of this: bird i alivaceque s :the 
‘ead is of a dark grey above; the belly is of a yellowish white. 
and the throat of a pure white. The quill-feathers are of « blnth~ 
brown on the inside, and yellowish without’; the lesser’ coverts; ate 
composed of blackish feathers edged: with: yellow. ane seen en 
olivaceous -brown .above;: and : of: a brows gr beneath s.o' 4 
feathers are pretty long, :andvof:equaklengt Bt Phe on outer and's 
dle toe are separated. —The country and a manness of this’ bird ane 
-makoowe. »:.‘The, specimen from which our, daeesiotion snd. agers - 
zaken belongs to. the.national. collection.’ .....: ie. 
The.Genus Platyrynchus bas been instituted atthe expenoe'el 
that. of Todus, The solicary species. of. which it :consists is 
‘characterized by.a.bill nearly as.latge and long aaithe head, 
Marinated aboyes),and. hooked. at. the point, Jatge..ngst 
wings iof;s: ‘modetale Jength,, and the, tail, slightly irked 
is the Platyringue Brun of the peenen works. noieperer id 
rynchos of Gmelin, : ’ baad sat 2. 
Besides descri tions: ‘and ‘plates ‘of ‘the pecs swbich, ae. : 



















“have ‘noted jn foregoing analysis, M. DesmAnnsr+tus. fi 
not tireguetly ‘tho ‘Teptesentéd: the female oF yOute OF fhe: . * 
“same species, of an individual as it ‘appears in the. moultir 


season. . His pages will be least. enrertainin ag. 
'délight toobserve the instincts and econémy. of 
7 $4€B, - snd. who shrink fromthe minute adjustm 
pation and synonymy. It- ought; hewever, | emem- 
ras that few authentic facta have eae ative: 4 . 
the ‘history “of the forelga*birds ‘which-form :the*subject of. 
‘the: coed ‘work fips Raropéna’ naturaliosof pitae, 
Sonning and’ Vielles have iad’ the “best t ortunities’ é h- > 
ing’ their procedure; ‘and chat the particulérs which they"ad 
previously communicated to’ the public’ “have —— ‘been 
neglected. : Future travellers may increase e. scanty. = | 
of interesting notices: but the: pasate of. oe sent au. 
ph not. 2 little. contribute, te facilitate and. ‘awenst 


observations: ° et | 
Mute. Art. 








Snes gee anes * ie om 
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Bovis 1V se Le Mot er 'la- Chose; Re. #) 0. Words anc Thmgy, 

~* expidited: by ‘derivations'from theLatine -By Mi: Awaznic ae 

{BREN Ms, rmerly “Colonetof Dragoons:: 2:velse:' ia sabi 
S $809. :sImported: by. De Boffe, “Londons “Price 368...» +5: 


A ‘MMip'the distressing ahd dreadfol'scenes of the’ Revolitich, 

Ae. DE BREHAN fancied ‘that the. composition: of: a book 

would hevil es god expedient, not merely for diverting his mind 
rep 


dy means 0 | 
Soba oF perpes effect of alt surrounding vee the exeite- 


= resolyed $a ern ploy mye on ori aenenanves ro the Tatin’ , 
‘ ‘to ‘the getieral’ opitiion, ‘we aré inclined to think 
gould ‘scarcely ay have chosen ‘materials less likely § to fa- 
| ees design: but most of us have had opportunities of ob- 
serving that, when a.Frenchman.forms.a: deliberate. resolution 
to, be excessively- merry;-and sets seriously about: his task,. sis 
spirits: ‘ave'sufficiently under command .to .carry him briskly 
porn ‘it. His” powers,» however, of communicating: hie 
td others, depetid in’ @gtéeat measure’ on his manter, 
tied and estures: circumétances “which, a8 they ‘catmot 
recital of: ‘his gallies, will: oftén leave'second- 
Abandienditors ib amaze at the insipidity orthe dullneés ‘ofhis 
dmost successful efforts. »In'the same manner, though the lady, 
.<4,whom:the ‘greater :patt'of this work appeats to be addressed 
ZH a series of: Tessons,! may have Sonsidered ‘her enactgeri as 
appre YY < oat 
avi, oj oS Shecever passed an hour’ s talk withal, ”» re ile 


nthdt ¢ have met with nothing ‘which would, ot, be 
et even in this ger | Bland, and. at. ‘le e 













2 pend ind pedantie erudition; homers, p in 
thid-aathor’s gtavity, the perusal of a few pages evinced. 
g OF the Sword /agislateur, he. observes that *.from 
rortiiple dtu has: viene formed: the-word: Jatéur,! &e., 


e. Nolctap hee ‘Af paltigd sieri’is rendered: faine:devenin, in€.'6ta 


betomne;" metehdof 16; becomey? “wDitu ie derived. 
Stiperstition Pftom -SA4, ‘which curious word: «in 
Lit wong the is ese padi tt ake : and Mos from Bfediis, bee 
z = canpe the former word'ié, dontained it the lattery:-which is “a!. 
‘ways consideréd°ad apt argumene df weight: “Bhus:the-sdra_ 
Ryxudi. $ Not proved to. flow from the Yaatit aus because the 


me _ tit 











3 ee 


He here quotes Solomon; referring, we ig) We SOPPaRe, to Ecelen i fie 24. 
ir gen bs 


" cts # 
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genius of the French language changes the /,.when so, ¢ituated 
we in that term; ixito an, ibut, bya _ direct proaeas. of 
seasoning, because the three letters: au, :and:b, are.actually 
component ‘parts of the: word ayy’ by. 1a, ‘ei! Hig laccoant of 


be 


Enthousiatme is thus-given :'* Thie ‘ dis Greck, and sign 1 . 









fiterally, an emation of she entrails? mm assigned 1s 59 
difficult totxanslate, that we must copyt she cig eninge qui 





«fait: sentir. que sans entrailles'oni-ne, fait: rien » (P79 

‘Cité, a-citys is formed notirom ciutas, but. from c, sat, 4 endroits 
-and: while. Eruption. is: called aderivative fspm, reese 5 
‘is considered asthe author of srruption..., -° 








~ We -were still more. surprised .to find the’ 
, hat useful. mediator between, Latin and. Fr 
-tirely , overlooked. in. sracing, SECTOR 
mote than three instances in which af 7 xeter 
its: but one. of those three is too. éxteaord uaF 
holden from our readers; (vol. 1, ‘py as8. ) A el 
_ «© As ‘you are acquainted: with Italian, Madam), You. ar na 
_ noranit that-from the Latin verb Habere the Sy rma ve ma 
wheace cemes our. French verb:aveir. Jt, is well 
‘pontrary.tO avoir (to; e) is: act to-date; and shat: is the" 
signification, of the word devoir ; as devouloir (to be wig hont @ W 
verte ik genic acer ol on ‘wish. a sai eee 
it resuh ya rs | he a Ss fi 





pt ae 
a yy rfc om 
After havin sales 


‘of Bait, Cal," Ether ser 










“a, a : ' - ° 
“ . o we sere = = 
ee cea 
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=e 


hi 





sae IORI mh sme 
a me em ~~ 





a6 De Bréhatt steanERpe 


a? 
&  ePhe word ame so signifies niiefortunes and disasters’ Whith 
Ke fall .on> us like on’princes, of’ the ‘small and’ the 
| sand the,remedy Sates tn thecdsosnenpdinnsl Aigitia 
Grd Gol, stone, hardnew, which, gives .us the word Cahus .( Calixs}. 















Harden yo endeay fo gallus round h 
aod Cali wl Hae ne bold upon. you? Silehabnauedibiane’ 
_ The. of the. familiar appellatve, xguin, and its He. 





gin, .ate wholly unexpected : 
quinamenty a4 . Inguinare, to ersqndh te corvapty tools 
the Bile he 


gether, + and ord the conve whigh eben 
7 tes f t 75 oO Ma! 
dency HY Bt wie ed Wile hs, sel oP ribeye 
eats,” Bucks a0 iy You Act RY Mie ten Seve 
pore pat French words, * Oguine, Riley denote, t 0 
gions sbantoned’ ts eotrtapeics, wane an . 

animal described in the succesding pasrag: 
yery 0 ee me pipapaeane the 









ae 














' 





i¢y) of ‘maker, of sigaz,: and perfect master in those representations 
ey sy alles Simagrécs j——agere, to athe geal and par 


4 : mt. Nt antes cats » es 






: seine 0 
: ve nts envi meine iret 

- pati etal: “<0 pte 330 i336 
ys. Ve rid 







np peremen: <Q al 
wanes sed cede 



























De. Bréhan: on. Words and-Tbings. 7 
a0 hands. They, therefore ; aen.snidito gnosssite fd »:hut aatiiohey 


and a parrot.are animals that,gat (mangent)e? ice se a is 
Te ieotime to close “our catalogue,’ which’ niighe easily fy 
been extended to a much’‘greater length, with ptating’ | 


 gepe; like’ Din, is formed from dies, and. nate * metre as 
jour 5a pensée.’ 





























‘These extravagancies afford a toler able pt oot of the danger 
f building an cavers? tains i ht’ plete as of 
eg any. ene nu reas 


of thé aptitude with # fi ue Bee adel 
we may lose’ sight or well, a bie us fae 
tre “here” the more’ etttk pause. the . 


plain g ood sense, Iniall the wast va 
servations, which touch on the moet importat 

wiorats and: politice,"add’ yet “ate often en nga 
farnifist tpl a ete f female deese, 
preparing roast beef fees F) 

diecern wo ‘Want’ bP fa ment: é 
po oyalty tc 
tahete ge: ht shes brnyiy 


t4i. vol 2.) Peti ae our 

that. of Gieat “Bettai “though ‘an obedient. 
church (to which, indeed, seus levoted chiefl; 
gob otae She argues with f 


roe nop hant rewee Eke sisian. compl ment. 
decined ‘necessary to’ guard agiiost the, possibility 
sttaction; “id “the most” formal ‘ tanner, “in 
‘ advevtheedient’ from the ‘author, which i ig. ed . 
the cit a Vee RAE oe ae Mk of Tost ea. ~e Warp ashe 


This, work,. vodertakea Jind Goished.in the deo. aol 
thin ete to oe out of the reach; of : ‘every. wo 
struction, or ap he aie to a, 6, Present time: bate $s taalevolence 
ib-ebrbe alert ‘thik it Devt for every one to deca 
his sentiments pny :QG0) (te a 
aeisciow toe ny ptesé f < Deite ncbie bac. otia fecit,”* TERS ty ai Sar wh: 

: has .sigen'ue ireposes—eid. Virgily speaking of Ae 


wr guatus; 




































tet, say the same,;as+ Augustus: is born agziny to purthe> 

ng expected period to our misfortunes,” .-)-. lay OF 4D9" 

"Peshape. M. ps Som nee eee objection ‘again’ + alt 
moupé hi change. ualw mi gogo of 7 


Ae. Ni die mit nr ds ee The: Genius of aon 
Love, and its Enflpenese 


ent ete 
nces ou rts. .C. ne Miroms naz. - 


yt | 
244. Paris. 1807. Imported by De Boffe. . Price $83.55 












ahi 
‘Sanpat be: denied that, , -of merit <in science! - 
I sae ah min have. ¢ppeared in; France.since the epoch: 


evolutions and: that the ‘labours of:.the press have:beeit - 
sh sjoterrypted, by. its. storms cand. convulsions. than we-might: . 
have expected; but then, it must not: befoegartaw lias che ipensy ) 
which baye produged these works, . were: guided chiefly. by per 
sons. who, had bean. nurtured. and fostered poder the old asvinn: 
ment 5..0f which,: whatever might. have been its vices.in-other 
respects, the professors and loyera.of Jetters:were uot jatiticd 
(at Jeaat Jetted) t0.-eoraphain: » The; litezatij however, -who 
were, formed and matused under the antient.ordes of things, 
have:been. mer eatd. st0..6 few-vetesans, whose ranks:are-ycatly - 
ed we look so: the perjod: of their, disappearance 
choly teflections,.. ‘When. this, event happens,,.sve -, 
ae oa ke flied ed by. he prearenasiet ¢ hema 















gteate:: at pe wea cereeutie® fe 
Races and he certainly is .of':e- description which ‘will 
not. serve ie: dispel ‘que ‘spptehension's. “The! ‘tumult of hig 
on: of hig: ath, pet einem of his 
ing analogy wich COOy . . 
) cis ton country.was ao,long the 
a vate is pp aires feelings..of ,uneommon: » 
feryor., ; boat presents Sidiestiong of. very: extensive. read< 
ing but..the abundant materials,.with, which his memory ‘# « 
stored ate. thrown. out without apy. regard to plan or ‘systeii's 






gant conceptions which offer themselves to him, t 1 he, ia 

seldom instructed and still mote rarely’ delighted.” . 
M. pe M. employs his preface in; \Cenguring: hk a en rm 

soins of persons who ; are to ‘be found. in ST. ei b 


him into transports and extacies of, pees which: will ‘occas: * 
sion hic to'be wegaaded in our placid and Denteivenpiae ne being’ = 
very 


* wong “ tee ah — 7 _ 
— eeeek aad 
: “SRE Po tiaed a , ee, 
, . ‘Se —" my 7 We. ow : ong —— - dns 














nearly: frantic. «The subsequent pasta diacToses ‘the ‘bi: 
soon to rare we refer: © thank’ thee,” Niauata’ Love, € tor 
having presented, me with. a woman. who is capable of ‘toviag 
in the degree in which I myself love; who, like- me; makes 


all happiness to centre. in loving and being loved ; .to.whom I 
owe. it that hope has succeeded to mortifications, smiles to 


teats, congratulations to - complaints; easy circumstances td” 


penury,’ consolation to despair, tranquillity ‘to ” is and 
happiness to misfortune.” 2 aeclrcagene 

Apparently, however, it is not love alone which hae change 
ed-the atsings that this susceptible Being: tonches,. but loveiwell | 
enamine st attended: by: potent help-matesy if the wiiter be _ 
at all. intelligible. se caine alao' to be his aan Wi 
draws.after him: Ceres. and. Bacchus, and ‘others Deities that” 
cheer.and exhilarate the: heart of man. - 9, ay 


According:to.this. author,’ a. susceptibility te tore, in bea’? 


one.of its, madifications, .is the. spring: and.end of all the'great 


actions: ‘and; atchievements: which ‘have: benebited the: ber: | 


and rendered: individuals .jllustsious. . 


After baving.. panegys gysized,the art of writing: for. ite asiiey A 


to loyers, and-having secited.the names of the most. 


of the victims: of leve, he thus apostrophizes hig fasd tine: gee 


ye eaay: 


Yes: thy spouse, cherished companion when’ m , 
or cy ah take oe ‘to ‘a-distance: ‘from thee, fs dere ‘ 
fond tongue cansot - artigulate‘my, ‘susceptible’ pen: ‘shall. twace’y é 
which the living organ cannot fog. se on the yee oie 





’ 
a ; 


sare 





eich = ‘eure son A fil ballad the $i 
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- (Ha istelmore ‘dire: mishap befall had; that “thow should 
srithdrave ft me ‘thyt’ heart, and: bereave ‘ne! ‘of ‘thy: ove) ther 
should gail sales, the: mototonons days of inisfotrune; thé: poetice oF 
wd. -Ayslancholy, Accoss, thee,» fatigue cry. ear, and: nad ot thy 


Ho. 

"Hes aa! the consimination ah my. galas it. should be. my, Lok 
to lose thee, if Hy acinthe should be condemned to Wa aa 
ther’m my” Antoiaé tes funeral” hymns, melancholy ‘ditties, The 
dolorous “aecents’ oF ‘moiltnfut love, should fil’ my. sombre; pages. 
After Navifig strewed thy prave with: flowers, Navin paid ; every oat 
bute:to thy tomb, basing ptinted™ ‘ardund it’ the “a cyprewe, and. the 
Weeping: ‘wedlory « finalise when’ mylaméntablé sodes ‘Should’ have 
Peeeysed to the etasbo8 thy grave, and the vat ‘fiat ANY Of ing 
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plaintive notes has for a moment revived thee, melted-thee, and- gives 
motion to/and extracted a sigh from thy heart. : . then‘ehall the ei) 
of death check and purge the current of my bloods thy. pale ving®, 
thy livid frame,’ me, and. beqnenp at deprive me ‘af m 
limbs; the darkness of thy eyes, for ever closed, shall, invade, 
shot up mine: bet, before I breathe my last, T will engrave on th 
cold stone that is to.cover our last asylam, * #bi. ‘tomb F the a 
the tomb of the husband ; for an instant, death separated them, but be bas 
berg wnised them for ever; and I shall lay me-down ‘by thee} ‘never 
more to quit thee.’ 2? NSA Ata OF HESS 
- Surely it is not the nature of ardent love to conjure up thése 
breveries ; it'rather ‘argues a blunt sensibility, which the 
invention ‘is set at work ‘to rouse. When the fond<object is 
in the’situation which is here pictured, the heart is too sick to 
take up'a pen, ‘and the’ head is too much occupied to aldpt“ité 
thoughts to the rules of aft.’ Deep grief speaks in plain’ prose, 
ia broken atid unmeasured sentences. “Its paroxysms ate past 
Jong before it ‘presses numbers and harmony to its aid. “The 
critics applying thé rules of his art, may puzzle himself and 
confound others, while deciding whether the sonnets of Pe- 
trarch ‘emanated froma teal passion: bat the genuine ‘lover, 
ing from his own feclings, ‘will be fully satisfied ‘that the 
attachment was cither feigned, or one which time had greatly 
Asiatic despotism, which is admired arid’ panegyrized: 
this writer, is represented-as having’ its basis ih fore : isi 
© Thus we see, in countries which our exclusive pride terms 
judices and our systematic corruption 












a@n implicit Jove, by means of which an empire obeys'a word ore signs 
god millions of subjects live in constant peace.’ 2) oc) ach cyte? 
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nota phrase escapes. him that reflects on the-order of things 
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public! One day it hails the panegyrists of the code of Rebes- 
pierre; @ shott interval passes, and if listens with complaceney 
to praises bestowed on the constitution of Thibet! 9 |’ 

- Interwoven with fantastic and unwarranrable observations, 


others occur in these pages which place ina eee the 
connection between the Christian system‘ and the benevolent 
‘iffections : bab ) rns OF UF 20088 DUE 
«rf, Beit: (says the writer): that,-in the eyes of some, Jesus is only 
4 philosopher, or a superior teacher of morals; make him simply a 
legislator or a prophet ; or take it that he is only a bold innovator, 
# great man, what avails it ?° In my estimation, and in’ that’ of the 
ven number, his birth, his life, his oiorality, his’ actions, «hte 
ath, are'those of a God’: all that lie says, all that he:does, is full 
of love ; all his steps,. all his precepts, breathe and inspire lova .the 
most tender, and charity the most absolute. It belongs only tg.a 
God to display such benevolence, to offer himself a victim of so holy 
a religion, to sacrifice himself to save others, to pardon. or rather ta 
cherish his enemies; to prefer humility to grandeur, poverty to wealth, 
subjection to power, misfortune to prosperity, ignominy to honours, 
and an unjust death to a prosperous life. | acid 
© Will you turn over he teaves ofthe gospels? In every sentence; 
he consecrates; he commands leve. Here He issues: his order, ' “* ind 
crease and mitltiply ; ‘wives be constant, faithful, charitable, and subs 
nissive.”* - There, he exclaims ; ** children, honour your parents, re¢ 
gard them as God on earth, atid your lives shall be prolonged, and I 
will bless. you. in heaven,”?* Next he cofoiny civil subjection, . res 
spect, and love for the powers that are *; he orders that tribute shal} 
be paid, that they ‘ render to Cesar the things which ate’ Cesar’s; 
and to God the things that aré God’s.””. He every where inculcates 
love:to..our neighbour and to our enemies, vengeance and hatred to- 
wards none, but love and:pardon towards all. He gives to his churcly 
the title and attributes of a mother, tender, gentle, and indulgent ; 
who cherishes her:children, who loves and.pities those who.calumniate 
and forget her; who pardons and embraces those.who tear and. pers 
secute her; who:offers her favours to one, her clemency to anoth 
and‘ eternal happiness to all.’ . | if Lijosg sds steal 
“The author’s.desctiption, however, applies only tothe in= 
visible church 3 since no churches with which we are ‘acquaint+ 
ed have practised all this gentleness and forbearance, but long’ 
insisted.on their right:to inflict persecution on the pring 
thongh they have at length been shamed.out.of thia claim, It 
isnot to the churches that this. improvement. is .owing,:. nor. 
was: ie> the church » which established.» toleration, im, this 
ot be ; nor the political patty which ye sta Revolion, 
;but the loyers of civil libesty who, effected the, Revolution. 
Wage. oat is aah & Se eas ge t¢: 147i. SMB iwaet ¢ 7y, 
When, the, parry. most in the confidence of the charch Pe, the 
ascendancy in the latter yeats of queen Anne, and etclesfastj- 
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cal influence was high, toleration was curtailed, and its cone 
‘tinuance was regarded as precarious. _Toleration in. every 
; country is owing to lay-influence, rather than to the gentlences 
4 and clemency of churches. The sense of mankind made them 
give up persecution: but we see how the most mild of them 
“a cling to exclusion, which is negative persecution, and which in 
some instances operates not Jess poignantly than the. positive 
inflictions of intolerance. Rt oar , anal 
Nevertheless, the writer ascribes this gentleness, clemency, 
and forbearance, to the modern church of France-, That such 
was not the spirit of the late Galliean church, damning proofs 
exist; for it was but a very few years before the revolution 
that an, assembly of its Clergy submitted a memorial. to 
Louis XVI., praying that the laws against the Protestants 
¢« might be put in force ; and another memorial of that venerable 
body, in a similar-strain, had been presented in the early part 
of the same reign. ' 
M. pve M. thus introduces to his readers the-lately restored 
church of France: | 


¢ In vain have the errors of Arius and Pelagius, of Manes and 
Origen, the heresies of Calvin and Luther, and of so many other 
schismatics, torn the bosom of the church ; in vain have the different 
persecutions, which have raged at various times, and the late atro- 
cious executions, the frightful butcheries of Marat and Dastony..of 
: Carrier and Robespierre, crimsoned the volume of history, sullied the 
pages of the gospel, and multiplied the confessors of the faith: in 
vain have the flames of intolerance, the violence of fanaticism, the 
rage of superstition, the impious attacks of Voltaire and d’Alembert, 
the profane subtilties of Diderot and Helvetius, the delirious doubts 
of Rousseau, the-vapid and disgusting pages: of certain atheists and 
, their adherents, the clamours of philosophism, the dering -acts of ine 
rf novators, and the axe of impiety and anarchy,—in vain have all these 
successively attempted to. annihilate the, Divinity, to destroy. his 
a temples, and,to exterminate his ministers. Their wrath and their. 
senseless vehemence have been of no avail, their murders haye not 
served their infamous cause, superstition has been shamed, fanaticism 
extinguishes its torch, the vanquished philosophers stand abashed, the 
tyrants have perished by the devices which they themselves had in- 
vented, and the atheist wallows in his mire, where contempt kills 
him. God'algne ‘rests unchangeable, who had reduced: to. dust the 
Titans recently in arms. against him. . Temples.and-new.alfars-haye. 
been built ;, new ministers of religion, encouraged by. venerable and 
pious combatants, who escaped the proscription,. have appeared ad- 
dressing words of peace, and announcing acts of charity and benefi- 
cence. Religion ‘heavenly and divine, humble but universal, often 
a jared but outliving ages,—often persecuted, still eternal, outraged 
daily, but alivays ready to forgive,—revives, rises from ‘its ruins; mere 
attractive, more venerable, more charitable, and more triumphant, 
thus verifying the words of its author, that * the gates ‘of bell shall not 
prevail against ker.” 
‘ hatever 
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‘Whatever may be said or thought of the new Gallican 
church, we rejoice to hear that she is mild and tolerant, and 
that she rejects the aids of superstition and fanaticism. “She 1s 
at this moment beyond all donbt the instrument of the French 
ruler, as the English chutch was for a time in the hands of 
Henry VIII. : the latter survived this degrading function, and, 


though labouring in common with other churches under the de- 
fects to which we have alluded, has grown to be a blessing 


and an ornament to the state which adopted her. Let us hope 
that the Gallican church, having recovered froth her late depres- 
sion, may set the example of perfect tolerance. We believe that 
she may at present arrogate that merit. The Sorbonne has not, 
that we have heard, petitioned the Emperor not to'admit Pro- 


testants into his army and navy. Jo 


2 mat i. . “ - ‘ 
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Arr. VI. System der Politik und des Handels von Europa, &¢. 3,i.¢ 
System of the Politics and Commerce of Europe.. By Joun 
Josuua Sturzman, LL.D. of the University of Erlangen. 


_ 8vo. pp. 714. Nurnberg. 1806. 
HIs work is intended to form a manual of commercial 


‘statistics, including in a small compass both the theory of 


European commerce’and an account of its present citcumstances. 
The author’s views in his composition were to assist the states- 
than in his councils, to guide the merchant in his speculations, 
and to enable all persons who are fond of inquiring into the 
state of mankind, to form a correvt opinion of. the degree of 
civilization and prosperity, which the inhabitants of the several 
parts of Europe have attained. . : 
‘Hf it be true that the commerce of a people is the strongest 
and surest criterion of ‘its true character, and that the history 
of its commerce is the history of its cultute, it must be a mat- 
ter of the highest interest to obtain correct/and detailed staté- 
ments of the internal and external commercial relations of the 
states of Europe, and to be informed of the spirit which has 
given rise to, and maintains or directs, these relations. A ju- 
dicious comparison and philosophical arrangement of such na- 
tional traits would furnish a picture of Europe, which pro~- 
bably would excite mingled sensations of admiration and hus 
thility: but we are aware that we do not even as yet possess 
all the materials, from which sucha picture might be wrought ; 
and that the sources, whence they must be drawn, are often so 
scanty or so impure, that the task could not be accomplished 
even by a mind much more comprehensive and ingenious than 


that of ‘Dr. Srurzman seems ta be. Whoever sifts and col- 
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lects the necessary facts, points out the chasma,..and, leads our 
attention to the essential circumstances..in appreciating. the 
commercial exertions of a country, deserves our thanks sand he 
who, at the present moment, can think and speak on the interests 
of the several people, uninfuenced by the passions, of .coa- 
tending parties, has a just.claim to our esteem. ,Commerce is 
now the apple of discord; and in contending for it, hostile 
nations endeavour to inflict the severest wounds on. each other. 
It.is therefore become almost as difficult to express, an opinion 
an ithe commercial relations of Europe, without being db- 
noxious.to either party, as.it once was to speak. of forms. of 
government. itz’ 912 2144 
The praise due to industrious research, careful arrangemedt, 
_ )land-candid avowal of sentiment, cannot be withholden :from 
Dr.S.: but we have not found anything. new or peculiarly 
ingenious in his general reasoning. He has indulged. in useless 
uments, and has repeated observations which are too: trivial 
to deserve detailed attention in a work that professes to! in- wi? 
struct the statesman, while they can be.of no advantage tothe 
merchant. ‘The first part of the volume, in which the general 
principles of European Politics are discussed,; stands in too 
little: connection with the succeeding portions; and it contains 
too: little for a general inquiry into the. political. state of "| 
Europe,’ and too much for a view of.it as far only .as come 
merce is immediately influenced by: it, though the, sentiments 
expressed are those of a liberal. and. philanthropic mind, ;.“Che 
second section, treating of the. principles andthe. spirit, of 
European commerce, is far more to the purpose,. and includes. 
many. very judicious remarks on. the nature.of trade and | 
the means of ptomoting it. Sections III. and IV.,. ia which 
the mutual. relations of the Politics and the Commerce of .Eu- 
rope are considered, both in.a general view and with regard.te 
the single states, constitute the greatest and most valuable 
part of the whole. his 
>In the frst section, the author employs himself in the now 
but ‘too unavailing discussion on. the necessity of a balance 
of. power in Europe ; and he proves to demonstration, that.a 
igreat ascendancy of one countryiis absolutely incompatible with 
the happiness of the people and the progress of civilization. 
He announces to the sovereigns and states of the continents .by 
a gift of: prophecy easily acquired in the year: 1806, the dan- 
gers which threaten them if they donot forget their petty dif- 
ferences ‘and trifling separate interests,..and unite-in.the com- 
mon ‘defence of their independence. He. accuses Euro- 
pean policy: of : having hithertO livedde: sour en sour, and. sets. 
before his readers the conditions of a perpetual peace. Happy 
} is 
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ische who, under the present circumstances, ‘can find ‘consola- 
tion in ‘such fair dreams, and forget what és in contemplating 
that which might: be bat when, after so many wars avowedly 
cartied on: for the; purpose of establishing. or maintaining: the 
balance of power ia Ewrope, we see the influence of one man 
and ‘the mental: weakness of. others unite to: throw all ‘the 
weight into ‘one scale, we cannot seriously indulge the hope 
that human wisdom will ever contrive a ‘system of: states 
which) can successfully repress ambition, or direct the efforts 
of superior talents always into a harmless channel; and we 
feel-ourselves obliged to consider the contests of nations; and 
the checks which they oppose to the civilization and: prosperity 
of:our'vace, as inseparable from the state of man. We:must, 
however, admit that even endeavours to remove irremoveable 
obstacles sometimes have their use. pit py ala 
-- We commend the apparent impartiality with which the:causes 
of theenvy and hatred, which the superiority of the commerce 
of England has excited among the nations of the continent, are 
here’ examined and appreciated. : While Dr. S. condemns all 
attempts at an exclusive trade, as in the end injurious even to 
their own authors, he shews that pre-eminence in commerce 
must ever be the result and reward of good pulicy: in the 
‘government, and peculiar industry in the people. At the same 
timé, however, lie demands from Great Britain a perfect :free- 
‘dom of the seas, as promising equal advantage both to her:and 
to other nations.. On. the same ground on which he tests 
this claim, -he very jastly reprobates the severity with which 
many princes of the continent have endeavoured to prohibit 
of restrict the importation of foreign produce and .manufae- 
tures, and to force the supply of them io their own confined 
dominions. This ridiculous system was carried so far in various 
parts of Germany, ‘that; in territories of not many miles in 
circumference, the produce of the neighbouring state was 
either not admitted at all, or only under heavy duties; and 
manufactories were established by the governments, to. which 
neither the local circumstances nor the inclinations of the 
people were favorable. Thus a constant state of warfare was 
created, which has formed one among the principal means.of 
extinguishing national spirit and zeal for a common interest. 
Even between greater nations, and: during a state of open 
hostility, it is a’ melancholy ‘circumstance, ‘if: mutual restric- 
tions or commerce become the principal: weapons of annoy- 
ance. ‘Measareg taken. for that purpose: will cither be evaded, 
and then they lessen the esteem not only of governments for 
‘each other but of: the »people for their own governments, or, 
if effectual, chey- will: lead to-a lingering war, gradually im- 
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poverishing and dispiriting both countries. © Nothing but abso~ 
Jate necessity, created by the actual effects of such restrictive 
measures of the enemy, ought to induce a wise government, 
particularly of a commercial nation, ‘to have recourse even ta 
retaliation ; and it will probably in most cases be prudent, ‘not 
to’ extend it farther than is necessary to render the measures 
of the enemy ‘abortive. A rivalship in petty -vexations: has 
been the destruction of empires'as well as of individuals. 91° 
‘Dr. S. compates'the various systems which the governments 
of Europe have adopted to extend and encourage commerce, 
particularly ‘with regard to foreign colonies, and exposes the 
narrow ‘policy which has often guided them in their conduct,. 
As ‘dn instance, he quotes France, and the effects of the xevoe 
lution on her industry.—Among the causes of the decline of 
the commerce of Holland, he likewise enumerates the selfish 
and’ often short-sighted policy of its government.-— [he follow- 
ing description may probably apply to others besides Dutche 
men’s 7 be 
‘The decrees of the United Provinces resembled too much the 
sentiments of an individual merchant, who speculates only on the'lose 
of his fellow trader, who estimates his own gain by that loss, and 
whose honesty is less derived from good principle than from the 
necessity of maintaining the credit of his house, Desire of gain is 
his ruling passion, his character becomes subordinate to calculations, 
and,.instead of sympathising with the misfortunes of his brethren, 
he. comforts himself ia his own success. ‘Twenty ships, sailing toy 
gether from Amsterdam, were all guided by the same hope of dis- 
tress or famine in one of the colonies ;—if they all returned safe, the 
gain was equally divided: but if some had been swallowed by the 
waves, the value of those which escaped was doubled, and their 
owners remained unaffected by a misfortune which contributed to an 
increase of their riches.’ ) r 
With regard to the commerce of France, it is here re 
presented in a state of convalescence; and, referring pro- 
bably to the year 1804, it is said to have employed about 809 
ships of 1co to 250 tons: but her loss still bore to her gaiy 
the proportion of 99 to 44. The capital employed in. the 
commerce of all Europe is calculated at 3005 millions of 


livres, of which 1655 belong to the foreign and 1350 


millions to the home trades. The commerce of Great Britain 
is ‘placed in the following proportion to that af other nations; 
it surpasses that of France by teg miuions, that: of Spain -by 


“180, of Portugal by 260, of Italy by 260, of Turkey tn 


Europe by 240, of Germany and Hungary by ato, of Russia 
by 220, of Sweden and Denmark by 160 millions. | 
Many of our readers will undoubtedly; be pleased to. find 
that this continental author, who by; no.means espouses the 
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eawse of} this! country; in. general, agrees. entirely with, the, 
opinion of those among us, who, consider ajl attempts -to | 
exclude ‘British manufactures: or colonial produce, from, the, 
continent as not only. highly detrimental. to, the latter,, but, as, 
entirely nugatory; and he states it/as. his conviction that, the, 
English :government will never. be. materially, distressed .1n. 
consequence of such restrictionson its commerce. by a, 
desperate foe. His arguments, however, are, such as are! 

asually employed, and we cannot profess. ourselves fully con- 
vinced by them. It is at least evident that he did not suppose. 
it possible; or probable, that even Russia should be, drawn, . 

into the league against Great Britain, and refuse admission, to, 

her commodities ; and it seems to tis to be generally overlooks 

ed, that the effect of a great increase. in the price of articles of, 
laxury, which must unavoidably be the consequence of a 
forbidden or circuitous trade, on a people already impoverish- 

ed by a long war and the continual exactions of a rapacious 
foreign power, must be to wean them from the use of those 
articles, and force them to have recourse to inferior substitutes. 

A great part of the continent will certainly suffer morethan Eng- 

Jand by the measures of the French government directed against 

her commerce : but will a conqueror, who has nothing to fear 

\ from the broken spirit of the conquered, and who would not 
hesitate to turn a great part of Europe into a desert if by 

that means England could: be ruined,—will he be ‘affected 

by those sufferings? We shall give Dr. StruTzMan’s view 

of the commercial relations between England and the con-. 
tinent, in his own words: Tianna | seactdcea 

; oo ¢ A-direct diminution of the commercial superiority of Great 
Britain would be highly injurious, not to that.couatry only, but: to 

the common welfare of Europe, for the advantage likely to accrue 

to: other nations, from. such an effect, would be a mere delusion. 

That superiority can be diminished in an indirect manner only if 

other states could increase their industry, and thus the common 

prosperity of Europe be promoted. The loss, which Great Britain 

might suffer by such a decrease of her commercial ascendancy, 

would merely be an apparent one, for she would still be on an. 

equal footing with other nations ; and, if every thing became cheaper, 

she would enjoy the advantages of the lower prices: but a real loss 

to'England, as long as the industry of Europe ii general has not 

been carried to greater perfection than it is at ._present, must ever be 

a great loss to the other parts of, Europe. To. weaken, England, 

there‘ore, as circumstances now are, is to weaken Europe. ‘The in- 

justRy: and the riches of that, country belong to all others. The 
manufactures of the value of at least 30. millions, which England 








furnishes annually to thé commerce of the world, are a great and 
important portion of the general property of nations, “If only apart 
of them were to vanish; thé advantageous market, which England 
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affords to, the natural produce, (such.as corn,.wine, metals, timbers . 
&c,) of ths whole continent of Eyrope, and.all that life-and activity, . 
which Britisi capital creates in all commercial towns, seas, and, rivers. ; 
of the world, would. necessarily be destroyed, and would be a loss 
for which it would be impossible to find a preventative or a compens 

sation.’ itd : We TIV rad 


‘To the immense amount of the national debt of Great 
Britain, and ‘to the vast disproportion of the revenues to the. 
expences of France, Dr. S. principally ascribes the long dura- 
tion iof the contests between the two empires. The:formes,; he 
says, is obliged, :for the sake.of being able to pay the intesest~ 
of -her debt, to engross the commerce of. the world, and:dares’ 
not! :for a moment relax in her exertions; while the lateer:finds » 
herself equally forced to look for ways .and means to defray: 
her expences, beyond her own territories. She must: have: 
recourse to contributions and exactions from her neighbonie 5: 
and, as these cannot last, to attempts at appropriating to here. 
self some of the sources of British opulence. Thus the two: 
nations, he adds, follow in fact the same maxims, and will. 
be. in a constaut warfare as long as the internal relations 
of their states continue as they now are ;—for. the interna} 
resources of France are not likely to be increased, because 
on:all articles of consumption the duties are already heavier 
than under the old system. The annual deficiency in the: 
French finances, in time of peace, is calculated at nearly 290. 
millions of lwres. an 7.9 sO 

In. Dr. S.’s detail of the commerce of the respective states, 
those-of: Great Britain and France are first considered ; and. 
he:then: proceeds to the rest of Europe, following the princi- 
pal, seas and rivers.. The accounts are often very minute, and: 
extend, particularly in Germany, to all towns of any conse= 
quence, It would have been a great convenience to the 
reader, if, the different sums of money and the value of. 
merchandise had been reduced to one common standard, ‘and! 
thus a comparison rendered easier.—T he changes, which have 
taken place even since Dr. S. composed his work, haye in a 
great measure altered its’ character; and it must now be: 
considered rather as the history of a former period, than as 
an account of the present state of at least a great part of 
Europe. . , oct fla 

On the whole, however, the impression made on us by” 
this publication is rather favourable; and: it treats on ‘a 
subject on which every native of Great Britain dwells with« 
pleasure: but, while it leads us to.contemplate, not without 
some pride, the highly distinguished. part: which our country 
acts in the commercial relations of Europe, it also reminds -us 
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of the fickleness of fortune, and calls on us to learn wisdom 
and moderation from the fate of those who once gave laws 


but now obey. ) | | ) Beh . 
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F VII. Was hat Europa xu hoffen und xu furchten ? &c. 5 i.e 
Ait has Europe to hone and hear? Or, the Political State 
of Europe before and after the Peace of Presbyurg. Sva. pp. 420, - 
Germany. 1806. 


S rapid: has been the succession of important scenes on the 
. political theatre of Europe, during the last twenty years, 
that time has not been allowed to the observer duly to appre- 
ciate them.as they were passing before him, and to weigh the 
importance of surprising changes in the.scales of the general 
welfare of mankind. We had often but partially obtained the 
necessary data to justify a conjecture on the future fate of na- 
tions and empires, before new events engaged our whole ate 
tention, and convinced us that any speculation, which we might 
have deemed it reasonable to entertain, would either have. been 
erroneous, or at least have fallen short of the velocity with 
which the former state of Europe hastened to its total overe 
throw. Treaties of peace, which seemed calculated to become : 
historic landmarks, and to form new zras in the fate of em» 
pires, scarcely afforded opportunity to armies and fleets to re- 
turn home, and will be recorded in the pages of history merely as 
subordinate occurrences, or only as points on which the mind 
of. the. reader may rest in the contemplation of the career of 
this wonderful revolution. It must probably in a:great mea. 
sure be attributed to the force of this torrent of the times, that 
not private individyals only but statesmem have so much’ 
neglected to draw lessons of wisdom and prudence from pat- 
ticular changes ; and that to this moment many among us. 
seem to ground their opinions and expectationg rather on their 
wishes, and on the regular progress of the systematic pplicy of 
former periods, than on the experience of our own days. 

Late as it is, however, it may not yet be Zo late to listen 
composedly to the voice of truth, and to acknowlege former 
imprudence and error. An attentive consideration of the pe- 
riod, which preceded and followed the peace of Presburg, may 
still point out many rocks, against which-the vessel of our 
national welfare is in danger of striking. The author of the 
publication now before us pretends to place a view of that 
period before the world, but his attempt is by no means cale 
culated:to satisfy us: because, though we do not wish to hear 
exclusively our own party-men, and the determined advocates 
of every measure of ,our-government, we are tired of the 
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Janguage of the Moniteur, and of the Bulletins from the Grand 
Army; and though we are willing to admit that serious faults 
_ ghave been committed by Great Britain, our sense of truthas 
well as our pride is hurt, when every misfortune, which has 
befallen.the continent, is laid at er door. This is, however, the 
case in the present inquiry into the state of Europe before and 
after the conclusion cf the peace of Presburg. England is are 
saigned for selfish and faithless conduct on all occasions; the 
government of France is every where defended, and often ex- 
tolled for its moderation and forbearance; the speedy fall of 
the former power, and the success of the latter in establishing 
a‘lasting universal monarchy, are foretold as matters which 
admit no doubt; and the people of Europe are at the same 
time taught not to apprehend that the yoke, which a French 
emperor throws over them, will be oppressive, but to look for- 
wards to the period of a full accomplishment of the views: of 
Napoleon as the golden age of universal peace and undisturbed 
enjoyment of plenty and case: in which only a too great-prose 
erity, and the too eaty access of all classes to the enjoymerts 
of tife, will endanger their happiness and their morals. We 
wish, indeed, that there may be less truth in ‘the assertion, 
that Great Britain must bear a large part of the guilt incurred 
by the subjugation of the continent: but we are disgusted 
when ‘we find the French ruler represented to the oppressed 
and exhausted inhabitants of ill-fated Germany, by one of their 
countrymen, as their benefactor; and when we perceive the 
initention of promoting tame submission and resignation, by as 
guments like these : | 
The French yoke will be mild and imperceptible, merely a’ po= 
litical not a civil oppression ; and all the advantages, of which’ the 
thternal ‘and external situation of the people is capable, will rather 
be increased than diminished. All the springs of national prosperity 
will, under the protection of France, flow more plentifully-than be- 
fore.’?—* "I. hat which the wisdom of the Amphictyons could not effect 
in Greece will now be the work of the universal sway of France, 
The sure hope of an universal undisturbed peace can now warm the 
bosom of every friend of mankind. ‘The temple of Janus will now 
be shut for ever; and the long and melancholy period of bloody _ 
wars and savage devastations will be followed by {eeting tranquillity, 
bestowing happiness on all nations and favoring all the gentle’ arts 
of peace, France is satiated with power and greatness, and all the 
other states of Europe stand under her protecting aegis. Their gos 
vernment, freed from the painful desire of obtaining influence in fo- 
reign states, will devote its time and attention to the internal.ad- 
ministration of its countries; and industry and all the arts of life 
will reach the highest perfection.’ : 


In the same strain, this writer continues through a whole - 
page 
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to describe the approaching golden epoch : ‘but; notwith- 
standingthese: beautiful » prospects: opened: to. usy: he. cane 
not withhold: his advice. respecting the means by which a suce 
cessful resistance might be opposed tothe progress of French 
superiority; or by which Europe: might at:some future: period 
emancipate herself, and break the golden chain. with which 
- ghe is so charitably bound to her.own happiness.’ That period 
is, ‘however, carefully placed: at a great distance, and, as it 
would appear, is intimated merely. as an addicional motive for 
resent submission. The same object is ¢vidently .conteme 
plated by the too true and animated account of the state of: de- 
pendence, into which Austria has been plunged by the unfortue 
nate: peace of Presburg. . var titers 
(To conclude a peace which might put limits to the, farther 
extension of the sway of France, and secure to Great Britain 
someidegree of influence over the affairs:of Europe, as well.as 
her naval-superiority,» seemed even in 1806 impossible to this 
writer; and he considers it as certain: that, ima very fewvyeats, 
France’ will rule over the sea with the same unbounded power 
with which she now governs the continent. He proposes, 
however, a’ scheme which he imagines: may still. prevent ithe 
total overthrow of the power of England: but it is not:a 
source of pride to us, if it should be found that part of that 
scheme has been really adopted, or at least attempted. He ade 
vises the British government to declare war against:all the na- 
tionsof Enrope, whether neutral or net, Russia excepted ; to 
destroy all commercial intercourse, and to send two powere 
ful fleets with troops to take possession of the Brasils. and, of 
Spanish America: an enterprise which this fanciful aythor. 
supposes ta be attended with no difficulty. These vast coun- 
tries.ape to form a compensation to us for our lost. influence 
in Europe; the rich mines of Peru and Chili are to afford.the 
means of supporting our East India trade ; and the seat-of the 
commerce of the world is to be transferred to the trans-atlantic 
continent. 3 


¢ England, Scotland, and Ireland will then be only European 
colonies of the British empire transplanted to America ;+large mae 
gazines, to contain a part of its superfluities for the good of poor 
Europe. _ Let, then, France hold the sceptre over the latter; 
while the new. British empire will include the far greater, richer, 
and more: delightful continent of America, all the Indies, the ims 
mense ocean, and the commerce of the whole world. In the ex- 
clusive possession of all the treasures. of the globe, she will, at her 
own discretion, permit the nations of the East and West to draw a 
small pittance from the overflowing sources of her riches.’ 


Hopes and fears are, in general, so mych intermixed in this — 
5 singular 
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singular publication, and they are often °so direethy : oppesite 
4o0each other, that it is difficult to discover a consistegt? an- 
omen: to the question which stands in the title- page of ite: i910 

(On occasion ‘of a view of the state of Germany in the dost 
stage of -her existence as an empire, a curious (note gives: the 
author’s ideas respecting the influence of the Reformation:com» 
menced: by Luther. This important event is here: desertbed 
as the: most disastrous that ever befel Germany; or: rather 
Europes as. the destroyer of the constitution of Geraranyy: as 
the greatest: check to the progress of civilization and the idifs 
fusion ‘oftrath ; and: as ahe promoter of: religious and “motal 
andifference, ‘and of: enervating luxury. . Without this event, 
it: is:6aid, Eyrope would much sooner :and. more: effectually 
have: shakers: off the yoke of the papal hierarchy ; and even all the 
horrors of ‘the EInquisition and of the massacre of .St. Bartho- 
Jomew ‘are*attributed to. it.-—This mode of ‘reasoning is:cer- 
tainly not inconsistent in a man whe reproaches those princes, 
who ‘would not tamely submit to the: tyrannical demands:of 
Napoleon, with all the miseries which the wars. nteegpieant France 
have: brought on the world. 

dt rouses indignation, not excites pity, to see individuals 
or nations gaze at the brightness of their-own fetters,: and-ex 
pose them to the rays of the sun in order: to:atrract the: motice 


of others.) We apprehend, however, that-it will be difficult 


for the author of this publication,—of which perhaps some ‘of 
our readers will think that we have said too much,;+—or4for:any 
other man, to divert the attention ‘of: they majority: of: bis 
countrymen from their real situation, and fromthe: losses 


pthey “have sustained, by shewing to. them the. lustre ‘of che 


throne round which they must assemble to:receive the afflicting 
decision of their fate. 7 : tuk g chs" 





Art. VINE. Sur la Cause des Malheurs de PEurope, &c. Seo. 
Pamphlet. , 
" The Chief Cause of the Misfortunes of Eyrope, from. 1789 to tale 
By .M. ns v’Istz, a French Emigrant. Translated by-: Freo. 
Skene, Esq.. Evo. pp- 89. Booker, London. _ 


rie questions so long, so warmly, and so fruitlessly agitated 
in this country, ‘as well in as out of parliament, respectitg 
the causes of the French revolution and the aggressors in’ the 
revolutionary contest, are in this tract ably examined by an émi- 
grant royalist; and a more steady light ig thrown. on them 
than has been elicited. by many of the oumerous: authors who. 
have. treated of the same. subject. .The decision is ; given’ on 
the side espoused by the party who were in opposition’ to the 
measures pursued by the British government” ‘duriag the Ytvo- 
lutionary 
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lutionaty war. There was 2 time when sucha devision would 
have produced no ordinary sensation ; and, ‘though the con 
troversy has ceased to interest, this tract will engage the atten- 
tion of those:who. wish to attain ‘to abl.the precision. possible 
in: regard: to:passing events, while. it-canmot fail to, attcact the 
pasticolar notice of the future historiemy::.j°) onids 
. ‘The propositions, indeed, for which. the:author contends, 
are less novel than he imagines,’ since. they were constantly 
maintained in this country by: the late Mr. Fox:and the public 
mén who acted as his supporters, and by great: numbers of the 
best informed. private individuals: but they are more striking 
on the present occasion, on account of the description of the 
person who advances them. ‘Lo have an emigrant royalist 
assert that: the Revolution was occasioned by the malversations 
of a party which engrossed all the power and patronage of the 
crewn of France, and that Austria and Prussia were: the: seal 
aggressors in the war to which it gave rise, impresses as an in» 
cident which is very much without the usual course of things, 
which displays an ,ingenuousness that braves the maxims of 
qqgmmmen prudence, pays a costly homage te truth, indicates a 
devotion to a.common cause which disregards personal con- 
siderations, and stamps the character witha species of heroism. 
ie doesnot appear that: the part acted by M. pe L'IsLE poe 
ceeds from any other than laudable motives ; and he seems to 
be solely actuated by a strong desire of correcting erroneous and 
petnicious notions im those whose mistakes fatally affect ge« 
neral.and widely extended interests. The British politicians, 
to whom we have alluded, -have not merely additional autho- 
sity on their side in consequence of this pamphlet, and an 
authority: which the quarter whence it proceeds greatly ene 
hances, .but will also derive important additional. proofs which 
their opponents will find it very difficult to face. 

It is to the misconduct and intrigues of the Polignacs, that 
M.ps x’Isig ascribes the explosion of the revolution.—He thus 
characterizes the late: unhappy possessors of the French throne:* 

‘The natural graces of the Queen charmed every one,, when she 
chose; and she had wit, without cultivation. ‘ Except sdéme to- 
Mances, she had read nothing, and, never sought instruction even ia 


society. The moment conversation took a serious turn, she was. 


seized with ennui and languor, Her conversation was flighty and 
unconnected, She amused herself with the little anecdotes of the 
day, double entendres delicately veiled, and ‘cou:t slanders. © “She 
felt uneasy if any person exhibited greater powers of pleasing than 
herself. But her’ Metides tendered her little capable of sentiment 
or friendship ; and. when she suffered-by them, she had recoutse to 
dissimulation which was the cause of her ruin. 





® We gnote from Mr. Skene’s translation. 
‘ Lovis 
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--& Louis XVI. felt embarrassed with the weight of his crown, and 
required: a master to teach him to reign. The Queen had promised 
this important post to the Duke de Choiscuil, when the intrigues 
of Madame du Barry procured his banishment. He was at that 
time the idol of the Nobles, of the higher Clergy and "Magistrates, 
and of the whole Court, who felt indignant at the breach of ‘pros 
mise, and at the appointment of old Maurepas: as-a guide to’ the 
young’ king.’ Maurepas was no statesman, bot gifted with all the 
talents of a-courtier. Superficial, devoid of science and reflection, he 
amused himself with every thing and every man; looking upon pae 
triotism asa mere trick or pretence ; occupied entirely about him- 
self; careless of to-morrow. and only anxious to maintain his own 
wer and destroy the influence of the Queen. ‘Thus the’ ‘King 
wavered betweeti the Queen and Maurepas, and confusion inevitably 
enstied. If it was easy to influence the King, the Queen was' still 
more! liable'to impressions. The famous Countess Julia de Polignac 
was already in possession of all her confidence. She had little 
difficulty in persuading her, that if she recalled the Duke de Chois- 
evil to-Court, she would annihifate her own authority, and be placed 
ina state of guardianship ; that a Queen of France without aus 
thority must be unhappy; that her interest, het’ glory, her great 
and rare accomplishments, her influence over the heart and unders 
standing of the King. and finally every consideration’ entitled ‘her 
tO govern, at least indirectly. In giving this advice, she eagerly” 
hoped ‘to govern every thing herself by having possession ‘of ‘the 
Queen, and at least to issue out of that extreme poverty into which 
aif the world beheld her sunk after her marriage. But in the mean 
time she opened under the paths of the-Queen that horrible pit 
which: finally swallowed up the King, his family, his relations, 
friends, and myriads of his subjects. The toil and embarrassment’ 
of the formal presentations at Court displeased the Queen, who loved 
the freedom to which she had been accustomed, when Dauphiness, - 
in the Coterie of Madame de Polignac, adored by ‘all.’’“ It was by 
thé advice of this crafty and deluding woman, who wanted exclu- 
sively "to engross the favor, credit, and even the person of the 
Queen, that she ventured at once to abolish all the etiquettes and 
ceremonies of the Court ; and those who claimed respect by their 
rank, their worth or their consequence, were no longer taken the 
least, notice of. The brilliancy of Versailles, which had shone for 
ages, suddenly was extinguished ; and the palace of the King sunk 
into an indecorous solitude. Uphappy Queen! she did not perceive 
that by this means she destroyed, in the eyes of the people, all the 
dignity and majesty of the Throne; that those who by virtue of 
their posts had a right to form her court, feeling themselves des+ 
pised, breathed only vengeance and malice: she did not’ perceive 
that in neglecting to shine with the ‘first brilliancy onthe most 
dazzling theatre in the world, she descended to play only a secend= 
ary part in a low Club of male and female intrigue, the members 
of which, after leading her from illusion to illusion, from folly to 
folly, ended by tyrannising, humilfating, and destroying her, with-— 
eut the right of complaint or the consolation of pity” © 
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‘Having described. the. situation of the ministers, and. the 
manner in which each transacted the’ business of his office, the 
author observes ; | oe ae 





‘ As the ministers were entirely dependent for their existence 
upon the Queen, of course they were equally so upon Madame } 
de Polignac’s Clubs; and. they openly and unblushingly sold the if 

Jueen’s favor and power. ach of the sisters of this. precious 
anh labored unceasingly to make her own fortune, that of ber 
husband, and those of all her friends, she had her office, her levees, | 

- couriers, clerks and notaries. ‘he livings and dignities of the 
church, of the army, of the magistracy, of the finance ; the giftsy 
pensions, and grants from the Royal Treasury ; the salaries of ade 
ministration, the farms, the duties on wine, the post office, the , i 
lotteries, and crown lands; the sale of gifts and pensions: decrees. \ 
of demurrer, .of revisal, of appeal, and of repeal; pardons, privi~ ; 
leges, and even injustice itself—in fine every thing was publicly, + 
bought and sold in this infamous Club, the members of which boast-. iF 
ed that they were the social and most intimate friends of the Queen, Ht | 
but which in fact was nothing else than a gambling house kept by | | 
Madame de Polignac. In reality, what other appellation ought to 
be given to a society of about thirty women and twenty men, whose if 
audacity, insolence, vice, and corruption, made use of the non-entity i 
of Louis XVI. and the passions and inexperience of the Queen and i 
Comte d’Artois, to screen their detestable pillage for fifteen years? | 
What other appellation ought to be given toa Club, among the 
higher class of which were several Marquises and Counts who were Wy 
mere adventurers and knights of industry; and among the other, | He 
players, buffooas, and persons unknown of every description? — I 
Does not this vile mixture best characterize a gambling house ?’— __ Hie) 
-€People may say, perhaps, that Madame de Pompadour and ip 
Madame du Barry had, previously, in the same manner, pillaged 
and fed upon the vitals of France under Louis XV. without pro- 
ducing a. Revolution. In truth, there never existed a people who | 
more idolized their Kings, or were more indulgent to their conduct e is! 
than the French. They endured their failiags not only with pa- He 
tience, but cheerfulness. In this case, however, what a difference ? ; i} 
—Instead of having the cupidity of one Pompadour, of one Du | 
Barty to satisfy, each in succession; France was delivered up at i 
the same time ta the pillage of thirty Pompadours, of thirty Du H; 
Barrys, each of whom singly spread the same havoc and ruin as Mb 
the reigning mistress of Louis XV. had formerly dose; and yet 








Louis XVI. enjoyed not the smallest pleasure cither of sensibility | He 

| or sensuality from this. general pillage. . ; 

-* The Trench perceiving that the sceptre was sunk into a distaff, 

| ov rather changed into a fool’s rod, far from being tempted, as ih | 
formerly, to laugh and be gay, felt the deepest indignation. | 





POR 


. [fin each of the seven Ministerial Departments, I were to enue 
merate those acts of this vile Club which seandalized the French 
people, roused them to indignation, and disposed them to wish for a 
change in the Government, I should fill twenty volumes. I shalt, 
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confine myself, therefore, to the Minister of Finance. In this situ- 
ution the honest Turgot had replaced the Abbé Terray, wishing to 
regulate and methodize that Department. All France. knows, that 
in order to abash, confound, baffle, and dismiss him, the society of 
Madame de Polignac caused the famous song called Turgotine to 


be written and set in vogue. 
t Hib’ Successor M. de Clugni, wasted the royal treasure so pra. 


digilly pon his own strumpets and the associates of Madame de 
Polignac, that in a ministry of only four months, he increased the 
déficit twelve millions. —Oh, what a number of persons must have 
lamented his death !’ | 
" M. pg w’IsxeE next shews the arts which Madame de Polignac 
played off in ordet to get rid of Necker ;. and this same lady is 
charged with having paved the way to those ruinous courees 
by which the Comte a’4rtois became so obnoxious : | 
* At this time M. the Count d’Artois was much harassed by his 
creditors. These were the fruits of the good education which he 
received from the amiable and honorable characters of Madame de. 
Polignac’s Club. The Prince’s debts on demand amounted to, 
eighteen millions. His other debts consisted of ¢08,-09 livres of 
aithuities for life, and of 74,640 livres of annual interest on the. 
rincipal of 1,600,000 livres payable again in 1789, 1790, and 1791. 
Phe sums on demand being unpaid for six years, excited violent. 
clamor and discontent, and had already attached much blame to the 
pemerte The King promised, at the Queen’s desire, to pay this 
rince’s debts ; and he received from the Royal Treasury in 1781, 
one million and a half; four millions in 1782; and two millions in 
1783, which reduced his debts to 14,600,000 livres, independent of 
the annuities.” : , , | 
Calonne, in his extravagances, we are told, acted under the; 
protection and _as the agent of this club; in which the Queen 
was no longer the superior, but was thwarted and controuled 
by her own creature. Her Majesty then withdrew herconfidence: 
from the Dutchess, but the artful favourite had so established 
her power as to make her royal Mistress dread an open rup- 
tur¢ with her. For an account of this strange ascendancy, 
wé must refer to the tract itself. ) | 
Jf we may rely.on M. pe L'Isie, Madame de Polignac’s co-. 
terie, by its.dark intrigues, accelerated the revolution which by. 
its boundless corruption and scandalous practices. it had pro 
voked.| It advised the king to measures of humiliation; and 
when, by its:councils, he:had’ stripped ‘himself of his power,’ 
it ‘basely ‘deserted Him: The members of this ¢lub first set’ 
the example of emigration, and drew the Princes into that’ 
most fatal measure, of which we believe but one sentiment 
is énteftained beyond the circle of the persons. implicated in ite. 
The ,.epinion of one who was himself an. emigrant cannes’ 
but; command attention ;. 13 104 3. : 
83 $s Ie. 
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©Jt may be’said, what would you have had them do?—I shall 
not rah shes should have died, fo they had too much fear, of death. 
_ But if I consider them in the character of Ministers, Officers, and 
Councellors of the Crown, I do assert that they were cowardly:and 
perfidious. in not inducing, or even get the King to defend him- 
self. 1fI consider them as courtiers, as friends an _ Servants of his 
Majesty, as loaded with royal grace and favor, was it not infamous 
to leave their Monarch alone exposed to all the dangers of an en- 
traced and mutinous rabble, while they themselves secured their 
safety by flight?—Was it not doubly infamous to cover the shame 
of this flight by extorting an express order from their deserted 


Monarch ?” 
' He thus concludes this topic : | 


© In this manner, Madame de Polignac’s vile Club, by a system 
of detestable treachery and baseness, prevented the king either from 
defending himselfor being defended by othérs; and gave complete 


success to the Revolution, This Club alone paved the way for it ; . 


this Club alone caused it to be undertaken; this Club alone rendered 
it triumphant.” : : 
‘Though this author may render a service to history, he is 
very unpolite to a number of persons even in our own country, 
for he treats with ridicule all their theories... The believers 
in Revolutionary Plutarchs, and the Abbé Barruel and Pro- 
fessor Robison, and Nobles and Prelates,:and Squires and Al- 
dermen, and: Rectors and Vicars, will find that all those repre. 
sentations which made them stare and exclaim are. treated 
with utter contempt by a partisan of the Bourboris: the anti- 
social and anti-christian conspiracies are placed with ree 
gard to this havoc on a level with the artillery of Lilliput; 
and the club of the Duchess de Polignac is declared to have 
been the’ fatal box of Pandorz of the time, and not’ the too 
free and in many respects blameable volumés which a wor- 
thy Earl a few years back piously committed to the flames: © 
‘ To apply the terms Philosophy and Philosopher to scepticism, 
impiety, or licentiousness, is profanation. Let us give the precise 
meaning of these words, and men ofthe most invetefate prejudice 
against the Philosophers, as the authors of the Revolution, must be 
obliged to confess that it was entirely the work: of Madame de Pa- 
lignac’s Coterie.”? SUA BY ae Saige fet: 4 
-¢ The, courtiers .of Madame de:Polignac’s Club: condemn them- 
selves in accusing the Philosophers. . We know,. too. well; how 
greedy and jealous they were of power, and.how much they abused 
it. We know that.the sensual and voluptuous lives of most.of them 


have been so vile, that the lowest of the rabble cried shame'upon _ 
them. To these courtiers, therefore, to these ambitious, lascivious, — 


and intemperate Philosophers, we are mdebted for the Revolution. 
Nevertheless, they will probably say, ¢ Itis the’Sa@udns Philosopheri, 
the writers of the new school of Philosophy, whomr we accuse.’ > In 
this case, we must leave it to the hearts and understandings of 


Appr. Rev. Vat. tiv. Kk -  gaankind, | 
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mankind, whether the Philosophers of science, or those of ambition 


and profligacy, occasioned the American war, the dilapidation of 


the Finances, the inefficacy of the Police, the slumbering of the 
laws, irreligion, impiety, immorality, and indecency. . 
‘With respect to the Savans, they: are insulated, retired, and 
_. solitary beings, who cannot agree among themselves about any one 
. subject, and debate and squabble about every thing. How ridicu- 
lous is it then to call them an united body of Conspirators! Yet 
this is the chimera with which the multitude are infatuated ; while 
the Courtiers of Madame de Polignac’s Club boldy and openly 
formed a band or faction, which divided and swallowed up among 
its own members all the’ posts, salaries, dignities and resources of 
the Kingdom, to the great scandal of: the whole nation, which 
rose with one common fecling of indignation against them.’ 


__ dt was this same coterie which, dispersed over the continent, 
by their misrepresentations induced foreign powers to make 
war on France ; and it was, the writer says, the same pernicious 

patty which ‘by monopolizing the regards of the Princes, and 


by professing tenets and maxims ill suited to the times and 


their situation, rendered their royal master’s cause not only 
hopeless, but odious and contemptible. | , 
The following passage is not altogether unconnected with:the 
leading object of this Wwoxk, but we insert it chiefly on account 
_ Of the temporary interest which it possesses : : 


Monsieur, now Lovis XVIII., of a tractable and pliant dispo- 
_ sition, was accustomed from his infancy to be cautious in his con- 
duct. Having felt that his education had been neglected, he de- 
yoted himself, after his marriage, to the’study of his native language, 
and to the History and Government of his Country. Friendship 
and duty united to inspye him with the generous desire of. being 
_one day useful to his brother in assisting him with his counsel. He 
ventured to offer him his advice on two or three occasions. Madame 
_ de Polignac and her companions took the alarm, and described 
..Monsieur to the Queen as the most dangerous rival, whom she 
ought without loss of time to deprive of ‘the’ King’s confidence. 
Accordingly, the surprise of Monsieur may be easily imagined, when 
one day speaking to His Majesty concerning an’ affair which was 
‘about to be agitated in the council, the King bluntly interrupted 
-bim, and commanded him never again to meddle with: the affairs 
of State. The prince, overwhelmed with grief, gave up all grave 
studics, and sought consolation in reading and composing a few 
‘romanees. But Madame de Polignac and ‘her accomplices were un- 
_ seasy on the score of this prince, till they had seduced him by artifice 


cand a to take a mistress charged with the task of curing his 
.ambition by love.’ | Pi : 
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’ was overturned, but it was a club of courtiers that, by their 
. abuse 
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abuse of the royal authority, of which they had contrived to 


possess themselves, more immediately occasioned . the mighty 
catastrophe. The same position has been maintained by all 
those who have been most distinguished by general intelligence 
and sound judgment, with the exception of Mr. Burke, for 
whose mistake the author accounts in language highly respect- 
ful: but the admission, we believe, has not before been 


publicly made by any emigrant royalist. : Jo. 


entrnthnatifasmas: 





Art. IX. Guvres Complettes de Jean Racine, &c. t.¢ The 
Complete Works of Joun Racine, witha Commentary by M. 
De La Harpe; to which are added several Pieces, either never 
before published or that are little known. 8vo. 4 vols. Paris. 
18c7. (To be completed in 7 vols.) Imported by De Boffe, 
price 11.128. sewed. aN ee : 


M4" circumstances appear to have demanded a new edition 
YA of the works of Racine. ‘Those standard books, which 
are most frequently reprinted, suffer most from the mistakes 
of the press; and errors are multiplied and. made current by 
incorrect copies in the most important productions of human 
genius, in which a perfect purity of text is equally essential 
to the reputation of the authors and the taste of the.public. 
This evil appears to have attained at Paris a height unknown 
among us: ¢ it is daily increasing (says M. de La Harpe); 
and it results not only from the negligence of printers in not 
employing proper persons to revise the text, but also from. the 
progress of ignorance and barbarism, which are risen to such 
a height that many authors do not even understand ortho- 
graphy.’ The entire corruption of language, he afterward sub- 
joins, is the effect of that ignorance which has reigned undet 
the name of liberty and equality ; and he declares that those 
strangers, who have studied French only in the good writers 
of the last two centuries, must be wholly incapable of compfe- 
hending one half of what is now written and. published.—If 
this statement be not a gross exaggeration of the truth, it is 
- @ remarkable confirmation of the famous prediction which 
Mr. Burke expressed, in terms that naturally gave considerable 
offence in a time of agitation :—** Learning: and the arts (said 
he) will be trodden under the feet of a savimish multitude ;” 
_ though he certainly did not mean to apply chat phrase to the 
great mass of the people. g , 

_ The life of Racine, as related by M..de La Harpe, is a 
model for this sort of biography ; neither being too concise to 
be interesting, nor falling into the more common extreme of 
tiresome prolixity: but, notwithstanding all:the care that has 
. 2 been 
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been taken to place his character in the most favourable point 
of view, he appears to much great:: advantage asa poet than 
as a man. His excessive sensibility to praise and censure 
seems to have betrayed him more than once into acts of in- 
justice and ingratitude. We could have wished, also, that 
he had possessed the magnanimity to overlook the irritable 
jealousy of Corneille,—whose old age was constantly employed 
' in effacing the glories of his youth,—rather than have exposed 
‘him to the dislike of all Paris, under an allusion to the malevoli 
veteris poete mentioned in ‘Terence’s prologue. We are 
still more shocked at his treatment of Adoliere. To that illus- 
trious author and excellent man, he was indebted, at an early 
age, for his first encouragement as a writer, and even -for 
more solid assistance; yet, as soon as his reputation was 
established, he quitted the theatre of which MJoliere was the 
manager, and presented all his tragedies to the rival company 
of PAdtel de Bourgogne. Their intercourse continued no longer : 
but the biographers take pains to inform us that no enmity 
succeeded ; for each did justice to the dramas composed by 
the other, when they were attacked and unpopular. In ‘this 
we see little to applaud in Racine, who must have forfeited 
all pretensions to comic taste, if he had failed to applaud the 
ivimitable Misantrope; while Mohere’s hearty recognition of 
the more doubtful merit of Les Plaideurs, which one of his 
bon-mots would have annihilated, displays the genuine great- 
ness of an amiable and exalted mind. 

Even Boileau, who lived with Racing on terms of the great- 
est intimacy, and who may be supposed capable of defending 
himself against sarcasm in conversation, was so much hurt 
by the poignancy of some of his satirical attacks, as to re- 
monstrate seriously with him on the subject. It is true that the 
éatirist had the less right to complain, as he had often been the 
coadjutor of the tragedian in most vehement invectives against 

the rest of mankind ; particularly in versifying a cruel attack 

made on Mademoiselle de Champmeslé by Racing, when he 
deserted her after a connection (as it appears) of the tenderest 
nature, and after having been indebted for the great success 
of many of his tragedies to her admirable performance. We 
would here observe that Botleau discovered a strong genius 
for satire’ in four verses of his friend, which we shall cite, 
because they were thought at the time to glance at the cha- 
racter of our abdicated protector, Richard Cromwell: 


66 Dimbicille Ibrahim, sans craindre sa naissance, 
Traine, éxempt de peril, une éeternelle absence ; 
Indigne également de vivre &9 de mourir, 
On labandonne aux mains qui daignent le nourrir.” 
Another 



































Another instance of the author’s captiousness is too remarke.. 
able to be passed over in silence, An absurd attack made by a. 


M. Nicole, ove of the Messieuss de Port Royal, on all dramatic 
poets, whom he styled @enpotsonneurs publics et de gens horris. 
bles aux ycux des chrétiens, was considered by Racine as.a 


ersonal accusation of himself; which he repelled by a let-. 


ter full of the most virulent invective not only against Nicole, 
but against the whole society, to which he was indebted for 
a gratuitous education, and of which many of his own friends. 
were members. He. made this letter public, and was pree 
pared to follow it up with a whole series of philippics, byt 
was dissuaded by Boileau, who even prevailed on him to ree. 
concile himself to /rnauld, by acknowleging his fault... They. 
met; and Racine ‘began by throwing himself at the other’s 
feet in the presence of a numerous company: /raauld. re- 
turned the compliment, and both embraced.’ Such is the 
statement in the life of Racine now before us: (Vol. 1. p. 
32.) but the most striking part of the anecdote is found in 
the additions at the end of the fourth volume. We there. 
learn that Arnauld, who seems to have admitted some of the 
prejudices of Nicole, became convinced of the innocence of 
tragedy, from contemplating the moral utility of the character 
of Phedra. Instead of regarding her as the. most dangerous 
of criminals, inasmuch as her guilt is palliated by appearing to 
be an irresistible impulse which sanctifies incest and murder 
by compelling her to commit them, the acute theologian dis- 
covered that we might derive from her history this important 
lesson; ‘*that when, to punish former faults” (not her own 
faults, but those of her ancestors) **God abandons us to 
ourselves, and to the perverseness of our own heart, there is 
no excess to which we may not be carried, even while we 
detest it.” By this style of reasoning, we might easily be 
convicted .of. gross-impiety -In resisting our most vicious pro- 
pensities ; because it may have been the design of Providence 
to.compel us to indulge them, for the purpose of betraying 
us into the punishment due to the faulis of our remote fdre- 
fathers ! x i ieee 
The history of La Phédre; and the manoeuvres. of a cabal 
which opposed it for the purpose of mortifying its, author, 
appear at first sight incredible. It was.known that Racine 
had employed his pen on that subject ; and the Duke de Nevers 
and the Duchess de Bouillon, who had conceived an enmity 
against him, employed Pradon to compose a rival trogedy 
founded ou the same story. The work of RACINE was ree 
presented for the first time at the Ligte/ 4 Lourgogne on the 
first-of January 16773 and that ot Pyadcn appeared three 
. ! —shLm”mUCtC<“‘; izhts 
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nights afterward at the HételdeGuénegaud. Allthe principal boxes 
of the two theatres ‘having been taken by the cabal for’ the 
first gix representations, the theatre of their enémy appeared 
deserted, while that of Pradon was dlways filled. This ma- 
néeuvre, according to Louis Racine, who learnéd it from Borkedu, 
cost the heads of the patty more than 15,006 livtes: ‘but 
stich was the effect of this stratagem, that Pradon triutiphed 
for’ many days, and Racrne’s Phédre was on the point of 
falling to the ground; and Vajincour, who was intimately 
acqiiainted with the latter, says in his letter to thé abbe 
POlivel: “1 have’ seen Racing, who is guite in despair.” 
Soon after this mortification, he quitted the theatre, and had 
sbine theiphts of béetaking himself to a monastic life in one 
of 'the ‘severest orders: but, on reflection, (says his biogra- 
phéer; who never loses his gravity) ‘ he wisely preferred lighter 
chains, which weré more conformable to the ordinary habits of 
mankind ;—and he married.” His wife so entirely cointided 
in his religious sentiments, that she never even read ‘his 
tragedies. to: 
Ic is well known that Racine forfeited the favour of his 
roy3l patron, by drawing up and representing to Madame de 
M-intenon a strong and lively picture of the distresses of his 
feliow subjects, resulting from the endless wars of Louis XIV, 
It were to be wished that his chagrin on this occasion had | 
beén moderated by the proud consciousness of having acted 
an honorable and patriotic part ; which is the more intitled to 
admiration, when we consider the fashionable servility of ‘the 


‘times. Perhaps it is but justice to add that the merit of the 
‘deed was enhanced by the value placed by himself on the 


foyal protection, which he risked by his boldness, and the 
certain loss of which seems to have contributed to hasten his 
decease. | pe we 
In the present edition, the lifeof Racine, and his epitaph 
by Boileau, are followed by fifty pages of Observations on the 
account given of the tragedian by M. Luneau de Boisjermain, 
the editor of his ol ys in 1768; who is commonly distinguished, 
through this work, as ancien commentateur. Tis narrative 


“appears to have been imperfect in many respects, and in these 


Observations his faults are studiously exposed. ‘The defects of 
his style are indignantly dentouaced ; and his false grammar, his 
barbarisms, and his minute inconsistencies, are hunted through 
pages of contemptuous sarcasm. His reflections, which ‘are 
not among the wisest, are subjected to as severe a‘ scrutiny as‘if 
they issued from an oracle; and his facts are perpetually 
controverted in inferior points, for the purpose Of confounding 
the ignorance of the relator, without‘any material alteration 

in 
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in their general ténor arid effect.. Such an attack om a per- 
formance written thirty years before strikes us as extremel 
unworthy,of such a mian as de La Harpe. east 

We are next presented with the Z’/ge de Racine, whieh is 
without a name, but appears evidently to. proceed from the 
samepén. It ig not only an elegant composition, but con- 
taing much just and ingenious cricicism.—Then follow: the 
plays, which aré severally preceded. by Examens; and accom 
panied by a Commentary. The former shew great judgment, 
the lattér a complete acquaintance with the tragic art, anda 
nice perception of the delicaci¢és of the Freneh language. Both, 
however, are in a great measure copied from the celebrated 
Lectures at the Lycée of this writer; and both excite some degree’ 
of disgust, by their persecution of the ancien commentatéur, whose 
absurditiés are préserved for the purpose of being answered, 
instead of being quickly consigned to that oblivion for which 
they are destined. Perhaps, however, the office’ of an’ editor 
and commentator naturally engenders both petulance and ver- 
bosity ; yet our respéct for the good taste of La Harpe must 
Hot prevent us from declaring that he appears to us to have 
yielded too frequéntly to the temptation of repeating himself, 
and abusing others.’ In fact,; when we heard that the works’ 
of Racrne were to be extendéd into seven full octavo volumes,’ 
we could not restrain some apprehensions that his fate would 
résemble that of Homer and Virgil, Aschylus and Shakspeare, 
in bemg overlaid by his cfficious nutses, and buried: under 
the load of comments heaped on him by mistaken ‘edito-' 
tial zéal. We could not easily understand what materials 
could swell a moderate book to such a sizé; Racine is 
too conspicuous for purity of style to require much. cor- 
rection; his works are of too late a date to admit various 
readings from different MSS.; he is too frée from ob- 
scurity to require long explanations ; and he affords 
scarcely an allusion io his own times or to historical events, 
that needs to be illustrated by cotemporary anecdote. It is 
true' that many of the plays would furnish examples of parallel 
or contrast between their author and the three great tragedians 
of Athéns, as well as Seneca: but alas! all the passages cited 
in this commentary from the antients, to enable us to form the 
comparison, axé translated into very ordinary French. 

We must observe that M. La Harpé is not the actual 
editor of these volumes, for he died before the period of their 
publication ; and a friend of the bookseller, who has chosen to 
conceal his name, supplied whatever was deemed wanting. 
To him we.are indebted, for the Additions at the end of the 
‘third and fourth volumes, to which’ we have more than once 

Kk 4 referred, 
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referred, contdining the stage-history of the several pieces, 
together with many curious literary. and theatrical occurrences. 
In some instances, they venture on, Critical observations:; 
and they do not always agree in sentiment with the author of 
the Commentary, whom they accuse .of injustice, towards. 
Racing in his Lycée, where. he appears to prefer the Zaire 
of Voltaire to the best productions of the elder poet. These 
differences, however, do not disfigure the pages of the original, . 
but are properly confined to detached essays . We. wish that 
M. de La Harpe had shewn the same discretion; that he 
had expunged all the notes of his predecessor which are 
plainly founded on mistake,.or are merely insignificant; and 
that he had answered at large in his examens such of them 
as might, if uncontradicted, lead to important error. If, mores. 
over, the author of the additions judged well in suppressing 
an anecdote of some consequence, because it hinged on certain 
indelicate verses, (and in an edition of the works of RacINE, 
says he, not a.word ebould occur that- could shock the 
modesty of the reajer,—sce Additions to vol. 4. p. 368..n.'2); 
surely. a similar regard to decorum should have prevented La 
Harpe from exhibiting. at one view to.the eye of the reader 
the most refined poetry, and the vulgar disputes of rival 
critics. We give a few specimens taken at random.—Where 
Racine uses the expression ‘* mes pleurs perfides,” the 
ancien commentateur remarks that tears cannot be perfidious. 
Why not?” (exclaims La Harpe) “ This is in truth the 
positive tone of ignorance,” &c.— Jocasta accuses Heaven of 
punishing her for crimes which it forced hey to commit, in the 
following lines; 


** Voila de ces grands dieux la supréme justice! 
— Fusques au bord du crime ils canduisent nos pas ; 3 
dhs nous le font commettre, & ne Pexcusent pas.” 


“A. charming thought ; a very fine idea; and at the same 
time: a very just one, if we refer only to pagan theology,”’ says: 
the.old. commentator. De La Harpe takes fire at this, and fore. 
getting the indissoluble union between /e beau et le urai, so much © 
maintained jn the Eloge, vehemently denies that it is a 4 tress 
belle pensée,” and says that it is only a just and natural sentiment.: : 
He is still more offended at the allusion to pagan theology; and. 
his aeal congtrues, it into an attack on Christianity, which-he - 
proceeds. to defend in a manner that plainly proves that he, . 
and hig predecessor mean. to. express the. same-cthing, though: 
the language of: the Jatter is just incorrect enough to expose 
him to misconstruction from-an unfair. and-captious adversary. 
In. penta place, the poor man S does not understand |the — 
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sense of the plainest words ;”’ in another, his observations are 
ss the ‘galimathias of a writer who cannot express the most 
simple things ;” and again a censure 18 passed on the presump- : 
o * tion of one who could dare to write- comments on RACINE, 
without understanding French. With these examples, (which 
too closely resemble the squabbles of our commentators on | 
Shakspeare, so impertinently obtruded on the public in their 
editions of the immortal poet,) we shall close our complaint 
on this head. ne 
The Commentary before us must: be extremely useful to those — 
who wish for a critical knowlege of the French-language, 
since it carefully points out the most trivial offences against | | ) 
the rigorous laws of: composition established among our neighs | 
bours. We have no doubt that this part of the work: is 
executed with perfect accuracy ; nor can we venture to question 
either de La Harpe’s superior knowlege of style, or his judg- 
ments on the mechanism of the plays before us. The drama 
is confined within much severer limits at Paris than it ts in 
this country, and is capable of many technical and artificial 
merits, wholly unknown to the looser habits of our writers. § 
for the theatre. Thus it is observed in the loge that . “a 
_& Shakspeare is the poet of the people, while Phedra and Lk 
Merope are the.delight of enlightened men;” and we are often. 
informed that particular beauties are only to be relished by 
connaissseurs in the tragic art. If we have no pretensions | 
to the title of connatsseurs, we doubt whether the works of 
Racing, or of any other poet, could reckon on immortality if © 
they were capable of pleasing only the Parisian savans, with 
out exciting emotion in ordinary readers. We shall not 
enter, therefore, into minutiz which in this country perhaps 
may not be duly appreciated, but shall take a rapid survey of 
the general character here given of the several pieces. 
Les Fréres Ennemis, more commonly mentioned under the 
name of La Thé¢baide, was produced at the age of 25. It 
abounded with the vices made popular by Gerneille; and the 
antient commentator is severely chastised for saying that it gave’ 
a promise of the high fame afterward obtained by its author. 
‘It announced a power of versification, but very little dramatic ’ 
talent,’ Yet we must take the: liberty of contending that the 
whole of the fourth act displays a’vigor of conception, and a | 
knowlege of the heart, whichare excelled in none of the author’s | dj 
most mature compositions, The'subject of it is the’ attempt : 
of Jocasta to reconcile her two: sons; at an ‘interview in which | 
theic hatred bursts out with more fury than ever ; and it may , | 
he the more interesting to the modera English reader, because ee 
jt.may perhaps be considered as the’ germ: of one: of ‘our best: : | 
ars 19 tragedies 
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tragedies of the present day; we mean the De Manfort of Mise 
Baittie: The anxiety of the mother to extinguish their wa- 
natural feclings perpetually reminded us of the sisterly affecs 
tion of Jane'dé Monfort; and the declaration of those feelitngd 
by Eteocles is almost in'the same-phrases as are employed by 
the hero of Miss Baillie’s tragedy : ' ‘ 
«¢ Ye ne gals si mon caur s’appaisera jamais ¢ 

Cé n'bst pas son orgutil, c'est lat seul que jt hais. 

Neus avons Pun & Pautre une haine obstinée ; 

Bile n'est pas; Créon; l owvrage d'une annie § 

Elle est née avee nous, &F sa noire fureur; 


Aussitét que la vie, entra dans notre caurp_ 
Nous ctions ennemis dés la plus tendre enfance,’’ &e. 


- De Monfort. exclaims; in describing his aversion to Re- 


zenvelt : 
‘6 It will not part: I?ve lodged it here too long ; 
With my first cares I felt its rankhng touch; 
I loathed him when a boy. 
Even in our early sports, like two young whelps 
Of hostile breed; instinctively reverse,’’ &c. 

The little feelings of disgust excited by the expectation of 
seéing tle detested object dre much alike in both. Thus 
Ereoclés, lialf breathless; when his brother is about to arrive: 

é Et maintenant, Crécn, que j’ attends sa venue, 
Ne crois pas que pour lui ma haine diminue, 
Plas il dpprees & plus il me semble odieux, 
Et sans doute il faudra qu’cHe éclaté d ses yenx,?? 

Again: | 

66 Dy'ils entrent. Cette approche exsite mon courrouxs— 
Qy’ on bait un ennemi quand il est prés de nous!” 

This last trait occurs in a variety of forms in the English 
tragedy ; which 1s so far superior to that of Racrne, that the 
passion is lodged in a mind which feels its horrors and strug 
gles to subdue its influence, instead of being blindly hurried 
by an unintelligible fatality. : 

The kexandre, which appeared in the next succeeding 
year, proved its author’s improvement in the art of versifica- 
tion: but the dramatic effect was feeble, and Alexander the 
Great was rendered ridiculous by substituting the idle gal- 
lantry of the heroes of French romance for the hardy and 
martial spirit of the Macedonian king, 

The Andromaque is considered as a ‘chef d’euvre, and the 
first that appeared on the French stage ;” the intrigue and the 
denouement are perfect; and de La Harpe thinks that. the 


most finished productions of the poet do not excel it in the 
command 
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command of sentiment and passion. It is certainly a glorious 
tragedy ; in our opinion;. indeed, (but we speak for the people, 
and not for the connaissenrs) the:most capable of sustaining a 
strong emotion in the spectator from the beginning to the end. 
It has one short speech, which is repeatedly mentioned by M. 
de La H. as carrying the coup de théatre to its very highest 
pitch. Hermione, in the agonies of disappointed love, 
prevails on Orestes, her rejected suitor, to murder Pyrrhus, 
whom she adores, at the moment.of his marriage with Andro- 
mache. He executes the terrible commiasion: but, when he 
expects to receive her thanks and her affection as the reward 
of his obedience, her former tendetness for Pyrrhus returns, 
and she pours forth on Orestes the bitterest reptoaches. The 


whole scene is exquisitely wrought ; and she disavows the — 
command which she had given to him in the following impas-' 


sioned lines : 
‘6 Mais, parle! de san sort qui t? a rendu Varbitre ? 
Pourquoi  assassiner ? by a-t- il fait? A quel titre ? 
Qui te? a dit ?” 

“6 Voila ce famcux qui te [ a dit?” says La Harpe, in a-note 
on the passage; and after having dwelt on it with ecstacy, 
both in the é£oge and the examen, he here observes : ‘ The more 
I reflect on it, the more I think that the phrase qui ze /? a dit is 
admirable. It is in my opinion the boldest, the mist profound 
the most astonishing, that passion ever inspired ;’—and he goes 
on in this strain at considerable length. Now though every 
body will easily allow the exclamation to be quite natural, we 
fear that so high a degree of excellence will hardly be dis- 
covered in it by our cold countrymen. At any rate, it will 
appear extraordinary that the answer to that stupefying ques- 
tion should be left unnoticed,—to those at least who have 
heard the deep tones of shame and despondency in which 
Lalma replies : : 


6 O dieux ! quoi! ne m'avez vous pas, 
A ee a 4 
Vous-méme ici, tantét ordonné son trépas ?” 


We ought not to conclude our account of PAndromaque 
without adverting to the death of Montfleury, then the first 
actor in Paris, and the. original Rodrigue in the Cid ;. whose 
exertions in performing Orestes, at the age of seventy, and 
with a most corpulent habit, cost him his life. A similar 
cause was fatal to his predecessor Mondory, who performed with 
too much violence the part of Herod in the -MJariamne of 
Tristan. a | 

In his next play, Racine presented a specimen of comic 
power for which his friends probably had not given him credit. 

2 Les 
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Les Plaideurs may indeed. be called a literary: pic-mic,* to 


which all the wits of the.age contributed their share:; though. . 


the plan originated with the ostensible author, who had suf- 


fered from the unnecessary delays created. in the course of: a. 
law-suit. The subsequent account of its formation is extracts. 


ed‘from the additions at the end of the third volume : 
.€ Nothing is more’ favdrable to humorous ‘allies, than the gatety 


of a repast and the freedom of a table d’héie; the most joyous 


favorites of the muses have mct, in our own times, on certain daysy’ 
at these public places, where nobody is bound to do the honors of the 


feast, and nobody is embarrassed by receiving them, but -wit and - 


good humour enjoy complete independence. The dinners of the 
Cellar, in, our recollection, gave birth to the most piquant productions 
of Collé, Piron, and all our liveliest poets. In Racine’s time, the 
coffee-houses wete not yet estatilished: but a wine-merchant who 
dressed dinners, and kept a public house at the sign of the Cross of 
JLorraine, (in the square of St. John’s burying ground, ) on particular 
days of the week, entertained m an apartment reserved for them, 
Racine, Boileau, La Fontzine, Chapelle, ined, some young magis- 
trates, and many noblemen, the gayest and wittiest among those who 
were attached to the Court. This society had its rules, its police, 
and its penal code. Punishments were decreed, such as -were best 
calculated to encourage the satirical pleasure of the guests, and of 
which bad authors bore the cost. Chapelain’s La Pucelle was always 
there, as the instrument of correction ; and he, who was guilty of a 
fault against language, against good taste, or against the laws enacte 
ed, was convicted according to form, and underwent a sentence 
which consisted in reading a greater or less number of the verses of 
that formidable poem.—It was there that the comedy of the Péeaders 
was created.” (Vol. 3. p. 377.) ) 

Notwithstanding all the advantages to be derived from this 
diversity of talents, and from the personal satire directed 
against all the leading orators of the bar, the public did not 
admire the play, which was represented for only two nights. 
A month afterward, however, it had the good fortune of 
amusing Louis the XIVth at his private theatre, and the ap- 
probation of hts Majesty turned the current of opinion. 

The character of Agrippina will impart a lasting interest 
to the tragedy of Britannicus, which Voltaire considered as on 
the whole. rather cold. The defence of it by La Harpe is an 
additional proof of the vast importance, attached at Paris to the 
duties of the actor. © This judgment of Voltaire (says he) may 

¢ excused, hecause he had seen the part of Nero but moderately 
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* We shou!d apologize to our country-readers, and still more to 
our readers of a hundred years hence, for using this cant term of the 
sown but the context may here suggest a definition which neither 
Bailey nor Johieon would supply, Bs TQS 9S6 
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century no actor was found. capable of feeling and displaying 
all the power and depth of that admirable part.’ Le Kain did 
it justice, and the play was raised to the. eminence which it 
deserved. We must add, on the authority of Boileau, that 
the public was too much attached to Haridor; the original 
Nero, to see him without dissatisfaction in so odious a 
character ; which was therefore assigned to. an inferior actor, 
with great advantage to the performance. ‘This part of Nero 
was formed to produce striking events; it was that in which 
the famous Baron re-appeared, after a long retreat. He was 
sixty eight years old, and the pit gave him to understand that he 
was become unfit for the part. ‘He then advanced to the front 
ef the stage, with his arms crossed, drew a deep sigh,- and, 
casting on the pit a look of indignation, he exclaimed: Jngrat 
parterre, que jai élevés;—S and it is true (says the writer) 
that good actors form the taste of the parterre.’ i 
Of Bérénice, which was composed at the command of Henriett 

of England, daughter of Queen Henrietta, and Dutchess of Or- 
leans, the versification is exquisite, and the sentimentsare delight- 
ful: but the separation of two lovers, without any incidents or 
plot, is not the proper subject of a tragedy. Racine insisted 
on knowing.Chapelfe’3 opinion of it, who would only reply ia 
the words of the burthen of an old song, 


‘¢ Marion pleure, Marion crie, 
| Marion veut qu'on la marie.” 


It appears, however, to have been acted with success, 
whenever Paris had a female performer whose youth, person, 
and harmonious voice, were capable of giving effect to the 
touching descriptions of the dramatist. Pe 2 

The dreadful vengeance taken by Christina Queen of Sweden 
on a perfidious lover, on which Bajazet is founded, is generally 
known. The play succeeded, though the hero is allowed to 
be glacé, the plot in many parts defective, and the verse neg- 
ligent. Corneille, who was present at its first representation, 
whispered in the ear of Svgrais, “ Voila des Turcs bien fran 
chisés,” a censure which is not here combated. To say the truth, 
we cannot help suspecting that this animadversion might justly 
be applied to all the leading characters of this tragedian; and 
we are somewhat surprised, considering the pains which have 
been taken by his commentators to answer all the attacks ‘on 
him, that they should not have noticed Voltaire’s observa- 
tion in his Temple du Gott, which appears to us ‘singularly 
happy in pointing out the principal defect of his great pre- 
decessor in tragedy : hi Ris 

“ Plas 
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performed. It is not the fault of Racine, that for a whole 
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‘ Plus pur, plus élégant, plus tendre, 
Et parlant au ceur de plus prés, 
Nous attachant, sans nous surprendre, 
Et ne se dementant jamais, 

Racine observe les portraits 

De Bajazet. de Xobartt, | 

De Britannicus, d’ Hippolyte. 

A peine il distingue leurs traits 3 

ls ont tous le méme merite, 

Yendres, galans, doux, &F diserets ; 

Et? Amour, qui marche a leur suite, | 
Les croit des courtisans Frangais.”’ 


This refined monotony is less apparent in Aithridate than 
in most of the others. Afonime is highly affecting, and the 
story is in itself an excellent tragic subject, if it were not 
confounded with the well known history of the ‘warlike king of 
Pontus. This deviation from truth is justified in the Lycée, 
but is surrendered as indefensible in the Examen prefixed to 


‘the tragedy by La Harpe in this edition. 


The composition of /Iphigenie is beautiful throughout. 


The parental tenderness of Clytemnestra, betraying her by 


turns into the excesses of grief and rage, and the struggles of 
Agamemnon between the duties of the father and the king, 
are among the/most finished of dramatic paintings. Achilles and 
Iphigenia are also excellent ; and we are inclined:to think that 
the difficulty of introducing the story of her miracylous rescue, 
by Diana and her hind, is a sufficient apology for the episode 
of Eriphyle. | | ; 

Our complaisance, however, cannot carry us so far ‘as to 
approve the intrigue amoureuse which changes Hippolytus from 
the active young warrior and hunter, devoted to arms'and 
field-sports, and a despiser of the fair, to a loveesick swain, 
who rejects the advances of his mother-in-law not from the 
purity of his sentiments, nor from abhorrence of the crime 


which she proposes, but simply on account of a prior attach- 


ment to an imaginary female. This invention is very far from 
improving the effect of. the fable. The momentary jealous 
feeling excited in the mind of Phzedra, on hearing that he loves 
another,. is the only advantage gained by the addition: but 
surely it requires little knowlege of the female heart to ‘be 


convinced that the cause of that jealousy would be more tolerable 
‘than a cold contempt of the whole sex, united with a strorig 


moral sense condemning her individual affection. Aricié adds 
nothing to the real interest of the piece; her petty attractions 
are swallowed up in that overwhelming story ; while she con- 


tradicts the general opinion of mankind, derived from tradition, 


and from one of the finest tragedies which proceeded from the 
: pen 
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pen of Euripides. We regret this injudicious: alteration the 
more, because, in all other respects, the. Phidre is beyond 
praise. It sustains a perpetual comparison with the illustrious 
Greek, and perhaps excels him in most parts, except where 
the chorus permits 2 wilder vein of poetry than is consistent 
with the sobriety of the French drama. It appears to us that 
the praises of M. La Harpe fall short of the: genius of the 
writer; for, though the passion of Phadra, leaves all the cha- 
racters of this and every other play. at .an immeasureable dis- 
tance, the whole domestic story is developed inthe most af- 
fecting manner, and both Theseus and Hippolytus command 
our warmest sympathy.—This was the theatrical production 
on which the princes of the blood (who were offended for some 
reason which ‘is now forgotten, like themselves) wreaked their 
pitiful vengeance in the manner which we have described.: byt 
it was impossible for such transcendent merit to be. wholly 
overpowered -by any cabal. Phadra, was triumphantly. re- 
established on the Parisian stage; it is now the most, popular 

exhibition; and it will be received with rapturous admira 

tion, while Paris hag a theatre to boast. : 
We are aware that the favorable judgment which we have 
passed on the French tragedies is likely to meet with many 
dissenting voices in this country ; where they. are supposed to 
consist of frigid declamation, torced sentiments, and descrip- 
tions out of nature. We are certain, however, that the more 
Rocine and Volggire are studied, the more will these cgm- 
mon place remarks lose credit with those who dawe to think for 
themselves ; and we. shall feel that it is possible to venerate 
Shakspeare as the greatest dramatic genius that ever appeared 
‘among men, without contemning those who dare write 
tragedies on a plan different from that which he adopted. The 
language of good sense will make itself heard on this as on 
other subjects; and, while the merely technical unsties, to 
which pedants have exacted a strict conformity because Arié- 
_ totle has called them essential to tragedy, are justly exploded 
and held in derision, it will be discovered that unity of action, 
‘and the subserviency of all the parts to a main objects are 
essentially necessary to sustain a lively interest in all stories 
whatever, but most especially in theatrical representations. 
In fact, the last two acts of ‘Hamlet overpower us with fa- 
tigue, if we had the courage to own it ; while our attention 1s 
preserved to the conclusion of Othello and of Romeo, which 

have no other advantage than that of unity in'the story. 
The faults of Racrng are not numerous, but we are of 
opinion that they are great. The principal have already been 
incidentally mentioned :—+a -want of distinction’ among the 
leading 
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leading characters, who all resemble (as Voltaire says) young 
noblemen of the French court ; and the uniform admission of 
intrigue amowreuse, to the exclusion of truth and probability, 
and to the diminution of a grander effect and a more powerfal 
interest. Yet he achieved a vast improvement on the absurd 
and romantic lovers whom Corneille had introduced, sighing out 
extravagant compliments and amorous metaphysics, under 
the names of antient heroes; and in the intrigue, RAcine 
was extremely moderate, for the time in which he wrote; 
though many tragedies, produced with great success by. subse- 
quent dramatifts, prove that the Parterre can dispense with that 
appendage altogether, when the sacrifice is required by: the 
nature of the fable. , 0 
It appears from some expressions used in the bookseller’s 
preface to this edition, that all the seven volumes in which -it 
is comprised are already published: but only four of them 
have come to our hands. ‘The others will contain Esther, 
Athalie, all the miscellaneous poems, and all the letters to and 
from Racine which have been already made public, with 
many others of an interesting nature that have not been before 
printed. When we receive them, we shall be eager to con- 


clude our examination of the entire work. 
Den. 





Ge. - 


Art. X. Campagnes du Maréchal de Schomberg, &c.; i.e. The 
Campaigns of Marshal Schomberg in Portugal, from the Year 
1662 to 1668. By General Dumouriez. 12mo. pp. 145. 
4s. 6d. Boards. R. Phillips, London. 1807. | 


T= object of this tract seems to have been to rouse the 
Portuguese from their lethargy, by bringing to their recol- 
lection theis antient glory ; to induce them to revive.a martial 
spirit ; and perhaps to throw out a hint for their guidance. if 
they wished to be supplied with an able General: the desig- 
nation, which the author still assumes in his title-page, being 
calculated to suggest and to warrant such a conjecture. He 
exhorts the Portuguese, by the memory of their former. heroes, 
and of the exploits of their better days, to resent the insults 
of the person whom he denominates * the modern Attila ;’ and 
boldly to take up arms, and dare their insolent enemy in the. 
field. Had the Court of Lisbon hearkened to this advice, we are 
fully. satisfied that, without much persuasion, it might have 


had the aid of the councils and of the military experience of 


the ex-minister and ex. general ; and we.are far from thinking 
that this -was assistance to be undervalued. As to the advice 


which he might give in the closet, we.pretend not.to form.a 
judgment : 
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fudgment: but with regard to that of the publicist, we own 
that our fancy is too inert to join in the flights of the ex- 
General. If Portugal had declared, had taken the field, and 
had increased her army to the utmost; if we aleo suppose the 
conqueror of Gemmappe to be its commander, and if we take 
into the account the support and succours of England ; still the 
vision of Bonaparte’s armies put to the route and flying in all 
directions,—the Spaniards, ashamed of their past conduct, de- 
serting the standards of the French ruler, uniting with the 
Portuguese, and moving in the direction of Paris, their career 
uniformly triumphant, setting the Bourbons on the throne, and 
relieving the world from devastation and despotism,—all this 
fairy vision, we say, we are too dull to realize for a moment: 


‘Who (asks the ex-General,) first started the dastardly scheme 
of transferring the seat of empire to the Brazils, and of abandoning 
the natal soil which the heroic bravery of the antient Portuguese 
rendered the seat of liberty and glory? These cowardly fugitives 
will bear with them to the Brazils their pusillanimity, their vices, 
their egotism, their corruption; and they will not better defend 
themselves in America than: in Europe. “This abandonment ought 
only to be contemplated when the country shall have been lost, and 
when the brave few surviving the wreck of the state shall, like the 
Trojans of old, commit themselves to the waves in search of a distant 


asylum. Undoubtedly,’ were the people at large consulted in the 
proposition, they would cut in pieces the author of the advice, as 


guilty of high treason against the nation.’ 


It appears that there is no humiliation which this nation, go 
much a favourite with the ex-General, and so much flattered 
by him, is not ready to brook, in order to avoid the alternative 
which he has proposed. She has sacrificed her dynasty, she 
has suffered hercelf to be severed from her colonies, and she 
will probably soon submit to receive from ¢ the modern Attila’ a 
scion of his family to render it the stock of her future princes. 
The poltroonery, however, which M. Dumourisz denounces, 
18 not confined to the nation, but the royal family are implicated 
in it. The exhortations of the veteran warrior have been lost on 
the Prince-regent, who has preferred the gentle councils of the 
translator of Camoens ;' or rather, tertified by the sentence of 
dethronement pronounced by Napoleon, he was forced to 
adopt a measure which the ex-General anathematizes, and of 
which the British Chargé a’ affaires, by a poetic figure, applies 
to himself the merit.. What a variance. between public men |! 
An act which the hero of Gemmappe denounces’ as pol- 


troonery is blazed forth in this country,” by those who are 


supposed to speak the sentiments of high -official. persons, ag 
the very height of magnanimity: We must leave this dif. 
Arp. Rev. Vou. Liv. Ll ference 
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ference to be settled between the ex-French minister of 
foreign affairs, * and the present British secretary of the same 
department. : ) 

Though the chief object of this work, however, has come 
pletely failed, it is not devoid of interest, since it relates the 
exploits of a person who stands high in the records of military 
fame, and whose memory is dear to every true British heart. 
The Marshal Schomberg was honoured and loved by our 
glorious deliverer William III., whom he followed into this 
country, and the lustre of whose fame was augmented by his 
atchievements in that war of liberty. His fall, in the decisive 
battle of the Boyne, is known to every Briton ; and England, 
it appears, has the honour of having produced the mother of 
the hero. | 

It must be observed that the present narrative is not the 
composition of the ex-General, as the title page led us to sup- 
pose, but is acknowleged to have been taken from a life of | 
the Marshal written in German by 7. Fr. dugustus Hagner. 
The translator speaks highly of the original work; and, if we 
may form a judgment from the version of a part of it, it well 
deserves the testimony. Indeed we cannot but think that an 
English edition of the whole performance would be an accept- 
able present to the public. : , : 

Schomberg was, we are told, the friend and disciple of the 

teat Turenne, and was selected by him to undertake the 
defence of Portugal, which kingdom he saved by his victories 
at Ameixial and Montesclaros. He went back to France in 
1668; having received, as the reward of his services, the . 
empty title of Comte, and a pension of 40 florins, which, it 
is here said, was never paid to him. On his return to France, 
the title of Duke was conferred on him, he was ‘intrusted 
with the command of the army in Catalonia, and was made a 
Marshal of France; in which capacity he commanded in 
Flanders in 1676, and compelled the Prince of Orange to 
raise the siege of Maestricht. He served at the head of the 
French armies as late as 1683: but at the revocation of the | 
Edict of Nantes, he was comprized in the prescription of the 
Protestants, (re/igionaires,) and obliged to emigrate from France, 
after having served it thirty five years. ‘Thus,’ says the 
present writer, ‘did false piety (cagotisme) bereave Louis XIV. 
of his best Generals. The same persecution on the part of 
the devotees, headed by Madame de Maintenon, who was 
complete mistress of the king, and whose character she 





© Dumouries filled that office during a short time in the year 
1792. ‘ 5 


enfeebled, 
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enfeebled, deprived France, during the war of :the succes- 


sion, of the services of two great men, Vendome and Catinat, | 


and intrusted the fate and glory of the country to inexper 
enced commanders : but they were good christians.? , 
‘The brave Schomberg now sought an asylum in the country 
which his conduct at the head of its army had saved: but the 
actices of Madame de Maintenon set the Inquisition to work 
in order to harrass him. Thus disturbed, and weary of his mili- 
tary inactivity, he was invited by the Elector of Brandenburg to 
assume the command of his troops; and he closed with ‘this 
proposal, and set out from Lisbon for Wesel in 1687. It was 
on his way thither that he fell in with the Prince of .Orange, 
who concerted with him the expedition for the deliverance of 
England, in which he shortly afterward embarked. Having 
put into a good state the fortified places and army of the 
elector, Schomberg followed the Prince into England, and saw 
him crowned king in 1689. On occasion of the war declared 
by France in favour of James II., the whole of his property in 
France and in the electorate of Tréves was confiscated. In 
order to indemnify him, he was created Baron of Teys, then 
Earl of Brentford, Marquis of Harwich, and Duke of Schom- 
berg ; he was presented with one hundred thousand pounds, 
had a blue ribbon given to him, and was named Generalissimo 
of the armies and grand master of the artillery. In this 
capacity, he made head against the Jacobite forces in Ireland 
during a whole campaign, under great difficulties, with singue 
lar address, and defeated all their measures: but this was a 


slight matter compared with the obstacles occasioned. by the 


murmurs and prejudices of his own troops. His firmness did 
even more than his abilities towards saving Ireland, having no 
other support than that of his royal master, who was endowed 
with character and talents similar to his own. ‘Though 73 years 
of age, his taste and passions, we are told, were. youthful; 
and hé sollicited the hand of the Marchioness of Antrim, of 
whom he was enamoured.. When he was rallied on this 
subject, he pleasantly retorted ; ‘“I pursue the methad. of good 
Generals, | delay my retreat to the utmost.” ‘Lo the termina- 
tion of his brilliant career in 1690 we-have already alluded.— 
‘He carried with him the regret and veneration of the English 
Nation; and-he “died, says Burnet,-like Epaminondas ‘on ‘the 
day of his triumph, in the bosom of. victory. - F 

'* The’ narrative of the Marshal’s Portuguese campaigns -is 
remarkably neat and petspicuous, and in course both interesting 
and amusing. If the title of the work, therefore, should-lead 
those who are ‘unskilled in military matters to throw it aside, 
they will deprive themselves of much entertainment. Singular 
wa Li2> anecdotes 
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anecdotes and curious specimens of court intrigue mingle 


with the military details, and add greatly to.the piquancy: of 


the volume. ‘The whole detail of the affair of the dethrone- 
ment and divorce of Alphonso VI., and of the elevation of 
Don Pedro and his marriage with the divorced Queen, jis 
also here given: while the notes contain a eriticism of the 
translator on the battles in Portugal, to which his mili- 
tary celebrity imparts no small degree of importance.— 
Though the ex-General, then, has failed to rouse the tor- 
pid Portuguese, and to procure for himself a command in 
which his superior talents, seconded by Portuguese and 
Spanish courage, should have completed the discomfiture .of 
Bonaparte, (already, as he supposed, foiled in. the North,) 
and have seated our present amiable guest on the throne 
of his ancestors, yet the hero has the merit of having 
produced a liggle volume ‘which will very pleasantly chase 
away ennui for two winter evenings. We sincerely wish that 
all the heroes of Europe were confined to similar innocent 


employments. Jo. 


men 


_ — 





Art. XI. Histoire Critique, &c.; 4.¢e. A Critical History of the 


Roman Republic ; in which it is proposed to eradicate inveterate 
Prejudices with regard to the History of its first Ages; and in 
which the Morality of the Romans, their Virtues, their external 
Policy, their Constitution, and the Character of their celebrated 
Men, are considered. By Peter Cuarres Levesque, Member 
of the Institute and of the Legion of Honour, Professor of Mo- 
rals and History in the on of France. 3 Vols. 8vo. Peatis. 
1807. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 4s. , 


: A VERY few years have passed since nothing. would please 


our volatile and changeable neighbours, unless it bore 
some. affinity to the character or the customs of the old 
Romans. Modern patriots disclaimed their.own names, and 
adopted those of men who had flourished among this antient 
people. Brutuses and Gracchi administered the commune of 
Paris, their -mannevs and maxims were universally affected, 


_ and they-were regarded as the model of the Great Nation of 


our days. As France, then, was to be the modern Rome, its 
rival was of course designated as the unfortunate Carthage ; 
the Britons and Carthaginians, it was not to be denied, 


: were distinguished by one leading national pursuit; and all she 
- Gallic oracles foretold that their fate would be similar. 


Among others of the fantasies, however, which have been 
employed to amuse and delude this. inconstant people, .this 
also has passed away. The English are no longer called 

Carthaginians, — 























Carthaginians, because it would imply that those who s0 
‘denominated them were desirous of passing for Romans 3. and 
the Romans are completely out of favour. Yet it is not 
on account of their ferocity, their lawless ambition, their in- 
satiable thirst of conquest, their pillage, their exactions, and 
their oppressions, that they have been discarded: it may be 
supposed that they would have been excused all this: but 
their imitators could not avoid discerning a steadiness of 
purpose, a self respect, a love of liberty, a passion for in- 
dependence, a hatred of adulation, and an impatiente of despotic 
domination in that people, which must excite unpleasant sensa- 
tions in modern Frenchmen, must render these old sturdy 
‘republicans odious in their eyes, and must occasion com- 
parisons to be eminently painful to them. The Romans, it 
is trae, changed their government : but they did not murdera 

d man because he was a weak king, or could not discern good 
advice, and did not know how to chuse good ministers: they 
did not cut off at the same time all that was distinguishing 
and deserving in the naton; and having changed once, they 
suffered centuries to elapse before they changed again, for their 
taste did not lead them to try all the several forms of govern- 
ment within the space of a few years. Those who banished 
the Tarquins did not set up a new king and call him by 
another name; they did not overturn their monarchy in 
order to erect one that was mofe absolute ; they did not one 
day consecrate the maxims of liberty, observe all its forms, 
and exercise all its rights, and on the next abase themselves 


as the shameless flatterers of despotism and usurpation ; they | 


did not insult all neighbouring governments as tyrannical, 
and immediately afterward submit to a more absolute domina- 
tion than any of those very yovernments ; in short, they 
did not furnish an example of precipitancy, violence, ferocity, 
inconstancy, caprice, and abject tergiversation, which we in 
these times have witnessed, and which is without parallelia 
human annals; and though as a people they were sullied by 
great vices, yet these have often been overshadowed and over 
looked when placed by the side of their exalted virtues. 

Fully aware, then, of this cause of complaint against these 
veterans, M. Levesque writes the present history to vindicate 
his nation. No longer to be viewed as idols and models: of 
imitation, the old Romans now scarcely fare better than the 
English; the Carthaginians, our late prototypes, are preferred 
to them; and all their faults are studiously pointed out and 
aggravated, while their virtues and good qualities are question- 
ed. Their history is represented as pregnant with lessons 
_ pf a dangerous tendency ; since it inculcates hatred of kings, 
L1 3 | extol 
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extols tyrannicide, and consecrates inhuman examples: of 
severity of military discipline; since it excites a spirit at 
variance with civil obedience and suborbination, and a dis= 
position unfriendly to a dutiful submisson to governors. The’ 
object of the volumes before us is to guard the rising generae 
tion of France against all these mischiefs : to inculcate 
emulation of the heroism and enterprize of the Roman youth, 
but to warn against the notions and maxims which supported 
and nourished these noble qualities in republican breasts. 
The address and dexterity with which the author executes 
this task are admirable. Though we have no doubt that, 
either sharing in a feeling which is general among his 
countrymen, or wishing to pay his court to power, or 
perhaps instructed from the highest authority, he aime 
throughout this work at the purpose which we have stated, 
still we are far from intimating that this design materially. 
vitiates the performance. On the contrary, it has claims. to 
superior merit; and we have no hesitation in recommend+ 
ing it to those who feel an interest in compositions’ of 
this sort. The fact is that the Romans have been too much 
extolled, and the more general error still is that of estimating 
them too favourably: so that had these volumes gone even 
more into extreme on the side which they have embracéd, we 
should have considered it as no evil, at least with respect 
to experienced and judicious readers, since it would? assist 
the attainment of that just medium in these affairs in which 
the truth consists. | : 
The author’s account of his guides in these inquiries will 
probably prove interesting to the great bulk of readers. 
Having done justice to Livy, and vindicated him from the 
credulity with which he has been: charged, and which ‘his 
pages seem to manifest, M. Levesque thus concludes his ob« 
sérvations on the early accounts transmitted to us by that 
author: which, if they are less original than he conceivesy 
are intitled to the higher praise of being just : 


‘© Sound criticism rejects a great number of events of the antient 
Roman history, receives many as probable, and admits others as suf- 
ficiently proved; the work now submitted to the public is confined 
to facts of this latter description. 

‘ The history of the war of the Romans with the Tarentines; and 
events somewhat anterior, formas it were the commencement: of 
authentic records. ‘The Romans now become the neighbours of the 
Greeks of Italy ; the art of writing grows more familiar to them 3 
and it was supposed that, in the time of Cicero, the speech delivered 
by Appius the blind in the senate, in the course of the,war with 
Pyribus, was still in being. At this period, the Greck writers, 
: Hieronymus 
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Hieronymus of Cardia, and: Timzus, spoke of the Romans in their 


historical works. | , APY 
¢ Of the Punic wars, the detail.is given by Polybius, a military 


man, a statesman, and a person of sound judgment. He had been 
the preceptor of Scipio Emilianus, and the friend of Lelius; and 
the best sources of fifosination had been laid open to him. With re- 
rd to the parts of his work which have been lost, we have reason 
or believing that Livy and Appian have preserved to us the 
substance of them; during the course of the war with Antio- 
chus, and down to the conquest of Macedonia, Livy continues our 
reeable and ingenious guide; but here we lose him altogether, 
and Plutarch comes to our aid, to whom we are indebted for all that 
we know of the Gracchi, and of Cato the elder. ‘The history of the 
war with Jugurtha is a precious document, as it displays the cor- 
ruption of Rome at the time in all its extent. For the period of 
Marius and Sylla to the first triumvirate, we have only Plutarch to 
consult; from this epoch to the death of Czsar, we have Casar him- 
self, Oppius, and Appian, who, though not a writer of much taste, 
is far from being a contemptible historian. - ‘The letters of Cicero 
throw the greatest light on this period, and he imparts to: us more 
than any other the designs of the chiefs to which it owes its celebrity. 
‘ Inthe interval between the death of Cesar and the formation of the 
empire, we have Cicero for a time, besides Plutarch and Appian 5 
as well as Dion Cassius, and others of like doubtful character.’ 


_ The manner in which the historians relate the change ef- 
fected by Augustus, and his administration, does not please 
the present author. He suspects that Plutarch and Appian 
have been in many instances deceived; and he complains that, 
even under the emperors, the Romans in general still remained 
ardent republicans, for they.touched lightly on the evils with 
which the republic was inflicted, while they strongly resented 
those which they-experienced under the emperors. Pompey 
was still adored by them, they revered the assassins of Czsar, 
anid they detested Julius and Octavius his adopted son. All 
the calumnies which faction propagated in regard to them have 
been admitted by writers, and consecrated by.the recording 
page; so that, by a succession of antient and modern histo- 
Fians, itis here asserted, the Pompeian faction is not yet exe 
tinct ; and the compilers of the Antient Universal History, to» 
gether with the learned author of the History of the Roman 
Republic, are charged with belonging to it. We are gratified 
to think that our countrymen fall under this imputation ;' that 
they can applaud the freedom of antient Rome, and render 
justice to the «anly character and independent spirit of its ine 
habitants, without libelling their own institutions, or reflect- 
ing on the prevailing spirit and general conduct of their na- 
tion. May we ever‘properly value this proud consciousness, 
and be jealous of all that _ to intrench on it! We ~~ 
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of late discerned but too much of a turn for servile dependence 
prevalent among us; a spirit which no admirer of the antient 
character of Britons, no one who takes an interest in the 
past glories of his country, can view without alarm and de- 
testation. ‘ott 
M. Levesque adds that ¢ the vices of the Roman history 
render its perusal dangerous to ardent and unreflecting men.’ Ie 
inspires a disgust, a contempt, and a hatred for the institutions 
of their country ; and the silly affectation of rendering them- 
selves Roman citizens makes them bad subjects. Let us leave:te 
our enemies the veneration for and imitation of this people; 
and may we be animated by more pure virtues!’ It is singular 
enough that we Englishmen, who were lately branded on every 
occasion as Carthaginians, are here allowed to take up the part 
of the modern Romans as a cast-off from our neighbours, who 
secently so much affected it. Some traits of the Roman charac- 
ter we certainly do not covet, but we have no objection to 
those which excite the chief hatred of the modern Gauls ; and 
with this qualification, we accept of the offered boon, since we 
have no apprehensions that this veneration will make us bad 
subjects of own free country. We must not, however, con- 
eeal from our readers the views which M. LEvEsQuE entertains 
of that which he is so ready to assign over to us: | 


« If, (says he,) by atrue picture of the evils, disorders, atroci- 
ties, and degradation of the dignity of man, which prevailed in an- 
tient Rome, and which resulted from the national character and from 
the constitution of the state, I weaken in my mind the enthusiasm 
which it has too long inspired, I shall think that I have deserved 
well of my country and of humanity. The Romans performed great 
things: yes, but they atchieved them too frequently by odious means, 
and often made an odious use of their fortune. Is it, then, for 
Frenchmen to bend the knee before Roman grandeur? Al grandeur 
sinks before our nation and that of our hero.’ iil 


In our opinion, nothing is to be found in history that is more 
completely the reverse of g/orious, than the violences, excesses, 
and changes, which France has exhibited from the first instant 
of the Revolution to the coronation of Bonaparte ; to say no- 
thing of the preposterous adulation of its ruler which at once 
degrades its authors and. its object, and of which effeminate 
Asia can alone furnish 4 parallell. We are not so absurd as to 
conrrovert the great qualities and atchievements of the Freach 
hero: but we are not prepared to admit that he distances. all 
the heroes of antient Rome. One thing, it must be acknow- 
leged, has been wanting to his glory, that of having ever been 
opposed by really able commanders. His power, however, 
docs not rest on pre-eminence in arms, for he neglects nothing 
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that can consolidate his authority, and ‘strengthen his sta- | 
bility. ‘The disgrace of the old Romans is probably a measure 
of the sovereign of the modern Gauls; and we have no sort of 
doubt that the object of the present work originated with this 
mighty personage, and that its author took up the pen by his 
directions. His glory and that of the nation are here: repre- 
sented as being in harmony : but to us they appear, ever since 
Bonaparte assumed the government, to have been in many te- 

ts ina direct inverse ratio. One of the most marvellous 
of his exploits has been that of compelling the French to a 
complete retrograde movement; to unsay and undo all that they 
had so ostentatiously said and done from the beginning of the 
revolution; to renounce all the maxims and professions of 
which they had been so vain; and to force them to act and 
labour in a course absolutely opposite to that in which he found 
them. If this may be said to enhance Ais glory, we cannot see 
that it reflects any glory om the French people: if any among 
them have a feeling of national character, they must have 
better recollections ; and it must be one of the principal anxie- 
ties of the adroit chief to prevent his subjects from giving 
way to or dwelling on them. More danger was to be appre- 
hended from this source, than from the coalitions of Pitt 
and the hordes of Russia. Thanks to state-empirics, they | 
have assisted him to divert the attention of his slaves from © 
the degradation in which he hae: plunged them; and _ have 
insured to his arms such a flood of glory as carries away all 
reflection, and prevents all recurrence to the past. 

From the statements which have descended to us,. of the 
atchievements and public works of Rome under her kings, 
M. Levesque asserts it to be clear that the city must have an 
origin less low, or more antient, than is ascribed to it by Livy: 
but he does not assign any reason against our adopting in pre- 
ference the account which Dionysius gives of the description 
of its founders. He is not singular in casting doubts on the 
early records-of Rome, but certainly no one has gone farther 
in this scepticism than he has proceeded: .yet, if they bein 
general so apocryphal, it may be asked why we are to place 
smplicit credit on those which describe the flourishing condition 
of Rome under the last Tarquin. In reference to this part of 
the relation, however, the author is not in the least incredulous, - 
and does not once attempt to call in question cr to qualify 
them. The reason is obvious; it favours an hypothesis of 
which he is very fond, and to which he is constantly recurring ; 
namely that the expulsion of her kings proved highly prejudicial 
to Rome, weakened and impoverished her, contracted her ter- 
#itories, was go productive of weakness and misery that it 
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brought her even to the brink of ruin, and that she was less 

rful. and flourishing after she had existed as a republic 
for one hundred and twenty years, than she was on that day 
in which the nation rose on Tarquin. This hypothesis is 
well calculated to heal the wounded spirit of the French 
people ; who, after having set up a republic, so speedily and 
readily consented to abandon it, and with it the substance and 


even the forms of liberty. 
:. The author ingeniously attempts to point out those relations 
which’ may) be’ traced to the legendary tales with which each 
gscat family was furnished ; of which Cicero in bis. Brutus 
gives an account, and referring to which he says, “* guanquam 
bis laudationibus historia rerum nostrarum est facta mendosior.”* 

‘We insert a. passage founded ona statement taken from 
Livy and Dionysius, as somewhat applicable to recent trans« 
actions among ourselves: 


‘In the year of Rome 265, we are told that the Hernici were sub- 
dued, but they were allowed to retain a part of their lands, and 
were admitted to the same rights with the Latins. Between these 
newly, adopted citizens and the native Romans, a great difference 
was. preserved ; since the former were not allowed to have come 
manders of their own nation.— Rome, then, while affecting friends 
ship, offended this people by such marks of distrust ; and it might 
have been foreseen that a nation thus humbled would not long dis. 
semble its resentment. ‘The Hernici and Latins must either share 
all the rights and privileges of Romans, or remain enemies of Rome; 
but this did not seem to be felt either by the people or by the senate, 
though the Consul Spurius Cassius appears to have been sensible of 
the fact. It was'to him that his country owed the useful alliance of 
the Hernici: he proposed that the conquered lands should be divided 
among, the citizens; and, asthe Latins and Hernici, in obtaining 
the rights of citizens, would have only been complimented with a 
vain title, if they were not allowed to share in the advantages of the 
citizens, he was desirous that they should be allowed their portion 
in the partition which he was preparing. He thought that, as they 

artook of the toils and dangers of the Romans, it was no more than 
baie that’ they should participate in their rewards; and besides, 
Rome was' not ‘yet so powerful as not to make it her policy to. 
secure allies by the strongest of all bonds, that of interest. 

¢ Whatever were the motives of the Consul, it is impossible not 
to admire the liberality of the proceeding. One would have ex- 

ected that, in carrying a measure equally sanctioned by policy and 
ee and which imposed no burden on any, but conferred a 
benefit on numbers, his course would have been smooth, arid his 
task easy: but the reverse of this was the case. He experienced 
the most strenuous opposition on the part of his colleague; he was 
not supported by the Tribunes, because’ they were jealous of any 
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person becoming the benefactor of the people besides themselvess 
and he did not fully engage the favour of the multitude, because 
they were displeased with his including, the new citizens in his be- 
neficent plan. wee ha 

¢ When out of his consulship, he was charged with attempting to 
get the government into his hands, and was condemned and ex- 
ecuted, though he had been three times consul, and had twice tri- 
umphed. ‘The people afterward regretted his loss, when they found 
their rights invaded, and no one of sufficient consideration to stand 
up in vindication of them ; while the state derived the benefit of 
the alliance with the Herwici and Latins, of which he had . been the 
author, in a war which shortly afterward broke out ; and in which 
almost all their neighbours united against the Romans.” 


We learn from this instance the melancholy truth that it is 
dangerous. for statesmen to attempt measures of great benefi- 
cence and unusual liberality, even when sanctioned by the 
obvious dictates of policy, and the unequivocal interests: of 
the empire ! 

M. Levesque has enriched his volumes with an interests 
ing selection from the laws of the Twelve Tables ; his obsers 
tions on which, though they indicate a disposition to cavil, 
are on the whole pertinent and just, and certainly demonstrate 
that the praise, which Crassus is made by Cicero to bestow 
on them, is most extravagant. Indeed, the speaker seems to 
be aware of the singularity of the sentiment, by his manner of 
introducing it: ‘* Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod sentio ;” and 
the author properly assents to what Aulus Gellius justly says 
of them, that ‘some of them are wise, others incalculably 
too severe, and many of them dictated by superstition.” ——-We 
must also remark that the work deserves great praise on 
account of the attention paid in it to the changes gradually 
made in the constitution of the Republic. The steps in the 
progress of popular power, and each surrender of exclusive 
privileges forced from the Patricians, are particularly pointed 
out; as are all new laws, the ray of new offices, 
new assumptions of power, and departures from antient usage. 


We should act unfairly by the author if we did not extol hig’ 


useful efforts in this branch of historic duty. 

As an advantageous specimen of the criticism of which 
this performance may boast, we shall state the observations 
of the author on Livy’s well known narrative of the irruption 
of the Gauls under Brennus, and the capture of Rome by 
the invaders, He remarks that ‘each part of this narrative 
is improbable, though each taken separately is capable of de- 
fence, because it only presents one of those facts which, 
though not in the.usual course of things, still are not impossi- 
ble: but the assemblage of such facts constitutes a tale to 
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which sober criticism cannot listen, and which must be set 
down to the credit of national vanity and superstition.’ He 
thinks that the presumption and arrogance, which the narra- 
tive imputes to the Fabii, though predicable of the Romans at 
a later period, did not belong to them at the time in question; 
and he is of opinion that the complaint made by the Gauls, 
of the infraction of the law of nations by the Roman envoys, 
indicates. a refinement inconsistent with the barbarism in 
which that people were plunged. .He conceives that the 
passive devoted part ascribed to the Roman senators does not 
harmonize with the temper nor with the age of those persons ; 
he properly ridicules the tale of their being mistaken for 
statues; and he pleasantly asks, if all were massacred, how 
came it to be known that Papirius gave the first provocation to 
the barbarians? He observes that this member of the natrae 
tive is not copied by Plutarch from Livy, and he potnts’out 
discordant inconsistencies in the relation. The Gauls, ‘he 
adds, needed not the guidance of the track of Pontius to 
make their way to the capital; for Livy relates. that Caius 
Fabius Dorso had descended thence in open day, arrayed’ in 
sacerdotal vestments, and, bearing in his hands sacred things, 
had twice traversed the Gallic camp in order to pass to the 
Quirinal mount to offer sacrifice, and was suffered by them 
to go and return unmolested. He rejects the story of the 
Geese. On the whole, he is inclined to give credit'to the 
account of the capitulation; and he admits that the act’ of 
throwing the sword into the balance was a trait which well 
accords with Gallic gaiety. The saying, ‘*woe to the van- 
guished,” he thinks, is full of sense, and was inspired by the 


circumstances. The intervention of Camillus, just as ‘the 


gold was weighing, at the critical moment to prevent its com- 
ing into the hands of the Gauls, and the double defeat and 
final universal massacre of them, are deemed by him to be fabu- 
Jous; and this part of the account is also contradicted by 


other historians. 

The author’s pride ts hurt by Livy’s representations ‘of 
this transaction, as reflecting on the ancestors of his counh- 
trymen : . 

‘If their first victory (he asks) was to be ascribed solely to the 
ignorance of the military tribunes, how came it that for’ so long 
a time the very name of them struck terror into the’ Roman 
people? How came it that, in the year in which Jugurtha was 
delivered up to the Romans, all Italy, in consequence-of a check 
received on the part of the Gauls, was in the ytmost. consternation ? 
Why were the Romans accustomed to say that over other nations 
they obtained easy victories, but with the Gauls they fought for 
their safety and not for glory? Why had the Romans a treasure 
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twhich it was forbidden to touch, except to repel a Gallic invasion 2 

“How came Rome, at the close of the first Punic. war, from fear 
of the Gauls, to make a disadvantageous treaty with Asdrubal, and 
to allow him leisure to establish the Carthaginian power in Spain on 
a solid foundation ?” é 


‘. Be thus terminates his observations ; 


‘ The Gauls took Rome, and they retired from it by capitulation : 
this cannot be called in question, It was an event of which traces 
‘must have been left behind, and tradition would suffice. to. preserve 
the remembrance of them. .All the rest is fable, founded in part 
on uncertain. testimony, and in pare on inventions framed by the 
Patricians from considerations of policy.’ : 


As it is the intention of the publication before us not less to 
inculcate certain political principles and notions, than to ip- 
troduce. us to an acquaintance with the Roman history, aad 
-as we have adverted so much at length to the former part of the 
design, we must take a future occasion to state more fully 
its claims in-the latter respect. If M. Levesque has successe 
fully promoted the political purpose which his patron had in 
view, he is intitled to no mean praise for the judgment and 
diligence which his labours as a compiler have displayed. 


The reader: will here find, blended together, a neat narrative 


and an ingenious critique and comment: if he is apprized of 
the author’s object, he will seldom be misled by it; and the 
writer’s observations, where his bias does not interfere, are 
happy and apposite. The doubts on the early part of the 
Roman history have not before been so learnedly and elabo~ 
-Yately investigated, the grounds of them so fully laid open, 
and the line between truth and fiction so well traced. No 
one has more fully penetrated into the design of the first 
Roman historian, better described the temper and turn of 
his mind, or rendered greater justice to his reputation; nor 
has any one copied him more agreeably, or commented on 
him more judiciously. He contrasts the narrative of Livy 
with that of Dionysius; and he. introduces into the terra ine 
cognita of. the early part of it, all the light which is to be de- 
rived from accessory sources. His reflections are credi- 
table to his powers of discrimination. As we advance in the 
narrative, he displays laudable sollicitude to inform us on what 
-foundations it proceeds; and never did a writer manifest 
: greater anxiety not to impose on his readers in regard to facts. 
«Notwithstanding, therefore, the many learned ,and elaborate 
productions that exist on this. beaten subject, and in spite of 
“some blemishes with which the present is chargeable from 
the cause that has been-stated, we deem ita valuable acqui- 
ition, and a work that will survive the day. . Indeed, when 
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| we ebserve that the author possesses a sound piemieces. | 
ik. is fully master of his: subject, and has taken due pains, it 
| 4 is scarcely necessary to predicate any thing with respect to his 
ine performanee. : Eis 

} (To be continued, ] Jo : 





) Aart. XI. Mémoires, &c. i. e. Memoirs of the) Comte Josepss 
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‘History-of the Royalist Party during the late Revolution. Vol. 


V. 8vo. pp. 468. Budd, London. 1807. 


WE have formerly observed that grave charges have bee™ 
at IVY preferred against M. pE Putsaye, that he has been re 
ie. garded very generally with suspicion, and that, if he -has:3 
i . good defence to make, he acts very injudiciously in spinning 
it out to an unreasonable extent. ‘This may be a fit expedient 
for conscious guilt, but-surely it is not the course which. merit 
i unjustly suspected would take. Who is to carry in his mind 
‘this vast mass of matter, to methodize.and sift it, and.to ase 
certain how it bears on the charges brought against the ac- 
cused person? If we also take into the account the intervals 
which elapse between the appearance of the parts of this 
huge collection, it becomes absolutely impossible for readers 
“in general to form any decision on the case submitted to thems 
and if prejudices to the writer’s disadvantage exist, this strange 
method of vindicating himself will only serve to heighten and con. 
‘firm them. Be this, however, as it may in regard to the author, 
it has also been admitted by us that this political Siva con= 
| tains many matters which claim the notice of the historian, 
I and the perusal of which will reward the attentive observe 
| of the different scenes of the French revolution. | 11 
Early in this volume, we are told * that. there were tw 
ways of arresting the progress of this dread event ;.the one 
was to have made a wise and skilful use of the means which 
. 0 the state of the interiogr supplied; the other, that which 
iy might have been derived from the concurrence of foreign 
| powers.’ The. ¢flicacy of the former we allow, but. we are 
‘fully satished that the latter operated in a manner directly con- 
trary, and that the two courses here stated were in absolute 
| opposition to each other. Reasoning makes the affair obvious: 
i but, which is more satisfactory, the event. has furnished the — 
Hl most decisive proofs of it. ‘The pressure of the unwieldy.and 
disjointed confederacy united all classes of/ Frenchmen ;:a:¢ire 
cumstance highly to their credit, and. which‘ can never >be 
mentioned without the strongest commendation, while it-bas 
6 been 
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heen the foundation of all their successes, and of that giddy 
height of power to which they have reached. Had the neigh- 
bours of France been perfectly quiet, given her no provocation, 
offered her no insult,—and had wise councils, such as the 
times required, been adopted,—the political agitations which 
ensued might have terminated in salutary and beneficial re- 
forms, and the monarchy and reigning dynasty might have 
been preserved. We deny, however, that this would -have been 


accomplished under the auspices, and by the intervention, of 


the party with whom M. bE Putsaye acted. Of their utter | 


incapacity, of their extravagant folly, of their undutiful be- 
haviour towards their king, of their unnatural conduct towards 
their country, of their want of all political virtue, and of their 
wretched imbecility, the proofs are. abundant ; and an ample 
record.of them can never be wanting while the present volumes 
endure. Though we profess ourselves to be unable, after 
having given our. best attention to the subject, by the assist- 
ance of these memoirs to determine on the character of their 
author, we should deem it-an easy task to demonstrate, from 
the materials which they furnish, that Heaven must have worked 
miracles in order to restore the Bourbons to their former situ- 
ation after the .period in question ; or, if they were restored 
by some marvellous chance, to enable them to retain it even 


for a short period. We are very sure that no: attentive reader _ 


of these Memoires will dispute our remark. 

The only set of men in France, capable of saving the state 
from the wreck which followed, were those who were deno- 
minated constitutionalists ; and it was this party,—mnot the 
vain, conceited, haughty, and tyrannical partisans of the old 
abuses,—-that a wise government ought to have countenanced 
and supported: since it united every sort of respectability, 
rank, wealth, consideration at home and abroad,, talents, pro- 
bity, and great attainments. In framing, indeed, the fabric of 
the new civil government, they fell into great and ‘serious 
errors, but they became sensible of the fault, which they alone 
were able: to retrieve. It. happened that this mighty party 
Jost all weight and. influence in the country, and was reduc 
ed to an insignificancy that astonished observers: but the 
phenomenon ig ‘easily to be: explained. The Court would 
mot forgive its exertions in favour of the subject’; shallow 
pretenders, who were disappointed ‘of the rewards’ on 
which they had reckoned, vented their elamours; and the 
People, overlooking the ‘benefits secured to’ them, thought 
only of their visionary expectations,: which had not been 
answered, and indulged’ in. spleen and rancour. ‘The people 
would sooner admit the abject courtier than the discaracd 
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gonstitutionalist to the fraternal embrace, and the court would 
sather bestow a benignant smile on the fierce Jacobin. Thus, 
as it appeared to the superficial spectator, in an unaccountable 
manner, all that was most respectable in France was reduced 
to absolute insignificance. The Arena was left to the high» 
flown royalists and the Jacobins ; and the event is well known, 
—the Jacobins gained their sanguinary triumph. While 
the court gratified its resentment, and the people thought 
themselves avenged by the disgrace of the constitutionalists, 
they both exulted.in that which each ought to have lamented 
as a grievous calamity ; for the one was deprived of its sta 
and support, and the other of a friend and protector. Bot 
have since had occasion to rue the event; since the former 
became the prey of the latter, which has in its turn yielded 
to military ascendancy. ©The fate of the poor constitution- 
alists is curious; and the consequences which followed from 
it deserve to excite serious reflection. Have we not very re- 
cently witnessed something similar in our own country ? 

We repeat that it was by the assistance and under the 
auspices of the constitutionalists, that successful attempts to save 
the monarchy and the reigning dynasty of France could alone 
have been made; and it was also most consonant to the max. 
ims. of British liberty, as well as to the dictates of our 
national policy, to have adopted this course, It was there- 
fore a fatal error of the minister of that day to slight those 
men, and to cherish the violent partisans of the antient order 
of things: while it was a conduct as opposite to British feel- 
ings, as it was injurious to British interests. We have before 
adverted to this grand mistake of the personage who then 
presided over our councils; and who never understood the 
French revolution, as is proved by his treatment of it, which 
aggravated instead of diminishing its mischiefs.’ This is, 
however, the less surprizing to us, who, allowing the claims 
of that distinguished man to splendid powers and pre-emi- 
nent ability in the conduct of our domestic concerns, yet deny 
altogether his claims to merit as presiding over our foreign 
relations. Indeed we think that the negotiations with the 
emigrants, which are here detailed, are in no way creditable — 
to the judgment and penetration of the persons engaged: in 
treating with them. . The affair of la. Vendée we admit te 
have been.of the utmost importance, and such as deserved to 
occupy the most ‘serious attention of the British statesman: 
but it required to be managed ‘very differently from the modein 
which it-was conducted. To recapitulate, however, the errors 
which led to the sad tragedy. in- which our-interposition-ended, 
would be to depart too widely from our proper province. © ~ 
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Blow much the confidential advisers of the French Princes 
were strangers to all beyond the beaten path of routine and. 
the circle of antient prejudices, and how little they were capa 
ble of accommodating themselves to the nice and difhcult 
juncture on which their royal masters were thrown, the rea-. 
der will be able to judge from what we are about to relate 3, 
and we have met with many other anecdotes of a similar cast. 
The British government submitted its appointment of col- 
onels of the regiments, which it raised for the expedition 
against la Vendée, to the French Princes, for their approba- 
tion; an instatice of attention on the part of the minissers of 
this country which every liberal mind will applaud : but what. 
was the use made of it by the council of the ill fated Princes 2. 
In the list of the persons selected, stood the name of the. 
Comte @’Hervilly, a name rendered dear to all who value per- 
sonal courage and loyalty, by his conduct on the fatal roth of, 
August : but in the eyes of the council of the Princes, the Comte 
was chargeable with inexpiable faults. He did not emigrate. 
at the right time ; he had accepted a command in the King’s 
new, guards, under the Duke de Brisac; his nobility was of a 
recent date ; and he was a constitutional. Field Marshal, that. 
is, his appointment was of the date of July 1789, from which. 
time all the acts of Louis XVI. were regarded as null by those. 
sages. and all who had accepted of promotion and places. 
since that epoch were decreed by them to be culpable. M.. 
DE Puisaye intimates it as his belief that these reasons 
were not stated to the British ministers, in which we have no 
doubt that he is well founded: but the fact was that the 
brave and loyal d*Hervilly was superseded ; though the, mi- 

nisters at last satisfied all parties, by ordering a new regiment,to 
~ be raised, of which the command was given to that officer. Here. 
is an account which cannot be read with common patience. This. 
was not a time to be nice in regard even to real past demerits: 
but when it is considered that the men who were proscribed were 
those who adhered to their country, and who stood by their 
monarch at the hazard of their lives till all hope was cut off—. 
and that the persons who thus judged were those who in ‘a das- 
tardly and unpardonable manner deserted their Prince and 
their country.on the firet appearance of danger,—our utmost 
indignation is roused. If we are also to believe this writer, 
M. de Calonne met with ingratitude from the same quarter, 
that is scarcely to ‘be equalled in. the annals of the most 
haughty courts, in the moments of their highest prosperity. 

o serve the Princes, he is known to have forgone all the 
comforts and the splendor of wealth, .and yet be died almost 
i want, unnoticed by his royal masters. In these extravae | 

Ape. Rev. VoL. tiv. M m gances, 
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rf (patiées, M-pi Porsdve clearly does not’ participate; but shews 
| ‘qi aitind very superior’'to them, and properly exposes them. 


* Too many ons,’ he tells us, * insepara ' wedded 't6 "their 
‘a ‘old ‘ideas, ieapable of soaring beyond the ephere m whielithey’ had 
| acted, far from‘feeling: the necessity of proceeding on a broad’ system 
' ‘ef conciliation, and: still under the influence of recollections; which 
permitted them not to measure the immense interval which separated 
the past, fromthe future, were wholly absorbed in devising what 
, was to .be done when the counter revolution took place, utterly neg. 
legting the,means by which it was to be effected. Even am 
the’men who pretended to direct the royalist affairs, were individuals 
who were such simpletons as to trouble themselves in order to protete 
‘Books which treated of the ceremonials of the ‘consecration “of dtr 
| kinge,'and who'regarded the: acquisition of them as of the utmost 
ij “importance a> o 38 : fe ieee 
| a >“ One of these men, writing with reference to the expedition 
? ‘tO 'Britanny, says; * the English, if this attempt should 
\ fail; ‘are determined to try again. Pitt is about to make “the 
stféams of Pactolus flow in the channel of the league. Get us 
{ the'papers which relate to the ceremony of the consecration. 
id Mirde N. wishes to have them; and M. Galles, who was 
A Semployed in the Post office, will be able to procure’ them: 





re pena 





e@t'least endeavour to obtain the registers’ of consecration 

~of Louis XIV, XV, and XVI, with the two volumes: of 
ithe ‘ceremonial of Godefroi, and: that ‘of Saintot. Mi de N. | 
‘intreaté- you not to forget the ceremonial ‘of corisecrar 
“tions ‘That will be a masterly stroke. (Ce sera ur‘ coup de 
: Maitre.y’? The Convention, in 1995, had: the gratification of 
| having this letter read to them; ‘and the Comte assures us that 

i *Gté authenticity is beyond all doubt. —- ona dena 
A ‘\ ML pe’ Putsaye says of the old government, that:the:prin- 
ie > eiples of exclusion founded on corraption and_ court favour, 
«which ‘operated under it in regard to merit and talents;/had 
extinguished public spirit, emulation, and the love: of-glory ; 
‘feclings indispensable to cause the germ of merit: to’ unfold, 
which nature has planted in well constituted minds.* Things 
4) | “were in’ shch’a state, that superior rank was only ' to:be:at- 
| ‘tained by: the great body of the nobility by prodigies; and 
: ‘ consequently, ‘as‘they were excluded: from the “chance, they 
sidid not stek -the qualifications.’ ‘The: author very propedly 


| | “ascribes ‘the success of the revolution in» France, ‘aid: :ins-tzi- 
| umphs ‘abroad, tothe depression caused by this system. | :Such 
7 , are the fruits of exclition! © 2 2 22 202-8 gt oM bee 


B | | ¥ “Inthe ‘disastrous “expedition: of: which -this. author: liad:the 
i | | _sn¢otduct, ‘the place of landing has been deemed to’: have been 
ts cH fudged :*but<it appears from this volume that -the: choice 

5 “@f the“qpot’ was made. by the ministers hete, in epposition:to 
ta | what 


< ” if 
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what seems to have been the wish of .M. ng P.—e admits, 
however, that considerations arese out-of; the: subject: whi 

| both ways... - 3c ‘enoereq yasrr aot 4 

~ Not the lease interesting part.of the present volume consists 
of ‘extracts frem letters written by .a°M.' de Naritiet;* who styles 
himeelf a Baron, ‘but whom the author: will only designate’as 
Je Stour ¢ and whom lie'is very anxious’ to shew te have been 
undeserving of the consideration which he clatinéd;‘ané which 
it would seem that he had acquired. ‘Herd, “however, ‘the 
‘Conte forgets all the liberal maxims contained and; itptied'in 
‘ghe censure in which he repeatedly indulges,’ with regpect. to 
the high-flown do@trines of the council of the Princes., , Eis 
objections to M. de Nantiat appear ‘principally. to refer_to: his 
origin and previous humble station ; while he both aeknowleges 
his activity and furnishes ample proofs of his adrditnéss.. (We 
‘indeed ‘agree with M. pg P. in réprobating the opprabrious 
language applied, by this parvenu, to the constitutional party 5 
and.though we do not undervalue the Sieur de Nantiat because 
he may have been low-born, or had been a Newspaper runner, 
we despise the pereon who, without. superior claidis to: merit, 
chutes: to sneer at and insult such’ charactets -as/: Lally and 
Bertrand. . The fact of the neglect of each men by the:Pringes 
explains: more clearly the failare of evéry plan of a counter 
revolution, ‘than all the five volumes of the Comte pe Putears. 
.. Phe communications:of M. de Nanfiat,; though they hold 
‘outthe : preposterous: maxims and infatuated <style’ of the 


. cluster) of. inttiguers called the vet | the: princes, ate still . 
‘his 


sam ahigh degree piguantes ;: and though his observations onthe 
British ministers are’ certainly very free, . we much: doubt 
- whether they, are so erroneous as they are represehted, by-their 
friend M. pz P.—Spesking of them; this M. de; aays,-“5,the 
ieabinet: is not secret; it. is false. : It; ie dificult to approach 
. the! ministers,: and when that point: is gained, they-assert no~ 
thing that:is positive: they never give-an answer. themselves, 
but refer'to: their secretaries, im vorder to be -able to dis- 
‘avowy if -necessary.”. He: declares the policy. of: the British 
‘eabinet to be selfish' dnd wavering; ard he ennsiders: it: as 
¥more bent on:destroyirig the colonies, commerce,: andsnavy of 
+‘Prance,  than.on serving the interest:,of sthe Princes! : He 
‘quotes:Mr, -Ros¢’ as saying’ «that France: would be 106: pow- 
“erful, were Engtand to give het3-62ed ahd:firmigévernment ;” 

and Mr. Pitt, he tells us, does not Jet she ostierndinisters-into 
: thedtpth of his: plans, -but often deccives shemis:: Allithisimay 
“be very’ likely, busihew:came she Sictie de Nentiat bry thé ine 
* formation 2 4+ “:-Dhe Britisho siiimievesy,” + he: awrites|: 66° his 
-Rotrespandent, oat the omadr veticigal> tines’; spend: Sve 
nw Mm 2 days 
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days. outtof ‘the seven every week in, the country, andthe 
first: ‘eectetaries)- imitate them . inthis .indulgence.”... He 
also declares that Mr. Pitt required the following, conditions.as 
preliminary , to the acknowlegement, of the, Regent ;, “ jndem- 
Mity'to the allies, rand particularly to England :. that the Regen¢ 
should not,be -inflexible in his vengeance, and extend. punish. 
(mentytoo far 4; and that he, should not. insist on the restoration 
of the: antient government.in. all ita, points, if, circumstances 
‘should. prescribe otherwise. These conditions are -proppsed 
gn>-an imperious tone which approaches to’ inselence.”—In 
another letter, he says: .*¢ We cannot. doubt. it; the, courts:of 


Vienna .and London are united by .views perfidious,, to she 


-French.. monarchy.” —-§§..When we. apply. to. Lord Amherst, 


-herefers us toMnDundas, who is invisible; and we, ate reduced 
.totreat with. one of his secretaries»... «+ gui est faux comme;yun 


fetton.”,», An asterisk points to Mr, Hashes as the PeLREKORY 
who is thus.so unpolitely characterized... | 

M: de.Nantiat appears to, be very angry with the aiiiiions 
Gesesulting in the destruction of the arsenal of Toulon, and 


..r observes, ** Rien n’égale leur impudeur.” He goes on; “ You 
‘'tmay regard Mr. Pitt as most adroit in directing the finances, 


and in leading the nation at hiswill: but he isthe most immoral 


-and perfdious man in the three kingdoms, an enemy of the 


house.of Bourbon, and entertaining only views of the moment, 
not.embracing on a great scale the affairs of the. time.”—Mr. 


-Pitt: didnot disdain the. ordinary. mangeuvres of statesmen, 


and. certainly treated: very harshly the associates of his youth, 
his coadjutors in the cause of - parliamentary reform 3. yetistil 
-we cannot admit that the strong. epithets here used are war- 
atanted : though the distinction made in this. passage approaches 
too neatly to. one which we ventured some: time ago to main- 
tain, to allow of its being condenined:by us :—let it not, how- 
ever, be supposed that we are vain of this coincidence in’ opie 
nion with the emigrant agent. 

This M. de N. also. complains heavily of a trick put on themby 
Mr. Dundas; ‘* who promised us (he says) two vessels to go-to 
‘Porton, ,and made nos. Messieurs set out for Southampton, tel- 
ling them that: all was ready: but when they arrived, hey 
found the vessels ‘altogether unfit for the purpose.” He-is 
very indignant on the occasion, and gives his pen great licence ; 5 
‘observing, “6 Je Ministére est un tas de routs, on cest ba machine 
la plus mal montée.” 
_ We must own that we are obliged. to the Sieur de Nantiat, 
Jor that we proceeded heavily in the volume till we came:to his 
highly seasoned correspondence: but for what purpose such 


Japge'extracts from it-areshere made, unless it be to render2the 
volume 
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golume readable, we know’not.—“Muchy vas: the author dislikes. 
Nantiat, we way nvention another of hisopponents:whona: be: 
gcets to place'stillhigher in the scale of delinquency ;:and»he. 
appears to ‘quote'with singular satisfaction aisallyof Cardinal 
Mauire'with tespect to-him : ifthe object benot to embpnil 
every thing, you have done well'to dismissithe Abbé Brotier: 
he would disturb the harmony of the celestial Jegions}oléwemay 
trust the Comte ne Porsaye, a similar’ testimonial is dueto 
most of the advisers -and agents “ofthe Princes);2ub. «ne diwe 
omnes. Men, “we' Know, are very ingenious in: self-decep- 
tion; and if M. ve P. be able to persuade himself that these 
volumes ‘have the ‘least tendency to attain the profersed : onject 
of them, he must be ingenious indeed. It requires: :mofe: 
faith than we catt readily command; not to believe that he-is 
‘himself sensible of that-about which nocother person:can doubt; 
that the effect of ‘his volumes is to hold out the “French: roy- 
alists as weak and contemptible, ‘and’ to’ irritate:all the: world. 
apainst them.) We deem the information important, : but we 
disapprove the covert and indirect way in which it iscome. 
municated. . "oss ay Jo 
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Art. XIII. Mémoires du Marquis p? ArGeEns, &c.'i. ¢. Memoirs f 
the Marquis p’Arcexs, Chamberlain of Fredéric the “reat 
King of Prussia, and’ Director of the Royal Academy- of Beilin : 

_ containing an Account of the: Adventures of his Youth, Anec-| 
dotes; and ‘Observations relating to many events of; the reiga-of 
Lonis XIV., and to Persons of that time. A;New, Edition, 
preceded by an. Historical Sketch of the Life of the Authar;, of 
his residence at the Court. of Frederic II.: of his connections. 

- with, that Prince, and of Persons mentioned in this work; fol- 

lowed, by Letters fromthe same Author on different Subjects. 
xvo. pp. 426. Paris. 1807. Imported by de Boffe, Price 


8s. Sewed. 


ys hypocrisy and intolerance.. which disgraced the latter 

years of the reign of Louis. XIV., were succeeded under 
the Regency by scepticism and.libertinism ; and_ if the. iron. 
hand of persecution no longer robbed the community. of some 
ofits valuable members, the seeds of a general corruption of 
morals were sown, which endangered the very existence of so- 
‘etetys Of the maxims and manners which then distinguished 
the middle ‘and higher classes, ample information is. ta 
be found in this volume 3 and it is in, that view curious, 
however disgusting may be some of its details. - In the. Mar. 
quis: D’ARGENs. and his associates; we have .but too correct 
specimens of the young men of fashion in. France at. that, 
ati M m 3 period, 
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period... It is, however, ttuly observed by the editor, that 
the Memoirs of the. Marquis. throw.light on many of the pub- 
licievents of: the time,; and. that.they present. ys with various. 
anéddotes: and: facts relative: to the eminent: characters who.then. 
re 0h The‘author, though not of the first order, wae well. . 
in ed,’ "was a complete master of his native language, and: . 
had visited ‘several states of Europe, ‘as well ‘as some parte of 
Africa, Thése circumstances, the situation in which he stood, ‘* 
and.the, adventures in which he shared, impart considerable: 
interest to his work; while the artless and lively manner in 
which he relates the incidents that befell him, and those 
whith came ‘under his observation, render the narrative equally 
attractive. — The' consideration which he enjoyed ‘a0" 4’ 
man of letters, and his intimacy with Frederic, are circums" 
stances of themselyes sufficient to cause this collection tobe’ 
sought among his countrymen ; but it will chiefly engage the 
attention of the foreign reader, as it furnishes a picture of the: 
inci of a country which in those days gave the ten °to 
urope. so Seis 
Yn’ the Editor’s advertisement, we have a sample of a new" 
spirit that, is rising in France; which we may suppose meets 
with countenance from the founder of the new Gallican chirel,’ 
and is most probably called forth by his influence, “but 
which ‘we presume is more affected than felt. ta 


. © The epecies of literature, cultivated by the Marquis p’Arcans, 
(says the editor,) was then very much in fashion ; it was employed 
in making attacks more or less direct on faith and religious ceremo- 
nies; atid it was the point at which were aimed all those writinge 
to which the appellation of philosophical was given. This’ direction 
of them diminished the consideration to which’ philosophy +had 
reached in the preceding age, laid hold of the vanity and inexperience 
of young writers, and perhaps of the eagerness which the public 
manifested to adopt a system which favoured the corruption of mans 
ners. It wil] be ever regretted that so fine a genius as . Voltaire bee 
Jonged:to' this class, and was indeed at the head of it: but he had 
been irritated by the religicus persecutions to which he had been 
witness; and perhaps, had he considered the evil consequences af 
the bad example which he set, he would have been more cautious?’ 
© Be this as it may, the Marquis p’Arceng commenced his lites 
tary career, in his Jewish Letters, by preaching the same doctrine 
and the characters which he tmtroduced in this work authorized: 
licence of speech that might be tolerated in the mouth of a Rabbi, 
but would not have been permitted from that ofa Frenchman. This 
performarice met with some-success. Frederic, then Prince--Royal, 
perused jt, and became desitoys of being acquainted with ‘the 
author. one , tin 3 2 
‘ The Philosophy of Good Sense, and the other writings of. the 
Marquis, if we except the fine Romance of the Solitary Philosophers 
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t which rage _ma bet 
wcai et ee ee mony t Sputation that | hey ob a cas q 


‘The ee ¢ are chargeable with none © sa hopy Thee": 
style is dometimes free, - never profatie nor loose? they ‘contain: 
no Gteck or Latia quotations to prove that Plato: oie oe tdi Bs: 
not believe in the religion of their country::: but.they: relate en 


tothe adventures of the author, hie good or evil fortunes, a 
of bis sssociates,—-The period tecmned, with, adegntures of gallantry, 
and. much is said of ma in these memoirs : Une the author nev T 
forgets himself so far as to insult reccived epinions in oral 
religion ; a reserve which contributes only to render some’ of the! ress 
lations the miore piquant.’ 

We cannot altogether join in this favourable testimony tof ne 
Memoirs: but, in order "hat the observations here made, may _ 
be-considered as just, we must remember that they .are ad-— 
dressed to a French and not to an English public. _. 

At is Qated that the Letters here afhxed to the Memoirs arenot 
to be found in any of the collections of the author’s works. 

contain interesting anecdotes, several just reflections 9. 
the state of manners and the arte, and valuable observatio 
made by the author during. his visits to Italy, Canstantinopk 
and Holland: but some of them are liable * similar and even, 
stronger objections than: those which may be made to thé 
Memoirs. 

In the historic notices relative to the Marquis” $ productions, 
the writer thus characterizes the Fewish Letters : 





.§. Thie work o some repute ; it Wn Jiang in a decisive aod 
senrentious styles “ie gment en, books, 
laws, and opinionsg:.under. the names of is, he € treats 





of the most difficult questions in-morals and Trl se) he ¢ decidea 
all with an assurance of which we have no example in the writings 
of the greatest geniuses. . | 
if Het may be regarded as affording a model of that. ictatoris style 
which ‘was at -the time so much the cahionn and which at, ee th 
universally adopted, We no. longer meet with. th gi 
and natural expressions which, were employed by t,. ooh, Pr Xp 
Arnaud, and-others-who addicted, themselves to a, Be, "Fhe suce 
cess of the Feevish Letlers we'conceive to: have been owing to, the 
singularity of the plan, the variety; of matter there treated, and th 
system of infidelity, which, they inculcated,. This was then deeme 
a great. merit sat thie. ay. it would be considered as an indication of ¢g 
wety. bad taste, eadichald be son of incurring, contepps.®.. bo 
‘Nevertheless, the author asserts that be had.no,other end in. view, 
than “‘ta:candemb vice, to cause, virtue: to be. love , tp.destroy super. 
1 "Phe change:im public opi inion. on. » the oaliee, side, : aie the. wat 
has, like ere ph ri very heueiadll e wish, i hak 
We Grble Rew 3s 9s oon 
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stition if this were possible, to inspire a taste for the sciences, a 
veneration for great men, a horror of quacks and impostors, and a 
respect for princes and magistrates.”? Certainly, these were ve 

laudable motives: hut we. cannot discover that the Marquis has 
employed, in order to attain his end, that sound logic, that simple: 
style, and that taste, which have rendered immortal the works:of 
Bayle; a writer who, beyond all contradiction, has most advanced’ 
reason, without obliging it to retreat from its own conclusions.” ; 


The new orthodoxy of France is not very rigid, if the 
Ingenious and honest Bayle will pass muster. under its ine 
spection. A person may, it seems, be sceptical, and may. 
allow this to be discoverable by the discerning, but he must 
not make open attacks on religion. If this writer be, am 
organ of his government, we shall find no difficulty in com- 
prehending its policy with regard to metaphysical and religious 
disquisitions. , 

Experience obtains many proofs that philosophy is but of 
little avail against temperament ; and certainly the Marquis 
d’, ARGENs furnishes one which is not the least striking: | 


* He laboured under an inveterate hypochondria ; and nothing was 
80 easy as to ifiduce him to believe that he was ill. If he was told that 
he looked pale, this was sufficient to make him shut himself ups.and 
take to his bed. We seldom went out but to visit the king 3. and 
when he was in his chamber, he was always wrapped up. in two or 
three morning gowns ; while two caps, one of cotton. and another of 
flannel, protected his head. A few clouds, a slight mist, a little rain; 
a cold wind, either of these was enough to affect his spirits, to 
discompose.his mind, and to make him decline the king’s invitation. 
He would for some such slight cause shut himself up for weeks. :- 

‘ Happening to hear a memoir of Cothenius read at the Academy, 
on the danger of using copper utensils in cookery, he became ever 
afterward haunted by the apprchension of being poisoned, was:con 
stantly speaking of it at his meals, and made his wife solemnly promise 
to banish all copper from his kitchen. This lady wasa very discreet 
woman : but, living in a state of great retirement, in order a little 
to cheer it she expressed a wish to give a private ball at the house 
of the king’s head gardener, and the Marquis consented. Fearful, 
however, that he would by his apprehensions: and singularities 
disturb the festivity, his faniily hinted to him,: when the appointed 
night came, that the air was cold, and the heavens lowering’; : well 
knowing that this information would suffice to make him feel 
indisposed, and betake himself to his bed; and they were:not dis 
appointed. They then set out for.the gardener’s house, suppos- 


Jing that the Marquis would be soon asleep, He did ‘in‘ fact fal 
asle 


ep: but, dreaniing of poison and copper, he awoke, and calling 


‘for his Valet, but receiving ‘no answer, he concluded that the pre- 


mises were clear, arid that now was his time to examine whether his 
orders had been followed in regard-to the kitchen.’ Ffe* therefore 


rises, 
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al . . -@ — > .. wale * . . ; ate d 2 ch ’ 
ses, puts ‘on only his robe de-chambre, lights his Faper; and mare ad 
Sect to the kitches 3 where the first object’ whiclr meéecé his°éye 


ragout on which he had that day dined! “The utmost rage scizes 
him, he takes uP the stew-pan, and sets out just ‘as he was for the 
‘pall room. He 


« tcQ@ © =m & 


with his naked feet, (for he had lost his slippers in, the Re 
his shir 


He then poured out: a volley of reproaches' against *his* wife; “and 
threatened to dismiss all his servants, for — used ‘copper utensils 
in the kitchen contrary to his orders. e was appeased with 
idifficulty : but, recollecting the state in which he was, and the risk 
that he ran from exposing himself to the cold night,.air,. he-:was 
thrown into the greatest alarm, and permitted himself, having been 
first well wrapped up, to be gently carried back, to his chamber.?. 


‘These extravagances, we are told, amused Frederic; without 
diminishing. his regard . for his chamberlain;...though they 
somewhat lessened the respect in which he had at first held 
him. Sceptical as the Marquis was,-it‘is said by’M: Thrébault 
‘that he was at the same time the’ dupe of superstition’; and 
this gentleman relates, on the authority of the Matqlis’s 
niece, that, while composing his work on the Human Mind, 
he chanced one night to be in a most happy vein, and did 
not quit his desk till a very late hour, when he sat down: to 
his supper, which had been quite spoiled, in high spirits: but, 
suddenly recollecting that it was the first Friday in the'month, 
he rose and threw into the fire all that he had written during 
that day. It is’ observed that the papers and memorials ‘of 
the period all relate that the Marquis, before he died,’ démarid- 
ed the sacraments, that he read the gospels in his last iltness, 
and that he was received into a fraternity of penitentc: facts 
which the editor deems to be‘ very credible, when his turn 
for superstition and the errors which that disposition -en- 
genders are considered, notwithstanding his. theological: : dis- 
putes.and his infidel compositions...‘ Sas SIBLE 


It cannot be denied that the: description of men, “to which 
the Marquis d” ARGENs and his royal patron belonged; favéur- 
ed: by their writings a licentiotisnéss of manners, ‘as ‘Well’ as 
_Atreligious opinions :' but, on the other hand, it must équally 

be allowed that they freed the Continent from the galling yoke 
of religious bigotry ; and, whatever may be pretended by. hypo- 
crites and fanatics, it is a-consolatory- reflection. that.the whole 
“oes 2 continent 
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continent of: Europe iis likely to enjoy perfect: freedom: itr; 
seligions.watters: while Great Britain, which prides Stadif.on:;, 
the; wisdom. of its constitution, and the justice and behignity:of; » 
its laws, scems-destined soen to be the only country-that will ine; 
trust power,and confer -honour solely: on the: members: of; 
one fayoured.sect... >. | Tons? tacoma 
Many amusing anecdotes and particulars might. be culléd:: 
froma, different _parts.of this volume : but we have not.farther, 
time nor space at present to bestow on it; and we.are.more-. 
over, not,,setisfied that the selections which we might emake. 
would be, new. to-our seaders, since the work has gone:thiough:: . 
ious impressions, though neither our. recollection nor. our |; 
secosds furnish evidence of our having formesly taken notice ; 
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Arr. XIV. Monbars PExterminateur, &c.; i.e. Monbars the Ex. 
terminator, or the lest Chief of the Buccaneers: a Tale of the ' 
New World. By J.B. Picqvenarn. 3 Vols.° 12nio. Paris. ’ 
36c7. Imported by De Boffe. Price 10s. 6d.» vesortho dei 


A® elaborate but flattering account of the Buccaneerg:is 
-* here interwoven with a very interesting fictitious story, ; 
abounding in extraordinary, domestic incidents, and love ade 
wentuses,. Vauvinceurt, the son of a. French gentilhomme, is ine. 
duced while very young to quit his family and his. country,. 
ang to seek his fortune in the Antilles, Chance fixes him im 
St. Domingo, where he becomes a. very rich planter: but, 
surrounded by wealth, and to appearance knowing how to ene; 
joy at, and possessed of every thing which can gratify the wish. 
man, Vauvincourt is the most miserable of the human beings, 
who form his establishment. He is a sceptic and a misane , 
thropist,. and all around him. appears sullen and cheerless. ° 
Brother. dtoe a_monk from.a neighbouring convent,. a man 
ulj, of benevolence, is thrown in his way, and informs him: 
that he has a younger brother Henry still alive in France, who, 
ig the father of two. orphans Victor and Adela. The recital. 
calls forth new feelings inthe bosom of Vauvinceurt, who. 


writes. to his brother, and begs. him. to permit the chiljsen: 
to. visit him, . His. request is granted, and the young: pair; 
jom_ the uncle, .who.is, rendered by. this acquisition. quite, 
another Being, and, becomes contented in himself, as. well. a5, 
beneficent tp others. to : 7 er ly ; / . ee A per Ra 
_ A, Spanish. Captain, Kevareco, anda, young: French mids, 
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shipman, Lraciico, are introduced by misfostune table bape 
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and humane family. Brother Antony, who is a great favours’ 


“re with Vauvincourt, also presents ‘to - him M. Priderico;34> 
stranger whose commanding port, dignified: manners, elevas® 


tion of sentiment, and superior understanding, engage .gone~ 
ralcrespect, and’ fix the ‘particular’ regard of his host.-The’’ 
Vauvincourt family next form a close intimacy with that of ° 


ja Bonlais, who reside on a neighbouring plantation’; anit the | 


females of which, Pauline and Florette, ‘gain thé 


ye Fiche and the midshipman.’ It is the fate of Adela impers:’ 


ceptibly to become enamoured of M. Friderico, who'was etated 
to be a. Danish merchant.— Kevareco is ordered to a‘station ia'2* 


different: part of the Antilles; and on the oecasion {of higdes 


parture, Adela and-the young (a ‘Boulais, ‘with their swains, wre”: 


induced to make an excursion in the vessel which had been 


sent to bear away the Spanish captain. They embark on board 
the brig: but, before they reach their destination, they are 
met by two English vessels ; a severe engagement, takes: place,: 
the. Frenchman is obliged to strike, and the gay party, as-weil 
as the crew, are made prisoners. The behaviour of the Eng- 
lish officers to their fair captives is not, we trust and believe, 
copied from the life. Sane 
The ficet’of the Buccaneers now appears; the English'and 
their captures become their prey; atid the fair colonists and 
their male attendants are the prisoners of Monbars the Exter-* 
minator, chief of the Buccaneers. What must have been ‘the’ 
astonishment of the whole party, but particularly that of 
Adela, on finding in the dread Monbars their old acquaint-- 
ance, the admired and respected Friderico ?— Adela and her 
friends are long in the custody of the Pirates; and not even 
the terror excited by the Exterminator, nor the horror that 
she feels when she discovers in him the object of her fotmer 
partiality, are able to extinguish in her tender heart the fa- 
vourable sentiments which she had entertained for the engags. 
ing Friderico. Monbars is himself the victim of a reciprocal 
flame ; and this passion renders him an altered creature. Atti 
opportunity offers itself to him for learning-the sentifnents en- 
tertained of him by de/a; and ne obtains from her simple and. 
artless soul an avowal of the attachment over which she blushed 
in ptivate.— Monbars now restores the jewel which ‘he pre- 
ferred to the whole universe, and het patty, to their friends, 
and ‘tesolves to quit ambition and thé Bi cblidters? but in a wa 
which’ ‘should be consistent with honour. “He was the sori‘o 
an Irish Roman Catholic nobler.an_ of the first’ rank, hig 
whole family had'been massacred‘in ‘a war on account of their 
religion, and he was. forced by-a variety of strange incidents 
and 
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and misfortunes tocenpape in’ his present. ignominious career; 
His recent'exploits had procured for: him the-alltance of France, 
the friendship of the Governor of St; Domingo, : and the: cadthi. 
ration and gratitude of -allits inhabitants ; while “his conduet 
and his “bravery had* realized for his’ Mereones:$ boundless 
wealth.’ aad 
On her return, Adela finds at her uncle’s house her’ father 
Henry Vauvincourt, a man of rigid and austere virtue. Mone 
bars i8 the ‘admiration of ‘all’: but Henry never hears his name 
mentioned without expressing his detestation of the crimesof the 
Buccatieers, and of their:way of life, nor without using harsh 
expressions respecting’ their chief. Adela now becomes: me- 
Jancholy, and exhibits no longer the angelic: chearfulness which 
formerly had made her the delight of every beholder.* Vauvine 
court in’ consequence. feels the utmost concern: his recoHec- 
tion and his inquities’ assist him to divine the cause of the 
change in his lovely niece; and he recetves from her a confession 
of the wholesecret. | This liberal-minded man views no object 
as important’ but the happiness of his niece, and assures‘ her 
that, if the dread Monbars ‘will quit: his present career,: and 
render himself worthyzof the prize, he will! interpose no‘obs 
stacle in the way of the happiness of ‘his Adela:+~Henry, haw- 
ever, hears the proposal’ with astonishment aid extreme att 
guish, and pronounces a*refusal, which he on shall be i irre. 
vocable.. 

' Monbars, having’ captured the English Weit India fleet; oft 
sives jn St. Domingo, and is received with princely distinctiom, 
and with the applause of all the inhabitants. Henry, fearing 
his power and influence, end finding every body pleading: in 
his tavour,—not excepting even the Governor of the island 
and the Abbot of the convent, the latter of whom was endeaf- 
ed to the family by important services,—is still, deaf ‘to’ alt 
intreaty: but, dreading some attempt on the part of the more 
tified and irritated chief, he takes his daughter with him and. 
has recourse to flight ; resolved to retire to his humble patri- 
mony in France, rather than disgrace his family, which was 
noble, by an alliance with a leader of Pirates. The fugitives 
embark ina vessel belonging to a:fleet of merchantmen of ims _ 
mense:value, which were sailing under convoy for Frances; and 
this' rich ‘fleet is attacked*by the English.» The news‘is brought 
to Sr. Domingo,’ where ‘all’ is consternation. The-Governot 
and’ ‘principal. inhabitants supplicate Monbars’'to ‘reste: the 
ships from their enemies, and his hatred of the English: indtices 
him readily to comply with their request. At the moment ‘of 
ae the énpayement,: however, he learns. that Hen 
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and dddla.are, prisoners onboard she Baglish , squadroa 3. is 
yengeance.is.arrested ; and not.a.gun will he fire, lestag should 
endanger »2..life.,.more, preaious,to him than the universe... By 
singular, address, he gets ipio, his, power,the Irish commander, 


who. had embrugd his..hands inthe,blood of his family; , the 
‘English Admiral, offers in exchange Henry and . Adela, aud 
makes,.farther ,advantageous proposals: they, are accepted ; 
Menbars segs the French fleet.out ,of, danger, and, returns, to 
St. Domingo,, whose grateful, inhabitants bail, his arrival. He 
then summons a meeting of the Buccaneers, which is opened 
‘in great. statey..at--which the-Governor- and the- principe: 
persons ‘of the colony attend, and to which the, rescugd fugi- 
tives are introduced. He there proclaims the dissolution of the 
fraternity ; a proposal which. is received with applause... He 
next invites his late followers to become the subjects.of France, 
and to accept a settlement in St, Domingo, informs themjof 
the vast wealth which would fall to the lot of each; and ex- 


horts them to act the part of honest’ men and good subjects.’ 


This suggestion being also adopred with loud acclamations, he 


strips himself of his insignia and of his.arms, and places them: 
at.the feet of the Governor, before whom he kneels, his ex-’ 


ample being followed by all the Buccaneers. This ceremony 


being over, he turns to Henry, and thus addresses him :' 


‘¢ You are now free to: join your brother, and to: take ‘your 
daughter with you; fear no disturbance from ‘me; ‘ ‘for, 


though I have given a country to my followers, and protected 


and.enriched this island, I shall: without delay quit it-for some 
distant region.” Henry, full of emotion but yet with dignity, 
replied : ** Edward de Bellovai ! (the original name of ALondars) 
he who delivers humanity from such a scourge as the Bucca- 
neers expiates in.my eyes all his faults. tis when you are re» 
stored to yourself, to society, and to wisdom, that Heaven 
seems to put 4de/a into your hands; I will not be more rigo- 
tous than that Providence which pardons you. Come, £d- 
ward! embrace your father: from the bottom of my heart I 
unite my daughter to your destinies. You have virtues, you 
will constitute her happiness; and forget not; that, . without 
the morality whichis an enlightened submission to.human_ and 
divine, laws, we cannot enjoy true happiness in this, world, nor 
prepare for ourselves a consoling futurity.”.. The.scene which 
ensues the. reader. will guess. Marviages follow :. old Vauvine 
éurt-eajoys years of felicity, and dies the happiest of men: 
flenry and the young families return,to France ;, and here the 
histoty ends.. DSO HFARCE 5; GRC! 


»;Great injustice,.in the course, of this work, is done to the 


chagacter of the English ; who are represented as treacherous, 
and 
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42 The Spirit of the Christian Orators. 


céd’ in’ “these Frequent recurrence is also made’ to 
ich ti | 


fies ‘as treating cruelly those whom the fortune of* war has 
é 


“pafferings w Eng wish Catholics’ enduré from the 
goyernment, .“ Why do ‘we farnist 4 pretence for these. cen- 
sures? ‘How few.and trifling are the matters which we refuse, 
compared. with those which we have granted! “They oo 
to be. suffered to remain only to supply matter for cong ~ bnan 
this ntation ; and to’ prevent our réceiving th “bee 
neh of thie liberal concessions which we have actually yielded. 
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Arr. xv. L’ Esprit des Orateurs Chretiens, &c. 3 # The | init 
of the Christian Orators, or Evangelical Morality ; extracted 
from the Works of Bossuet, Bourdaleue, Massillon, Flechier, and 
other celebrated Orators. By E. L #**. 2 Vols. 12mg. 
"Paris, 1807. Imported by de Boffe. Price 740 » Oak ae 


*o ‘well informed readers, the title page of this little contpi- 
Fation sufficiently proclaims its value; since the nates 
sabetied in it will ever be regarded as among those which 
€qually honour our religion and our nature. Their. compo- 
sitions prove that the greatest differences in speculative. reli- 
lous points have little effect. on minds highly.cultivated, and 
ae mobued with, the christian. spirit... What-man.of; any 
sensibility ever perused the performances from which these 
extracts are taken, without fecling his heart warmed with-the 
love 9 God, | of man, and of virtue; and without. being con. 
vinced that it is less the ereed of the. ceremonies that..the 
Diyinity regards, than the homage of the som? 0s. ovsiraus 
"The editor. invites his countrymen to peruse the writings of 
these celebrated preachers, assuring them: that,.if they. will. hay. 
bituate themselves to contemplate. their beauties, which are 
not less solid than. attractive, they..will regard: with. com, 
tempt those. pretended moral romances which fatigue their 
leisure, and those philosophical writings which Prenat them 
only with a choice of errors. . 


* Bc it,’ says he, <that' some of them teach sbund snveality ; seis 
not in their: whitings so profound, nor so powerful, nor ¢o usefal;:‘as 
in, the. mouth of the christian orator. ‘The latter; divecting’ the 


conscience, has access to the heart. Philosophy: attempted: to inelete 
wan from his God, and to render the creature independent of, 
creater : but thus they were without hold over many and he | 
















at their theories. His heart, carried away by the passions, re 
— to'retaiii it on the side of virtue; and the’ morality 
aks fn’ the‘tiame of a sovereign ruler, which denounces rifles 
ts, éxid promises future rewards, is alone adequate cane 
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Cte ,, This was the morality «which was preached. by the sublime 
yer the profound. Bawrdaloue, the brilliant Flechiery: and the 
persuasive Jassillon ;—- Massillon, who,made his agditora aay, that be 
ee them better than they knew themielves,—¥ hier, who was 
aot ignorant of any of the sources of eloqtence,—Bourdalue, who 
awas the délight ofa most polished and intelligent court,—and Bessuct, 
who was' the wonder of an’age which was'iteelf wonderful’? 
“These selections are regarded by the editor, as conveying 
instructions wot less, solid than those supplicd by Biase and 
Pascal, while the thoughts have all the pojnt of ‘those of 

' La Rechefaucauld, and the portraits bave. all the animation of 


those of Labruycre.’? We do not coniider this praise as toa 
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Arr. XVI. Précis de PAbrigé, &c.; i.e. A Summary. of :the 
Chronological Abridgment of the History of France by Pre- 
sident, Ménault, adopted in the Lyceums and Secondary Schools; 

.. accompanied by several. unpublished Pieces of the same Author 

~ ‘selative to his History ; a Collection.of Historical Traita selected 

“dy Millet for the Pupils of the Royal Military School, and con- 

“‘timued to the Consecration of the Emperor Napoleon. By A. 

 §exieys,Ex-Librarian and Professor of History in the Prytancunt, 
Censor of the Lyceum of Cahors, and Author of Chrosologici 

“Tables adopted in the Lyceums, 1zmo, Paris. Impd#ted by 

De Boffe. ' : s yrlithay 32 
HE wonderfal compression of matter, of which the cele; 
brated work of the venerable President. boasts, is ia this 

valuable little volume still considerably reduced, in, conse- 
quence of the omission of those very able and erudite teflet- 
tions and ‘disquisitions which are interspersed through the ozi- 
ginal performance. The present summary is, however, enriched 
with a poetical history of France, in not inelegant verses, from 






-  the'pen of the same learned President; and the accuracy and 


precision, with which it has been. drawn up, stamp it as his 
‘production.=-The list of cotemporary Princes and ‘ilustfious 
men, given in separate tables at the end of each reign, in the 
Original, : are here united tegether, and, inserted at the-clése of 
‘the work... This we regard as.a. material improvement.) 1): 
“3 The Interesting Traits of Historyare such’ ag ‘might have 
‘been “expected from the neat and juditigus* pea of’ the 
Abbé Milfet. They priacipally resp ct 'the heroes who il- 
*husttite’ the French’ arg Oe ginning: with Bayard. saad 
iPuting ‘with the present’ French chief... A. fing sentiment, 
which, had it been really, felt, would. have, dape,;him, more 
chonour than all his. victories, is here ascribed, to the latter... As 
stoofe ! he 
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544: ., Solvyns—The Hindoos, ‘Sc. 


he was one day speaking of the revolution, and dwelling on 
its mischjefs with much feeling, it was observed to him that 
it was not for him to regrer 2n event which had openéd to 
him such a careér of greatness and glory ; he is here made to 
teply ; “would to God that France had never heard of me, 
and‘ that,its government had not committed such faults, nor 
its people experienced such misfortuncs !"—-We are aware 
that, ‘on certain occasions, this mighty personage is not 
sparing” of disinterested and benevolent professions : but, in 
order to produce favourable effects on the reflecting and 
discerning part of mankind, they want a corresponding 
conduct. When‘he murdered the Duke d’Enghien, he p2id too 
high a price for his crown: no honourable man would pur- 


chase it at such an expence. 
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Art. XVII. Les. Hindois, &c.; i.e. The Hindoos, or a Descrip- 
tion of their Manners, Customs, Ceremonies, &c. designed from 
Nature in Bengal, and represented on 252 Plates, engraved with 

agua-fortis and finished by F. Bartuazar Sotvyns. No. J, 

. Imperial Folio: Paris. 1806. Imported by De Boffe, London, 

_ Price 2. 2s. 


Y,{RENCH writers seem resolved not to be behind us in costly 
picture-books, as the children would call them ; or in those 
publications which may be said to proceed more from the roll- 
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ing than from the printing-press. We have seen edited in Lon- . 


don expensive works intitled the Costume of China, of Hindos- 


tan, &c.: but our countrymen have undertaken nothing so, 


enormous as this ‘work of M. Sotvyns, which is intended to in- 
clude 252 large folio plates, with annexed descriptions in French 
and English. The first volume will consist of twelve numbers, 
with six plates in each; the subjects of which 72 plates are 
specified in an annexed table of contents. Though the en- 
gravings are coarse, they are spirited; and we are assured that 
the drawings, from which they were made, were taken on the 
spot, witheut embellishment or alteration. The subjects re- 
presented in the first number are, 1. Mohabaurut-er-Shobha ; an 
explanation of the sacred book Mohabaurut by a Brahman. 
2. Sreterys, Brahmans. 3. Kanoges, Do. 4. Dranbers, Do. Se 
Brisbasis, Do. 6. Ooriahs, Do. , 

The accompanying descriptions are very short, like those 
given with our Costume-publications, occupying about half a 
page ; so that we may truly assert that the quantity of print- 
ing is very ineonsiderable. ‘Che English, as may be expected, 
is not correct. 
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